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MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS. 


OF THE CONDITION OF SOLIDARITY. 


As it appears to be a first principle in 
morality that every man shall be re- 
sponsible for himself, it would really seem 
that we ought also to be started every 
man by himself—that is, separate and sole, 
a strictly individual nature, common with 
no other, implicated in no social liabilities 
that touch the character. And yet we 
have our very being, as a personality, 
inwoven with other personalities, and 
sometimes half consolidated with them. 
We exist by race; in families, under laws of 
inheritance, circulating derivative blood, 
and bearing qualities bred in and in, 
which as nearly amount to moral charac- 
ter as they well can, without our being 
answerable for them, And then, again, 
we are herded afterwards, in schools, and 
guilds, and states, and churches; where 
we are taken by the common motives, 
breathe the common atmosphere, and re- 
ceive a common headship, under the lead- 


.ers and more forward minds that express 


because they represent, and represent be- 
cause they express, the commonlife. And 
the result is that we get the stamp of our 
school, or sect, or general body upon us, 
80 visible, so legibly written, as to be 
distinguishable even by a stranger. The 
young Quaker, for example, dropping off 
his drab and his grammar, and even his 
morality, will certainly reveal the type 
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of his connection to any one at all con- 
versant with it. 

In so many ways we discover the 
largely comprehensive, far-reaching fact 
of our solidarity ; a fact which has never 
been overlooked, but which, for the want 
of any better term of designation, we are 
learning of late more and more familiarly 
to speak of under this rather dry French 
name, or epithet. Our theology has long 
been conversant with the same idea under 
the phrases, “federal headship,” “ori- 
ginal sin,” “covenant of works,” “im- 
puted sin,” “sinning in Adam,” and the 
like. Some of these are scriptural expres- 
sions subjected to a dogmatical construc- 
tion, and some of them are purely dog- 
matic in their origin; but whatever else 
may be said, or understood, whether in or 
out of the Scripture use, they all recognize 
the one general fact of a solidarity in 
human life, such as extends, in one way 
or another, to all the liabilities of charac- 
ter. Sometimes the Scriptures speak of 
“ going with a multitude to do evil,” as if 
the multitude were a flood in which all 
the particular units are drifting; some- 
times they speak of judgments descending 
on “the third and fourth generation” of 
wicked men, as if the law of a common 
retribution included all. 

Now it is by these conditions of soli- 
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darity that we are most often balked in 
‘our notions of individuality, and the re- 
sponsibility of individual men for their 
conduct, We.remember the idolatrous 
religions of the world, and’ it does not 
escape our notice that whole peoples are 
configured by them to each other, in 
common ways of falsehood, lust; and 
cruelty. Suicide, or self-martyrdom, is 
even held to be an act of pagan saintship. 
In at least one such pagan tribe, murder 
is executed; under the bonds of religion. 
And, apart from all religious configura- 
tions of character, how often are children 
trained up in human families to dexterity 
in thieving—sent forth in the morning to 
steal; returning at night to feed on the 
light-finger revenue of their day; and if 
they have not stolen quantities enough, to 
be punished for their want of success! 
Wrong is the very matrix, in a sense, in 
which thousands of hapless children are 
formed. There is, in fact, no vice or 
crime in the world which is not drunk in 
often from the element in which human 
beings live, almost as naturally as a sponge 
receives the waters of thesea. The dread- 
ful disadvantage thus incurred under the 
solidarity principle troubles immensely 
all our notions of morality or responsible 
obligation. We cannot .refuse to make 
some large allowance of charity for such 
examples, and we are sometimes tempted 
even to go the length of justification. 
“Under such enormous disadvantages,” 
we say, “who could be worthier or better? 
If there is any stone to be cast, let some 
other do it; we cannot.” 


Here, then, is our problem, and it. must 
be admitted to be a really dark one. 
What are the uses or advantages to be 
gained at so great cost? By what con- 
ceivable advantage can disadvantages so 
immense be morally compensated? In 
preparing our answer to this question, 
three preliminaries of great importance 
are easily settled : 

1, That something closely akin to a 
condition of solidarity, or common lia- 
bility, appears to be involved in the ex- 
istence of moral obligation itself. Such 
obligation supposes the fact of society, for 
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it is only in social relations that oppor- 
tunities of right and wrong are created. 
And then, having such, opportunities pro- 
vided, as ‘moral liberty or freedom of 


‘choice is given, there is just so far a 


liberty given to be bad, carry a bad in- 
fluence, create a poisonoys atmosphere, so 
to infect the whole frame of society, as 
also all the members may be doing by a 
like abuse of liberty;. and then society 
itself, being contaminated, willbe, in turn, 
a contaminating power of necessity. The 
whole stress of solidarity in it will now be 
set for evil. All which could no way be 
prevented, without either taking us out of 
society, or never putting us ‘into it; in 
which case we must have a completely 
sole existence-—-which is the same as to 
say that we shall have no moral sphere 
at all. As regards the solidarity plan, 
there was in fact no choice; for, not 
existing under such a condition, we could 
have no other field of responsible action. 
Our right of morality would be just like 
a marital right and duty, in a world where 
all are men, ; 

2, It.is equally plain that we could not 
exist in a way of reproduction, or in terms 
of friendly relationship, without being in- 
volved in derivative consequences and 
liabilities. Fatherhood and motherhood 
must carry down effects on childhood, by 
a law of necessary causation. We en- 
counter, at this point, a grand fact of 
solidarity; at the foundation or first in- 
ception of life. We must either be created 
outright, every man by himself, full-grown, 
probably, and without distinction of sex, 
or else we must be one race in the con- 
stituent liabilities of solidarity—hooked 
together, in our generations, by a law of 
derivative life. And so, inherent quali- 
ties and tendencies must pass by organic 
participation, Assuming this fact, which 
is incontrovertible, we have it then as a 
question, whether a scheme of existence 
without childhood, without fatherhood or 
motherhood, without natural affection of 
any kind, without any right of training, 
or counsel, or authority, or any element 
of family life, sanctified or unsanctified by 
religion—whether such a scheme of ex- 
istence would have any moral advantages 
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over the reproductive, family state by 
which our life is initiated? We judge 
not unlikely, in our haste, that it would; 
but there could not be a greater mistake; 

We must be created, in that case, in 
the full maturity of our powers; but we 
should have no particle of experience to 
begin with, no judgments formed by ex- 
perience. Our full-grown passions would 
be schooled by no habit of self-control. 
Our will would be green as infancy, and 
yet in full volume as to power, Our cu- 
riosity to know the unknown would in- 
evitably put us on just the bad experiment 
of Adam, and every one would try it for 
himself. Meantime we should have enter- 
ed on a loveless life, which is, so far, worse 
even than our fall—nobody caring for us, 
and we for nobody—for we have, in such 
a case, no ties of natural affection. It 
would be wonderful, too, if we were not 
set upon by every sort of robbery and 
wrong from the comers that arrived be- 
fore us, only to get our compensation, by 
like robberies and wrongs upon those 
who come after, when our turn of hazing 
arrives, Having no constituent solidarity, 
our sole state would be the state of Ish- 
mael. We should be obliged to create 
artificial bonds of defence by conspiracy ; 
and our conspiracies, gotten up without 
friendship, would be solidarities in sel- 
fishness—bonds themselves of oppression 
—the most unmitigated, devilish type of 
woe that can well be conceived. The 
freeness of character in good would be 
vastly more abridged than now, and the 
common liabilities of wrong immensely 
increased, Existing in this manner as 
solitary magnitudes, our soleness would 
only bring us into a state of moral op- 
pression hostile to all benefit, and in fact 
quite unendurable; even as the Dodo race 
of birds fell into extinction shortly after 
their discovery, because, when parted by 
the hunters, their huge, porpoise-like 
bodies were too unwieldy te let them 
ever find each other’s company again. 
After all, our. solidarity, that brings so 
many kinds of moral detriment upon us, 
and of which we so often complain, throw- 
ing all the charges of our misdoing upon 
it, is a far more genial and beneficent 
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condition than any more splitary oi 


rately-begun estate we are able to 
ceive. 

3. It is another very important pre- 
liminary, never to be hid or forgotten, 
when speaking on this subject, that no 
human being is so far dominated by the 
moral disadvantages of his bad connection, 
or the bad example in which he has been 
trained, as to be wholly unconscious of 
wrong, or clear of blame, on account of 
it. There are two kinds or degrees of 
wrong; one which violates the everlast- 
ing, ideal principle of right, and a second 
which only violates certain specific rules 
or maxims of conduct which are conceived 
to be executory of the principle. No 
moral being can reject the principle, or 
consciously be out of the principle, with- 
out blame. No condition of solidarity 
can excuse him from this blame; for the 
principle of right-doing is in all men, 
passing through all solidarities, the same 
in all, whatever be their religions or cus- 
toms. They would not be men without 
this great, fixed law of duty in them, 
even as the animals themselves are not. 
But it is not'so in respect to the particular 
preceptive rules of conduct which are 
gotten up to interpret and apply this law. 
They may vary largely in different na- 
tions and. ages, being more developed in 
one, more crude and wild in another; 
demanding here what is forbidden there, 
and begetting, under one solidarity, a 
practice which is abhorrently wrong un- 
der another. Here, in this department 
of specific action, there will be great di- 
versities, and no one is likely to blame 
himself, when the practice he maintains 
coincides with the practice of‘his time, or 
people, or family. Therefore we are to 
make, in this field of preceptive rule and 
practice, a very large allowance for what 
to us is very false andlow; never judging 


others, differently associated and trained,. 


as'we would judge ourselves. They may 


even be justified in that which to us would’ 


bring the bitterest self-condemnation. We 
only know that they never are justified 
in doing or meaning anything wrong, as 
related to eternal principle. Thus it may 
be that the Spartan children, trained to 
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theft by public law itself, had never 
a feeling of compunction in their lives 
concerning that practice; and yet, being 
consciously out of principle, and wrong 
in the grand moral aim of their life, they 
would carry along so much, at least, of 
condemnation in all their conduct, and 
would have no more claim to be justified 
by us than they have reason to justify 
themselves. 

We teach ourselves, in this manner, to 
give full scope to the solidarities of feeling 
and practice in which men are trained, 
condemning them never, save as they 
violate their convictions, but perfectly 
assured of this, that they never do, in 
fact, quite justify themselves; because 
they go into all their conduct with a sen- 
tence of self-condemnation upon them, 
for the conscious alienation of their life 
from what should be its reigning princi- 
ple. And so much is there in this, that 
we should be much nearer the truth if 
we judged them to be guilty, in all their 
deviations from our own standards of 
practice, than we should in a clean ac- 
quittal of all wrong, because they have 
not been trained in our standards; for 
there is one standard everlasting, which, 
as being simply men, they do have re- 
vealed in their hearts, and by which they 
are consciously condemned. The ques- 
tion of wrong, or sin, is never ended, as 
a certain class of writers in our time very 
flippantly assume, when they find one 
people or tribe maintaining a standard 
exactly contrary to the standard of an- 
other; for there is a higher, all-inclusive, 
absolute standard, and it may be that 
none of us are justified by that. In this 
standard all our judgments touch bottom, 
and by this everything is to be squared; 
and if we have precepts less inclusive and 
more superficial, it is better to make of 
them only what is to be made. 


Having settled these preliminaries, we 
come out in the conviction that our de- 
bate is not ended, and that, after all due 
allowance made for the solidarities of our 
existence, there is yet abundant room for 
the belief that they belong to the best- 
appointed moral condition possible, and 
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have moral uses in which our advantage 
is deeply concerned. What these uses 
are we are now to inquire. 

1. It will of course be conceded that, 
where there is a solidarity or common 
life in good, that good will have a more 
complete and more easily controiling 
sway. The hard thing we complain of 
is, that evil gets a power so nearly abso- 
lute in this manner. Of course it will be 
admitted that good obtains a similar ad- 
vantage. The state of solidarity works 
either way, and the design appears to be 
to bring it more and more completely on 
the side of good; for a progress in truth, 
and character, and all forms of good, ap- 
pears to be expected: so that, finally, 
grand consolidations and massings of so- 
ciety will be gathering heavier momentum 
and a more and more beneficent sway 
over the conduct and life of individuals. 
Good men wil then be born by nations— 
a nation in a day. ; 

The beneficent powers thus garnered 
up in the solidarity principle, we have 
never yet seen; and we take up very 
hastily the impression that it is a kind of 
organic law of advantage given only to 
wrong and evil. But suppose we take, 
for example, that fearfully depressing and 
disabling power which is exerted against 
individual industry and character by a 
bad or oppressive government. It is a 
public despotism, massing the might of a 
nation against private worth and success. 
But suppose that such private worth and 
success, consolidated in some people by 
intelligence and religion, should some 
time so far get the start of despotism, as 
to organize for itself institutions that give 
full hope and liberty and scope to every 
man and child, what will now be seen 
more certainly than that every sort‘of 
despotism ‘in the world will be yielding 
itself slowly to the new example; grow- 
ing beneficent, fostering intelligence, libe- 
rating the press and religion; so that 
finally, private worth and character, in- 
stead of being suppressed, will be called 
forth and created in all the old, exhausted 
nations by the governments that seemed 
before to be their inevitable hindrance? 
Here, then, we have one people, con- 
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structing, at last, a grand solidarity of 
righteousness in government; and the re- 
sult is that other solidarities of govern- 
ment, before despotic, are more and more 
assimilated by its models and ideas, and 
turn themselves now to the task of raising 
their peoples. And so the one people 
gets a hold, through the solidarities of 
civil order all over the world, to change 
and raise up into character and new- 
sprung life all other peoples all over the 
world, making even the kings to be their 
nursing fathers and the queens their nurs- 
ing mothers, in all noblest principle and 
most vigorous intelligence. And then, 
when it has come to this, how very dif- 
ficult will it be for any government ever 
to become bad or oppressive ‘again; for 
every throne or state is looked upon by 
every other, and cannot willingly lose its 
respect ! 

Take another example of a different 
type. We speak, and so does the Scrip- 
ture, of a lapsed condition that is brought 
on the race by inheritance; for, as cer- 
tainly as evil is upon any former genera- 
tion, some damage must accrue, on phy- 
siological principles, to every subsequent 
generation. Without being made respon- 
sible, then, for what we have not done 
ourselves, we are involved in the com- 
mon damage of a common liability, and 
go down as a race in the strict solidarity 
of our connection. We might also go 
down, every man for himself, in a state 
of sole existence—we probably should— 
but the disorder we suffer by inheritance 
puts us in a state of common disadvan- 
tage, where evil gets the ascendancy 
prior even to our consent. We some- 
times complain of this, and imagine that 
no fair chance at all is given us. But 
suppose this same law of physiological 
connection to be finally rectified and puri- 
fied in the progress of time, all Christian 
parentages becoming the spring thus of 
& graciously rectified and purified ger- 
minal life in their children—and it must 
as certainly be so as that there is any 
transmission of quality at all—and. then 
these two results will follow: First, that 
the new solidarity in good thus consum- 
mated will be at once more prosperous 
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and more healthy, being clear of the 

isons of vice and of all habits of ex- 
cess, and will thus overpopulate and vir- 
tually live down the more corrupted fami- 
lies. Secondly, that every such family 
will become a rectified stock, transmitting 
seeds of uprightness that will propagate 
much as they themselves are propagated, 
even to the end of the world. In these 
two modes, the great solidarity princi- 
ple, which we think of only as our dis- 
advantage and the spring of our moral 
disaster, is to become itself the propa- 
gator finally of righteous life for the 
whole race. We now think, and are 
wont often to say, that being down, as 
a race, under evil, there is not much 
really to come of our truly forlorn world 
but loss and a vastly preponderant un- 
doing; but we do not consider that our 
experiment is barely begun; that we 
are yet to go on, as all our vast incipien- 
cies and the foregone geologic eras pro- 
phesy—existing so long in populations so 
vastly increased, and raised so high in 
quality, that the ages, looking back, will 
see us to be very nearly contemporary 
with Adam, and will think of the race as 
a grand providential success, fruitful only 
in good and triumphant only in blessing! 

2. Where a bad power gets advantage 
and a more dominating sway by massing 
itself in family connections, and guilds, 
and castes, and whole nationalities, it is 
almost certain to finally weaken itself 
by the very solidarities that began to 
give it strength, It acts, at first, with a 
fearfully propelling power; and then it 
begins to react, letting itself down, as it 
were, by exhaustion. Aristocracies flour- 
ish in this manner, obtaining, for a time, 
greater and still greater eminence, as the 
splendors and pomps they display are 
raised in the scale of magnificence, cap- 
tivating, as by a spell of admiration, vast 
multitudes of retainers; but the pride 
and gilded virulence of their contemptu- 
ous habit begins at length to make them 
felt as an oppression; they sink in dig- 
nity as their frequent profligacy compels ; 
the admirations they raised fall away and 
are sickened by impatience, till at last 
the tremendous reaction of their pom- 
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pous lie breaks it utterly down, and the 
sublime truths of universal manhood and 
brotherhood are erected into higher sway 
and a more beneficent solidarity. Fash- 
ion goes through a similar course ; noth- 
ing is so captivating and all-compelling 
as a rising fashion, and nothing so weak 
and wind-broken as a mode that begins 
to have the symptoms of wane. And 
the more nearly any fashion approaches 
to licentiousness of manners and con- 
duct, the more sure is the reaction to be 
hastened, and the fools most ambitious to 
be forward in it, to slink away humbled 
and mortified by it. The power of domi- 
nation wielded by a corrupt party will 
seem for a long time to grow by the ap- 
petite that feeds it, and what is called 
the discipline of the party will very nearly 
submerge all liberties of character and 
opinion ‘in the individual members. But 
whether it be seen or not, such kind of 
growth is only organizing a monster, and 
that monster, like another of old time, 
will by and by devour his own children. 
His bad power will culminate, in other 
words, in such disorders and distractions 
and oppressions within itself, as will rend 
its own combinations, and hur! it off the 
stage as an outlaw no more to be en- 
dured. The grandest, most appalling 
solidarity the world has ever seen is 
the Church of Rome; but it has passed 
the crisis of its’ majesty, and is sloping 
downward into a state of dejection that 
is fast growing pitiful. And when it 
breaks, as break it must, what a lesson 
for good will it have given by its amaz- 
ing assumptions and the dismal inanities 
of superstition it has finally worn out in 
the world! We spoke just now of an- 
other kind of solidarity in the organic 
propagations of the race. It propagates 
in one view, as we saw, evil itself, even 
as it propagates the existences that are 
its subjects, In that view, it seems to 
be only a law of moral disadvantage in- 
serted into the human populations. But 
this bad solidarity, though it may never 
be wholly extirpated by its reactions, is 
yet working powerfully always by re- 
action. We speak of it and think of it 
as our bond of death, the common deso- 
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lator of our good possibilities and hopes, 
that which baffles our best personal en- 
deavors and mocks all the dearest pros- 
pects of human society. The important 
thing to be noted ‘is; that our common 
state of evil—evil as in terms of blood and 
kindred—creates in this manner a salu- 
tary and very intense prejudice against 
it. Seeing its foul touch everywhere, 
and consciously struggling with its 
dreadful bondage within, we picture it 
as’a destroyer with a grudge of animos- 
ity; we virtually detest its bad domin- 
ion, whether it is cast out in us or not. 
If we knew the state of evil only as our 
own bad choice, apart from all bad kin- 
ship and contamination of blood, we 
might even try to hold a good opinion 
of it; we certainly should ‘not help our- 
selves into a bad opinion of it, as now, by 
the instigation of our flagrant fellow-sym- 
pathy against it. On the whole, it will 
be found that all bad solidarities, while 
doing much to the moral disadvantage 
of the race, are yet under a doom of re- 
action, by which they will finally assist 
the complete reign of truth and right- 
eousness, 

3. The condition of solidarity compels 
even those who are dominated by it to 
see what hideous evils and wrongs are in 
it, by the woes they bring on society and 
persons closest to them in their human 
relationships, when its bad instigations 
are upon them. Take the example, near 
at hand, of our own late rebellion. Con- 
sidering the numbers implicated, and the 
atrocity of the purpose attempted, there 
was never before so great'a crime. We 
had a government that was the noblest 
fabric of liberty and public reason ever 
constructed, looked upon with new-born 
hope by the weary, time-worn civilizations 
all over the world. It was cloven down 
by revolt, and a conspiracy vast enough 
to make’ an empire by itself proclaimed 
its end. War only could restore it, and it 
tmaust be war upon a most gigantic scale. 
By its armed millions trailing over broad 
spaces of territory, occupied by millions 
before resting in peace; by its hundreds of 
battles great and small, strewing these 
spaces with dead; by cities, and even whole 
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States swept clean, as by a tempest of 
fire; by families, in almost every neigh- 
borhood, mourning the loss of their man- 
liest fathers, and sons of noblest promise ; 
by four long years of terror and distrac- 
tion that kept even the air tremulous with 
apprehension—at so great cost the victory 
of right is won, And yet the solidarity 
in wrong was a body too vast to be cooled 
in a day. But few, alas! of all the agita- 
tors and forward leaders of the rebellion 
—none of all the people concerned ip it 
but the poor victims who were forced into 
it against their loyalty—appear to have 
become truly sensible, as yet, of the 
enormity of the crime, They still smoke 
and smoulder in the pride of their defeat, 
defiant, for the most part, of control, reliev- 
ing their impotence by the violent epi- 
thets they heap on the friends of order, 
and claiming even the right, as before all 
rights were forfeited, to make their own 
terms of pacification! All which we duly 
understand when we speak the word 
slavery—it is the solidarity of wrong in 
human slavery; that which overawed 
dissent, and hunted the friends of order 
into the ranks to die; that which, having 
organized a vast savage empire, in the 
domineering instincts of absolutism, can- 
not be suddenly tempered to order and 
reason. But there is just now a token of 
relenting here and there, and the time is 
not far off when all this rage shall utterly 
die. The bond of wrath is broken, slavery 
is gone, the slave country for the present 
is a ruin, the sublime masterhood is poor, 


and the immense burdens it has hung as. 


an incubus on the productive industry of 
many generations, it must now itself 
assist to bear, Is any one ignorant as to 
what must be the issue? It can be 
none but this: that they are going, as 
reflection gets more opportunity, to look 
on these terrible woes of rebellion as wit- 
nesses against the stupendous solidarity 
of sin, in their slaveholding manners and 
society. The walls they see here and 
there grimed with smoke and scarred 
with shot; the breastworks and redoubts 
overgrown with bushes; the sad stories 
repeated, and faces looked upon of or- 
phans now grown up, and widows gray 
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with age, whose loyal protectors they tore 
away and sent off to their armies, never 
to return; yes, and the faces they meet 
of contemporaries whom they knew 
standing fast by their country in the 
wild, mad hour, suffering scorn and con- 


’ fiscation for its sake—all these tokens are 


going to be witnesses, more piercing as 
life advances; and the whole bad history 
of the time is going, before they die, and 
for all generations to come, to be a stand- 
ing revelation of the terrible virulence of 
this institution, this overgrown solidarity 
of wrong, such as no testimoniés or con- 
fessions of individual men could produce. 
And what is to be specially noted further 
is that the Union masters, those who 
were so totally overborne by the current, 
and suffered such bitter cost for their 
fidelity, will themselves have gotten from 
the wild, mad violence that took away 
their liberty, a feeling of responsibility for 
the common sin of slavery, such as they 
could never have felt, under any most 
pungent appeals of private conviction. 
Here, then, is a vast solidarity in wrong, 
probably unmatched before in the history 
of the world, and it is going to result in a 
felt conviction of the wrong, that is not 
exceptional, but common to all. Indeed, 
when there was a fast proclaimed by the 
Confederacy in revolt, it is not difficult to 
believe that the solitary men of union 
went deeper’ into it, and felt more hum- 
bled by their ill desert in the common sin 
of the time, than any of their neighbors 
most forward in the rebellion. 

Take a different kind of example. A 
once profligate and vicious father has a 
child ‘spotted with incapacity in his or- 
ganization—idiot, or deformed, or subject 
to pain, and perhaps distorted by it. 
Under the laws of blood and kindred 
that child is his, and “ this,” he is obliged 
to say, “is my stamp put upon it.” He 
may be a man practically restored to , 
ways of virtue ; and, if so, it will only cost 
him conflicts the more dreadful, that he is 
obliged to look thus on the face of his sin, 
still and always before him, in a shape so 
appalling. Meantime, if his child has 
sense enough to know why he is so badly 
misshapen, or whence he draws his mor- 
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bid, misbegotten temperament, it will yet 
never occur to him that he is no subject 
of accountability, because the poison of 
his fatherhood isin him. Or we may take 
a case where the law of the house, after 
birth, becomes the poison. A robber who 
murdered his victim is brought forth to the 
scaffold, where he is to suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law. And there is a poor, 
lone creature there, who is called and calls 
herself his mother. She never inculcated 
in her son a single right principle. She 
taught him to steal, sent him forth to it 
every morning, flogged him at night when 
he returned without booty, and so, as we 
should say, made him exactly what he is 
—we might even think of her as being 
herself the criminal, which in some true 
sense she certainly is. And if she has 
any capability of compunction left, it will 
now, if ever, be seen, and will be as pun- 
gently moved as it can be. And yet we 
shall see that the son, brought up in such 
an atmosphere of crime, whipped into 
crime, learning how to live ‘only by the 
fruit: of crime, will distinctly show, and 
frankly confess, that he is rightly made 
responsible for his actions. How far 
short, indeed, any such bad solidarity 
may be from submerging individual re- 
sponsibility, we are sometimes given to 
see, when a son or daughter grows up as 
a flower of virtue, in the filthiest, most 
poisonous atmosphere, more fixedly ab- 
horring every sort of baseness, for the 
proximity to it in which the early child- 
hood was passed. 

Once more, it is only by the resolute, 
upheaving power of individuals against 
the crushing weight of bad or opposing 
solidarities that a really massive and over- 
mastering virtue is prepared. A great 
character supposes great victories, won 
by invincible courage. It is not, of 
course, to be supposed that God has 
. Taised up these frowning solidarities 
about us, and arrayed them against us, 
merely for our good. As far as they are 
in wrong, they create themselves, and 
then it is given us, every one, to have his 
advantage in the power we get by con- 
fronting them, And so the great lead- 
ers, agitators, and champions of civil 
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liberty, bursting their way through the 
bonds of despotism; the reformers of 
wrong and vicious custom; the restorers 
of holy truth, long disfigured by the dog- 
mas of false science ; the heroic believers, 
who, for Christ’s sake, have been cast out 
in their youth by the fierce, ungodly will 
of their fathers; the martyrs who have 
carried their bodies into the fire to bear 
witness against persecutors in power—all 
such we look upon as the true men, be- 
cause they pay so great a price for their 
birthright. The solidarities they found 
against them; but they had their princi- 
ple, and in that, single-handed, they were 
the majority, The respectabilities stood 
mountain high in their path, but they 
had the courage to pass over, They had 
soul enough in the right to confront mul- 
titudes, and dignities, and sanctities, 
and all kinds of powers and times. Hay- 
ing something true to be thought, they 
could think it; something right to be 
done, they could do it, They could be 
unpopular ; and when they had great prin- 
ciples to wrestle for, they expected to be. 
In this manner, being never at all wilful, 
they yet came to have a tremendous will 
—meek, gentle, immovable ; able to look 
quietly down over numbers and names, 
and all dictations of bad solidarity, mov- 
ing, as it were, in calculable force and cer- 
tainty against them. And this it is that 
makes the sublimity of a character moral- 
ly great. How it can ever become mas- 
sive and solid enough, when it has no 
such heavy bulk of resistance to move, 
we are scarcely able to imagine. 

Thus if a time should finally come, as 
we have shown reason to expect, when 
the solidarities will thernselves be con- 
verted to the other side, beginning to 
work through all the laws of inheritance 
and society for the propagation of good, 
as they have done for the propagation of 
evil, then, as duty will have so much less 
to resist and overcome, it must take on a 
character having as much less vigor. It 
will be fashioned more by yielding, and 
less by the overcoming of resistance, and 
will have a smooth, gentle, innocent way, 
forming a character more like that of 
children translated early, and having only 
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to bloom in the soft airs of paradise, 
never to fight. Such kind of character 
will have a true beauty, but there will be 
nothing grandly heroic init. The heroes 
of the world came earlier, and we may 
well count it one of our particular privi- 
leges and honors to live in these heroic 
ages, when virtue gets due bulk and 
brawn by its victories, 


On the whole, I think it will be seen, 
as the result and proper conclusion of this 
discussion, how very little weight and 
significance there is in the assumption, 
so pompously and frequently thrust upon 
us, that wrong is but a word, and no real 
matter for which we are answerable. 
The doctrine propounded in high airs of 
philosophy is, that we are all going on 
by development, and the virtues and 
crimes, the saints and felons, are all, in 
fact, equally good, products all of circum- 
stance, inheritance, and social instigation. 
If such teachings were less shallow they 
would be atrocious. Weak souls, emu- 
lous of strength, often hope to conquer 
the repute of it by audacity—a very cheap 
form of vigor to which they ought cer- 
tainly to be equal. Nobody, in fact, be- 
lieves, speculate as he may, that cir- 
cumstance or society does everything 
on us, and we nothing. Good and evil 
are, in our idea, the most absolute oppo- 
sites; and there is no bridge, or place, or 
space for a bridge between them, more 
than between a straight line and a crook- 
ed, When we do wrong, no matter under 
what inducement, it is not because we are 
fools that remorse takes hold of us, but 
because we are men. When we suffer 
wrong we spurn the philosopher at hand 
who will save us from the feeling of 
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blame, by what he can tell us of develop- 
ment—that is of society, circumstance, 
family origin, family training; we think 
there was something also in the bad will 
of the wrong-doer, and we hold him re- 
sponsible to justice, We do not abjure 
punishments, because we believe in soci- 
ety; we have a place for punishments, 
just because society exists, wanting their 
defence; for we see that single souls 
have power to face all society, and seize 
upon it as their prey. Who, meantime, 
are more unsparing and fierce in their 
denunciations than our philanthropizing 
philosophers, when they undertake to be 
reformers? Is there nothing blamable 
in what they so bitterly denounce? 
Doubtless, all due allowances are to be 
made in our moral condemnations, for 
the bad solidarities in which wrong-doers 
have been trained—not for those only 
which have put their stamp of ignominy 
on the weak and the low, but as readily 
for those which are inbred in men of con- 
dition, Slave-holding for example—who 
has been swayed and fashioned by a 
power more absolute than the solidari- 
ties of slavery—bred as a tyrant, trained 
up to a domineering habit, even in child- 
hood; wonted in cruelty; stimulated in 
passion ; fed on the spoils of right,—there 
was never a form of society more impe- 
riously toned, as respects the liberties of 
duty and the possibilities of character. All 
men are to have their allowance, and yet 
as certainly to have, in wrong, their con- 
demnation, Nor let any one think it 
hard that he himself is required to stem 
so many opposing tides and storms, in 
maintaining the struggles of duty ; rather 
let him take it bravely as his opportu- 
nity. 





MARCELLA OF ROME. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“UNTIL THE MORNING.” 


Tae Emperor left the Coliseum #ith a 
lowering brow, and straightway a cloud 
seemed to fall on the whole city. The 
great building was deserted in almost per- 


fect silence. The crowd in the streets did 
not cheer the imperial cortége or the 
chariots of the favorite nobles.. Silently, 
sullenly they streamed along the various 
avenues towards their homes; but at sun- 
set there were little groups of men at 
the corners of the streets, and in the fori, 
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eagerly reading the notices which had 
been but just posted there. ‘They were 
copies ‘of an edict, signed: by the Empe- 
ror, declaring the persecution at an end. 
Hxiles were to return, prisoners to be re- 
leased, property restored, and all citizens 
were warned that any one maltreating a 
Ohristian, would be subject to the sever- 
est penalties of the law. 

The news was received in very dif- 
ferent ways. Some laugbed, shrugged 
their shoulders, and spoke of changeable 
minds; others seemed angry and uneasy ; 
some wept like children for joy. 

And so ended those days of fierce 
trial, and fearful agony, and terrible 
death. They had gone upwards to ren- 
der in the account of the deeds they had 
witnessed to the Judge of judges. And 
‘what a record! Did the Emperor imag- 
ine’ that by his late repentance he had 
entirely effaced his crime from the mem- 
ory of God and man? Did he imagine 
that in blotting out his cruel law from 
the statute-book, he could erase its 
horrid effects from the hearts of his 
subjects ? 

In the city of Rome that night there 
were hundreds of homes desolated. 
There were children crying piteously for 
their parents, and parents refusing to be 
comforted for their children ; widows in 
the first crushing agony of their bereave- 
ment; strong men sitting alone in the 
bitterness of grief over the dead ashes 
of their family hearths. In some cases, 
death seemed to have been more merci- 
ful — the whole household had gone to- 
gether. In the quiet street of the vine- 
yards the house of Marcus the vintner 
remained darkened, the dust lay thick 
on the threshold, and the doves had for- 
saken the window. Think of it— pic- 
ture to yourself some happy family that 
you know, father, mother, little ones, all 
bound together by those subtile, yet pow- 
erful ties, various in name, but all spring- 
ing from one source that makes up what 
we call family affection. Think of all 

. ‘the little daily cares lightened and bright- 
ened by being mutually shared; the lit- 
tle household duties, plans, projects, and 
hopes for the future—memories sad or 


joyful, yet equally precious, of the past 
— think of all the nameless trifles which 
go to make up an idea of a home, and 
then imagine such'a home struck out of 
the world of living beings in a moment, 
by the will, and for the pleasure, of one 
cruel, thoughtless man! _ 

Fire and sword, torture and imprison- 
ment, the waves of the Tiber as well as 
the lions in the Coliseum, had done their 
appointed work; but'of all the souls that 
had gone up from that furnace of afflic- 
tion to the great company of the re- 
deemed in glory, none more noble, more 
saint-like, bore the palm of martyrdom 
than Marcella of Rome. She lay wrap- 
ped in a soldier's cloak, on a stone bench 
in the same arched vestibule from which 
she had gone forth to her death. She 
was in no way disfigured; the blow had 
come from behind ; it may have been that 
in her rapt contemplation of the glorious 
future she found it present without being 
conscious of the exact moment which 
made the great change. The soldiers, 
rough, rude men as they were, moved so 
quietly around her, touched her so gently 
with their clumsy fingers! One of them 
had brought a flower, a little common 
flower which grew among the stones, 
and laid it by her. But they all turn- 
ed aside ‘respectfully at the sight of a 
group approaching. It was Philip, his 
father, and Maximus. 

The young Greek seemed to have 
grown years older in these few terri- 
ble days. There were lines of thought 
on his face, and his very step had lost its 
lightness. A very different man was he 
from the youth who, only three short 
months before, in the bright days of early 
summer, had met Marcella under the vine 
branches, and had been so angered with 
her for being a Christian. He had learned 
many things in those three months, many 
more in the last three days, He had 
made his first acquaintance with sorrow, 
and it was well that he had learned where 
to seek for comfort. On earth he could 
find fione. His father harsh, severe, es- 
tranged; his sister Eudora kept apart 
from him; those around him seeking to 
divert him from his painful thoughts by 
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laughter and joking, games, shows, and 
trivial conversation—all seeming so very 
trivial to him, compared with the sad 
realities in which he had so lately taken 
part. Their attempts at consolation were 
‘kind, and more than once he gratefully 
expressed his thanks to Maximus for his 
efforts to please him; but it seemed more 
like a bitter mockery of his sufferings. 

All that fearful day he had wandered 
about the house, longing, oh, so earnestly | 
to be one of the band that he had seen 
passing along the street, and then waited 
in torturing anxiety to hear the roar and 
shout which would announce the accom- 
plishment of the tragedy. It seemed to 
him as if the suffering of standing in the 
arena and watching the bounding forward 
of the savage beasts, and the grip of teeth 
and claws in shrinking flesh, would be 
nothing in comparison with the anguish 
he endured while sitting in that luxurious 
palace and thinking of Marcella in the 
Coliseum. He was sitting thus, almost 
stupefied with grief, when a hand touched 
him kindly, and he lifted up his haggard 
face towards Maximus. 

“Why did you take me away? Why 
did you not let me die with her?” 

“Philip!” said Maximus gravely,“ your 
God has wrought a miracle.” 

Philip started to his feet, but a detain- 
ing hand was laid on his arm. 

“Not as you imagine, my poor boy; 
the sacrifice has been accomplished, but 
the tide has turned, You are as free to 
walk the streets of Rome asI am. The 
edict is revoked.” 

The young man still looked bewildered, 
and in a few words he was told all that 
had happened. 

“Let me go to her,” he said, when it 
was finished. “You say I am free; I 
will go to them; I will never leave them 
again.” 

“My son,” said Tithonius shortly, “ re- 
member we sail to-morrow for Ephe- 
sus,” 

“Father,” replied Philip, looking up in 
his father’s face calmly and resolutely, 
but not disrespectfully, “father, I am no 
longer a child, and I am a Christian. My 
God has wonderfully preserved my life 
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in the midst of death, and restrained the 


wrath of his enemies, This he has done 
beeause he has yet a work for me to ac- 
complish on earth, and that work does 
not lie in Ephesus, but in Rome. Had 
the Emperor’s edict continued in foree, I 
would haye submitted to the law, and 
left the city; but now I feel that I must 
stay here, where I first learned to know 
my Master. I cannot be what you wish 
me to be; I could not turn my mind to 
such things now even if I would. There 
are dying men around me, and I must 
carry to them the news of life. Let me 


He went out of the gates, down the 
street, his father and friend following, but 
not detaining him, and so he stood once 
more beside his cousin in the gloomy 
arches of the Coliseum, He turned aside 
the rough cloak with which a pitying 
hand had covered her, and gazed into her 
face. Her beautiful hair was disordered 
and soiled with the dust of the blood- 
stained arend; with a touch as gentle as 
a woman’s, Philip smoothed it back from 
her brow. Her hands had fallen at her 
sides; he raised them, and crossed them 
on her breast, There they lay, their work 
accomplished—hands that had never 
moved save in the employment of a lov- 
ing will. Her lips were slightly apart— 
the lips from which had so often issued 
the language of tender sympathy and 
consolation were silent forever. The 
eyes were closed ; gently the dark-fringed 
lids lay on the pale cheek. None could 
evermore look into their depths for love 
and pity, for the loving, pitying soul no 
longer looked through windows of flesh. 
Out of this world, so full of weakness and 
ignorance, and sorrow and suffering and 
sin, men had driven the strong, wise, loy- 
ing angel God had given them. 

There was a hand caught Philip by the 
mantle, and he started from his sad, be- 
wildering dreams. It was the hand of 
Mutius, the carpenter of the Via Aurea; 
he had known him in prison. The man 
held something carefully wrapped in a 
cloth; it was a set of ivory tablets, a gift 
from Philip to Marcella long years before. 
There were words upon it which quickly 
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drew the young Greek’s attention, and 
he hardly listened to the explanation: 

“She gave it to me for you when she 
knew you had left the prison. I was to 
have sent it to you, but I could not learn 
where you were until now.” 

“ Another light!” cried Philip hoarsely. 
“More light!” 

It was. Maximus who snatched a torch 
from a soldier and held it aright, gazing 
also on the precious words: 

“To the hands of the noble Greek 
Philip of Ephesus these, speedily : 

“Thou art free. For thee the crown, 
and the palm, and the rest are not now, 
but they shall be hereafter. For this I 
give thanks to our Lord and Saviour, that 
he hath not left his cause without wit- 
nesses on the earth. Philip! thou art 
baptized in blood; be strong and of good 
courage. The prison doors have been 
opened for thee and closed upon me, be- 
cause thy work is not accomplished and 
mine is. Go on, then, in that strength 
which, as thou seest, can overcome all 
things, even death. Go not back to the 
life. Friends and country, and father 
and mother, and sister and brother, must 
be abandoned if they stand on one side 
and Christ calleth to the other. Thou 
hast learning; use it for thy Master; but 
remember, though the head of a Christian 
may be as the head of a sage, his heart 
must be as the heart of a little child. 
Forget not that sorrow is often sent to 
us that we may have wherewith to com- 
fort others; and only in thus comforting 
others can we ourselves be comforted. 
Seek out, if thou canst, Paulina, the 
daughter of Paulinus. On the day of our 
arrest she was conveyed away by her 
father; whither I know not, but doubt- 
less to trials which will shake her faith 
to its foundation. She is feeble, and ever 
needeth a strong and loving heart to keep 
her aright. Give unto her my greeting, 
and bid her never lose her grasp on eter- 
nal life. Oh, Philip! our enemies think 
they bestow on us shame, agony, and 
death, when, instead, they give us rest, 
peace, eternal life! Thou and I shall 


meet again; death cannot divide those 
who are one in Jesus, one in the hope of 
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a glorious resurrection. Though it seem- 
eth night now, there cometh a morning, 
and I cannot fear. Farewell until the 
morning.” 

“ Will there come a morning after such 


a night?” said Maximus bitterly; and’ 


Philip looked up in the Roman noble’s 
face to find in it an expression far differ- 
ent. from that of the careless happiness 
which it usually wore; a look so stern 
and yet so hopeless, that it awoke his 
pity even in the midst of his own deep 
grief, for he knew the depth of that dark- 
ness from which he himself had so lately 
emerged. 

“Yes, Maximus; as surely as the sun 
will rise to-morrow over Rome, so surely 
has the light of an eternal day dawned 
upon the soul which once dwelt in this 
lifeless form. You think to annihilate 
life, when you only lift it up higher.” 

“Not I!” exclaimed Maximus, shrink- 
ing back; “I had no hand in the infamous 
deed—the gods be witnesses! But if 
all this be true, what vengeance will not 
your God inflict upon us, upon ‘our na- 
tion, upon this guilty cjty?” 

Philip might have asked the same ques- 
tion himself a little while before, and it 
was that thought which made his heart 
swell with thankfulness as he replied: 

“Our God is no God of vengeance, but 
of infinite, unfathomable love. The most 
blood-stained hands will grow white when 
clasped by the wounded ones of our cru- 
cified Brother. Come to him, throw 
yourself upon his mercy, and he will be- 
stow upon you, even upon you, the gift 
of eternal life!” 

There was a softened look on the 
Roman’s face, an eager, wistful expression 
in his eyes, but he did not speak; and at 
that moment a soldier informed them 
that, by order of the officer in charge, 
the bodies must be removed immediately. 
This order seemed to have been antici- 
pated, for at a sign from Mutius four 
young men stepped forward with the 
sunburnt faces and toil-hardened hands 
of the fossi, bearing a rude bier. Philip 
lifted the lifeless body and laid it reve- 
rently on cushions formed of the worn 
garments of the poor men, perhaps their 
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only possession, which they had given so 
gladly to honor, in their poor way, one 
who had so long been the sunshine of 
their homes, Then the bearers stooped 
to their burden—fit emblem of the 
heavier burden resting on their saddened 
hearts. Philip walked at her side, some- 
times arranging a fold in the cover, which 
had become disordered by the motion, 
but giving no orders. Mutius, with a 
torch in his hand, led the way. 

Maximus and Tithonius walked a little 
behind, but with different thoughts re- 
volving in their minds, The heart of the 
old Greek was full of bitter hatred; he 
had steeled it against sympathy, even 
against parental affection. No gentle 
influences came to him from that young 
martyr’s saintly face. He had no tear to 
shed for his young kinswoman; he only 
thought of his own baffled plans, the 
hope of his house taken from him by a 
far worse blow than would have been an 
honorable death ; and so absorbed was he 
in his reflections, that he was hardly con- 
scious he was following in the funeral 
procession. 

Maximus also was thinking. His gay, 
careless heart had been stirred to its 
very depths. He had, for the first time 
in his life, seen and sympathized with 
real sorrow; and yet, strange to say, it 
was in connection with it that he first 
saw real peace and a substantial hope. 
He saw death, even in its most painful 
form, robbed of its terrors, and life in- 
vested with a grandeur of purpose which 
contrasted strongly with his aimless ex- 
istence. Might not he attain this hope? 
Could not he begin to live for eternity? 
At that dead girl’s side the pleasures, 
which had made life to him until now, 
faded into hollow shows. His heart was 
very tender, for the Spirit of God was 
working powerfully in it. Almost he 
was persuaded to be a Christian. Would 
he take that one decided step which 
might bridge over the ever-widening 
gulf between the “almost” and the “ al- 
together!” That calm summer evening 
was the turning-point in his life for time 
and for eternity, but he did not know it. 

The little procession paused at last at 
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one of the entrances to the Catacombs, 
The torches were retrimmed, and they 
exchanged the fresh evening air and 
moonlight for the close, damp smell of 
the underground: passages, They had 
not far to go. In one of the galleries 
was an open niche; beside it a slab of 
stone and mortar. Here the bearers set 
down their burden, 

There were a few men gathered around, 
Philip could not tell how many; but he 
heard, as though they came from a great 
distance, the words of prayer which fol- 
lowed. Very few they were, There is 
a grief so intense, so absorbing, that even 
holy words fall on deadened ears. Then 
they laid her in her narrow bed. So 
gently, so tenderly they touched her with 
their clumsy hands, and arranged and re- 
arranged every fold of her drapery! Then 
they gathered around and looked at her; 
gazed for the last time in that face, so 
unspeakably precious. And so it hap- 
pened that, even as they gazed at her 
features, their own changed. She who 
had so long preached Jesus and the resur- 
rection, preached the same even from her 
grave. That atmosphere of hope, and 
peace, and love, which had always sur- 
rounded her in life, clung even around 
the soulless body, and radiated from it to 
those around; for even as they gazed, the 
burden seemed lifted from their hearts, 
Not that they did not sorrow, but their 
sorrow was mingled with a strange, ce- 
lestial joy, in which selfish grief was 
changed into a cheerful acquiescence in 
God's will; and faith, taking up the glass 
of hope, showed to them so plainly the 
land beyond the river, that time and space 
seemed annihilated, the barriers of death 
had vanished, and, in the blessed com- 
munion of saints, the Church militant and 
triumphant were merged into one, em- 
braced by one Love, one Lord, one glo- 
rious eternal Life! 

The last touch of the trowel was given, 
and the plain slab of stone, shutting up 
forever from mortal eyes the sacred dust, 
waited for its inscription. Then Philip 
spoke: 

“Brethren in the Lord! She who 
sleeps here hath ieft no kinsman but me 
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to claim a right to weep at her grave, 
and I—TI have been less to her than the 
least ‘of you. Father and mother are 
with her in heaven. Write her as the 
Maiden of Rome; for ‘for you she lived, 
with you she died, among you she lies 
buried.” 

In the upper air they parted, Tithonius 
to hasten his departure from a place filled 
for him with hateful memories, Maximus 
to toss on his luxurious bed and struggle 
with the great’ thoughts crowding into 
his mind. “Philip, his soul steadfastly 
fixéd on the great work before him, si- 
lently trod the streets in the quiet mid- 
night hour at the side of Mutius the car- 
penter, and Marcella bore the olive branch 
of victory and péace along the golden 
streets of heaven. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Evupora awoke on the morning of the 
day appointed for her departure from 
Rome, little pleased with the prospect. 
Her pretty face, her merry smile, and her 
gentle, playful ways, had won for her 
many admirers, and some warm friends, 
The noble lady Julia, the mother of Max- 
imus, petted and spoiled her; she and his 
sisters, Sophia and Helena; were bound 
together by all the confidences, vows, and 
secrets which go to make up girlish friend- 
ships, while the flattering attentions of 
the young noble himself had quite turned 
her foolish little head, so that her home 
in Ephesus appeared very lonely by con- 
trast, and the remembrance of her mo- 
ther’s stri¢t rule very distasteful. Nor 
did her father’s mariner toward her tend 
to make the prospect of a long journey 
with -him more inviting. He could not 
indeed accuse her of any tendency to- 


ward Christianity; but his mannér was 


cold and stern; he watched her inces- 
santly, a8 if he feared that she might 
bring more disgrace on the already over- 
burdened family ; and he would not allow 
her to have anything to do with Philip, 
or even to speak of him, and she did love 
Philip. He had not been the most atten- 
tive of brothers to her, he was too indo- 
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lent and self-indulgent for that, but they 
had played together as children; they 
had hardly been separated a day until 
after their arrival at: Rome: he was her 
brother, and she loved him. And now 
she would never ‘see him again — her 
father had told her so— and since that 
day in the judgment-hall when she had 
seen him bound as a felon, and yet with 
that strange, glowing light in his eyes, 
and those still more unaccountable words 
on his lips, she had never spoken with 
him; and yet, as she remembered how 
coldly he had put her aside when she 
clung pleading to him, how unmoved he 
had appeared by her grief, she feared 
that this Christianity, the very name of 
which was horrible to her, had required 
him: to hate her, and he was trying to 
do it. 

These thoughts absorbed her mind dur- 
ing all the short journey from Rome to 
the -Ostian port, where the ship lay 
awaiting them; and as she gazed out 
upon the boundless expanse of blue sea, 
she only thought how lonely all the great 
world was, and how much more sorrow 
and pain there was in it than she had 
imagined a few short months ago, and 
wonder if Marcella had done with it all, 
lying so calmly in her tomb in the Cata- 
combs; and thus it seemed but as an em- 
bodiment of her thoughts when, as they 
stood on the shore exchanging last fare- 
wells, Philip joined them. He came up 
to her directly, took her hand, and turned 
to his father. 

“ Are you here?” said Tithonius, speak- 
ing first, and moving a step backward. 

“Yes,” said Philip, “I am here, father; 
I have come to bid you and my sister a 
long farewell, and I wish to speak with 
Eudora alone.” 

“Speak to Eudora!” exclaimed the 
Greek, angrily. ‘‘ Have you not brought 
us low enough with your folly, that you 
would drag your sister away to share in 
your madness and its consequences? Let 
go her hand; she is no sister of thine, 
even as I am no father of such'a son!” 

Philip’s cheek grew very pale, and his 
voice was husky as he replied: 

“My father, I submit to your will; yet 
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let. me speak a word with the maiden 
before we'part forever. I will not prom- 
ise to speak nothing to her of my mad- 
ness, as you call it, but I will promise 
neither by word nor deed to seek to with- 
draw her from you, or to make her other 
than what a daughter—an only child— 
should be to a parent.” : 

“Let the girl speak for herself,” said 
Tithonius, turning away; and Philip took 
both his sisters’ hands in his and looked 
down into her face. 

“Will you speak with me, Eudora?” 

For an answer the girl only flung her- 
self on his neck, weeping passionately. 
Her brother drew her away to where 
there were some stone seats sheltered by 
the high wall of the pier, and seated her 
by his side. For a while he let her weep 
until the tears had expended themselves, 
and only long, quivering sobs shook her 
frame. Then she spoke, 

“Oh, Philip! why did we ever come to 
this.dreadful place? If we had only 
never heard of this Christianity we might 
have been so happy together! You would 
have been content in Ephesus, and would 
have become a great philosopher, and our 
father would have been so proud, but 
now”’—she paused, for the sadness of 
that now overcame her, and she buried 
her face on his shoulder. 

“Well, Eudora, and now?” 

“ Now. it is all sadness and sorrow; I 
never shall be happy again; how could I 
be without you? We will never see 
each other again, and they will kill you 
as they did Marcella.” 

“Nay, Eudora, I do not think they 
will do that; there is something within 
me that tells me a long life is before me, 
and a great work, and until that is ac- 
complished, nothing can harm me.” 

“But oh, Philip, the honor! You have 
often said that life was worth nothing 
without glory.. Don’t. you remember in 
the garden at home, where we played, 
that you were the young Sophocles con- 
tending for the prize with Aldipus, and I 
crowned you with laurel leaves, and you 
threw them down and trampled on them, 
saying it was nothing, because the whole 
world was not there to see?” 
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Philip. smiled at the remembrance of 
the boundless ambition of his childhood, 
when the world seemed too small to limit 
his future exploits, and language too poor 
to sound his praises, 

“Yes, Eudora, I remember it well; 
but strange as it may seem to you, I see 
before me a height of glory far surpassing 
that which dazzled my childish vision, a 
contest the prize for which is as far above 
all earthly treasures as a golden, jewelled 
crown is above our fillet of laurel leaves; 
and that height of glory I believe I shail 
attain ; that contest I have entered upon, 
that crown I believe I shall gain. Dear 
Eudora, as I look out upon the sea that 
brought us hither, I love it. I bless those 
walls within which I first found out what 
life truly is. Now I truly live, for I know 
that I shall live forever. When the ship 
in which we came dropped anchor by 
these very steps a few short months ago, 
I little thought of the blessing which 
awaited me where I only thought to find 
pleasure. I thank God for my now, for 
in it is comprehended a hereafter so glo- 
rious, so blissful, that my very soul melts 
in rapture at the thought,” 

“T cannot understand you,” said Eu- 
dora sadly; “I cannot see anything but 
gloom and misery. But what will you 
do—how can you live here all alone?” 

“T do not know,” said her brother, 
“T have heard that once, when a servant 
of God was hungry, he sent ravens to . 
feed him morning and evening, and I 
know that not even a sparrow falls to 
the ground without my Father’s knowl- 
edge, and he cannot let his children 
want,” 

“But, Philip,” said Eudora, not com- 
prehending, “ our father is so very angry, 
he says he will not leave you a drachma. 
Oh, Philip!—it was so horrible—he said 
if you came to him begging he would not 
give you a piece of bread.” 

The color flushed into the young 
Greek’s face, and the tears filled his eyes; 
but he answered without bitterness, 
though very sadly : 

“T meant my Father in heaven, Eudora, 
He has promised that he will never leave 
nor forsake me, and I believe. he will 
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give me strength to earn my daily bread 
while I do his work. Oh, Eudora, if 
you only knew! if you could only under- 
stand! How can I let you go without 
the blessing of gospel peace! It is you 
who are going out into a cold world 
without a guide, not I; it is you who are 
to tread the rough ways of life without a 
heavenly Father's watchful care, a divine 
Brother’s loving sympathy ; it is you that 
the angels pity. Oh, my little sister that 
I love so dearly—I never knew how 
dearly till now—I could gladly see you 
forsaken by all the world, aye, I could 
see you stand, as Marcella stood, in the 
bloody Coliseum, if I only knew that you 
had laid hold .on eternal life, if you had 
only given yourself into the hands of a 
crucified Redeemer; and that you may 
yet be led to do so, even though far away 
from me, I will pray to my God with all 
my heart and soul and strength, until he 
grant my request and I meet you in 
heaven.” 

“Philip, don’t talk so!” cried Eudora, 
drawing herself away from his passionate 
embrace. “You frighten me so! Do 
not pray to your God for me—do not let 
him have anything to do with me. I 
only want the old times. I do not want 
to believe in him; he cannot be anything 
but cruel when he takes you away from 
me, and makes you want me to be mur- 
dered like Marcella. See! they ure want- 
ing me, the boat is waiting, I must go.” 

It-was even so; their short interview 
was over, and Philip could not see that 
that gay, trifling spirit had been touched 
by anything but the momentary pain of 
parting from him. He did not attempt 
to say anything more, but left her with 
a slight pressure of the hand as he saw 
his father approaching, and turned away 
until he found a spot on the porch of one 
of the buildings, where, secure from ob- 
servation, he leaned against a pillar, and 
watched the vessel depart. He saw the 
rowers taking their seats; saw the long 
oars drop, splashing, into the water; saw 
Eudora waving gaily to Maximus and 
other friends who stood upon the pier; 
watched, as in a dream, the vessel slowly 
receding, line after line being gradually 
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blotted out and blending into a dusky 
speck, until at last even that disappeared, 
and nothing was left but the blue sea, the 
cloudless sky, and a weary, aching heart, 
Then he turned toward the city. 

Maximus had just passed in his luxuri- 
ous chariot, but he had no such convey- 
ance; and the inconvenience of the dust 
and heat reminded him that the last piece 
of money obtained by selling his super- 
fluous articles of wearing apparel and 
jewelry lay in his purse, and he knew 
not where to turn to gain any more. He 
could not bear to be any longer depend- 
ant on the poor people who had until 
now sheltered him, although they never 
seemed to grudge him his humble bed, or 
his share of their simple repasts; but he 
had hands that could learn to labor, even 
though they were now soft and feeble, 
and the sooner they began the better. 

With these thoughts in his mind he 
sought the workshop of his friend Mutius, 
and stood by him watching, while the 
white chips flew from under his tool, and 
the wood assumed fair proportions under 
his dextrous hands. 

“Mutius,” said Philip, “it does not 
seem so hard to do that; let me try it.” 

Mutius put the tool in his hand, and 
showing him how to use it, left him with 
a block of wood to try upon, and the 
young Greek fell manfully to work. His 
blows fell fast and thick, but. the iron 
seemed to slip from the wood without 
leaving any impression upon it; he had 
already wounded himselt more than once, 
his whole body ached, and the sweat stood 
in great drops on his forehead. At last 
he dropped the mallet, and leaned panting 
against the work-bench. 

“Mutius, I cannot do it. I have nei- 
ther skill nor strength; how shall I earn 
my bread?” 

“Do not be troubled, sir,” said the car- 
penter kindly ; “you are not used to this; 
you will be stronger by and by; and, 
beside, there is other work in the world 
beside hand-work. You are welcome to 
anything I have; but if you would rather, 
I will seek for something that will suit 
you better.” 

So a few days after, Mutius came to 
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Philip, and .with many apologies for the 
humbleness of the occupation, told him 
that he had found an old basket-maker 
who needed an assistant and would teach 
him his trade. 

“My Master was a carpenter, and his 
apostles tent-makers and fishermen,” said 
Philip. ‘I am glad to be like them even 
in this;” and the young Greek philoso- 
pher sat down at the old basket-maker’s 
feet, and bent all his energies to his novel 
employment. It was not easy work. 
The stubborn twigs seemed determined 
to resist all attempts to bend them with- 
out breaking them, and baskets, rough 
and misshapen, fell to pieces in the en- 
deavor to make them stand upright; but 
he labored on patiently, if not unwea- 
riedly, and at last was rewarded by suc- 
cess; and as he carried his first firm, well- 
made basket home to the person who had 
ordered it, he felt for the first time the plea- 
sures which ensue even from Adam’scurse. 
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So he passed a quiet, uneventful life, 
the consciousness gradually growing upon 
him that this was just the discipline that 
was best for him. He was improving in 
health, strength, and dexterity; nor was 
basket-making the only thing he learned 
from his master, for Decius was a humble 
but well-instructed Christian, and many 
were the pleasant and profitable conversa- 
tions that filled their minds with sweet and 
comforting thoughts while their fingers 
were occupied with their daily toil. The 
highly-educated young Greek could throw 
light upon some points which had seemed 
dark to the basket-maker, while the old 
man could draw from the experience of a 
long life of faith and obedience many use- 
ful lessons; and they sat side by side each 
Sabbath in the little chapel to hear the 
story which can never be heard too often, 
and learn the lessons which life is too 
short to comprehend, and eternity alone 
can fully develop. 


———-»-9-——————_— 
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Cuose to Chelsea Hospital—where Eng- 
land nurses in cheap comfort the rem- 
nants of her soldiers, who have left 
pieces of their bodies and the best part 
of their lives in some of her outlying 
possessions; down near the Thames, at 
that point where, having dallied with 
bright lawns, sown with beautiful villas, 
and sturdy centuty-grown oaks, the river 
seems to pause ere it is insulted by the 
ignominious refuse of London; in a little 
modest street,—at the time of my first 
visit uncompanioned,—now lost in the 
advancing growth of the Metropolis, 
stands a small brick house, two stories 
high, Here is, and, for the past thirty- 
three years continuously, has been, 
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Hither hé came when nearly forty years 
of age, after having, away up amid the 
wildest, heathery mountain district of 
granitic Dumfriesshire, achieved a fame, 
as a Magazine writer, second not to Mac- 

Vou. V.—8 
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aulay’s or Lockhart’s, and after having 
earned a reputation as wide as the reaches 
of English commerce, for the creation 
and use of a large, shaggy, grotesque and 
many-colored English in which he had bed- 
ded vast shapeless boulders of thought, 
and crystallized, in its picturesque masses, 
some of the most delicate and gossamer 
delineations of natural and artistic beauty. 
Hither, too, he brought, after a happy 
union of eight years, his wife Mary, the 
earliest and the latest love of his big, 
Scotch heart, and the admiration of his 
intellect for over half acentury. A good, 
shrewd Scotch housewife, prudently 
managing his not too large income, mate- 
ing his mind by the native strength and 
ripe culture of her own, she was the- 
light of his life, and the cheerful, gracious 
hostess of that little brick: house, whiel: 
looked contentedly out across the Thames... 
into and over a thin, Washington-like- 
spatter of low houses on the other side~ 
of its stream, 
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It was a gloomy day in early Novem- 
ber when I set out for No. 5 Cheyne 
Rowe, Chelsea, to respond in person to 
the simple, cordial invitation “to take 
tea and spend the evening.” A blinding 
fog had clapped its yellow-white hood 
overLondon. Through the unvital, clam- 
my, jellified mass, filling every space not 
previously occupied by houses, the cab 
went; passing other vehicles rumbling 
through .the same unilluminable, chilly 
horror. At length a change of sound in- 
dicated that we had left the denser part 
of the metropolis and were tunneling our 
way through the fog into a straggling 
suburb. In a short time the surge of 
water and the dim revelation of an occa- 
sional funnel, hissing out steam from some 
Thames craft, plying to a more rural sub- 
urb, betokened an approach to the river. 
Stopping before the plain little dwelling, 
“eabby ” leaped from his box; pulled the 
bell, and in a moment I followed my card 
upstairs to the second floor. 

At the landing-place a thick-set, solid 
figure stood in uneasy rest, waiting to 
‘receive me. Taking me cordially by the 
hand, which he kept in his own, Mr. 
Carlyle led me—as one leads along a 
child—into the cozy, comfortable sitting- 
room, up to its furthest end, all ruddy 
with the bright glow of a coal fire, up to 
a lady-like figure engaged in sewing, 
and, in a musical voice, said in a simple, 
warming way: “Mary, this is Mr. —, 
our American friend.” A few welcome 
words, lit up by a smile, their fit accom- 
paniment, and which gave a certain do- 
mestic beauty to features simply good 
and earnest, assured me that I was in the 
midst of a hearty, cordial Scotch house- 
held. 

Fer he it from me to invade its sacred 
privacy by any unbecoming revelations; 
to bring out from within its protecting 
veil to the public gaze one act or word 
not authorized by the law of social honor. 
Natural as is the desire to get nearer to 
the objects of our imaginations, to form 
acloser acquaintance with the men whose 
friendship we have made through their 
printed self-revealings—their Royal Let- 
ters Patent to our heads and hearts— 
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there is a reserve which the taste of the 
public, as the good-breeding of the vis- 
itor, exacts and enforces, 

Holding .myself within this circle, I 
may still introduce my readers to that 
little group, as, made sympathetic by re- 
freshing tea—that ‘‘ open sesame ” which 
draws all social bars and leads us into the 
sweet mysteries of each other's ways and 
ideas—it crossed and recrossed the At- 
lantic, and followed, during the evening, 
the lurid illuminations of his curiously- 
working mind, as it shone out upon sub- 
jects of personal, philosophic, historical, 
political, and scientific interest. 

Recent photographs have made us fami- 
liar with the features of the author of 
“Sartor Resartus,” “Chartism,” “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” “ Life 
of Frederick the Great,” etc., as, in 1867, 
bearing the weight of three-score-and- 
twelve years, and the greater weight of 
the sorrow for the loss of his life-long 
mate, they stand furrowed by time and 
framed in by gusty-looking, time-strait- 
ened, brittle hair, whitened by the frosts 
and tossed by the winds of November. 
But at the period of which I speak, the 
foliage of July still enriched the full- 
bearing tree. Luxurious, brown hair 
curled in large waving masses around his 
open forehead. His large blue eyes 
talked in concert with his lips; and his 
fresh, blooming, heather-fed complexion 
attracted a pleased attention to the full 
health it attested. 

Clothes, with him, served the aborigi- 
nal purposes of covering and warmth, 
Even the wifely care for proprieties was 
frustrated by the persistent indifference 
with which he held all sartorial science. 

He was full of vitality, physical and 
mental; and this Jed him frequently to 
rise and. walk about the room, up and 
down before you, or to change his seat 
from place to place—a roving unrest, 
usually accompanied by a quick, needless 
hitching up of some part of his outer 
integuments, Full of thought, of knowl- 
edge singularly culled, unsorted and un- 
labelled, and of language, either the short, 
crisp, idiomatic Saxon, which cleaves a 
subject like the battle-axe of Alfred, or 
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that multitudinous kind which, marshalled 
from all nations, makes a tumultuous 
onset, like the motley host: of Peter the 
Hermit, his conversation, if so it could 
be called, which was not so much an ex- 
change of thought with others as a dis- 
course running up, down, and over all 
things, seemed like the unbound leaves 
of an Ehcyclopeedia, tossed into a vast, 
rich heap; a luxurious disorder, amazing 
in its varied breadth, and puzzling by its 
Varbaric splendor and show. It was such 
a Museum or World’s Fair as would be 
formed were one to bring together in 
unclassified heaps the art collections of 
the Vatican, the Capitol, the Uffizii Palace, 
the Glptothek, and the Louvre; the Lay- 
ard-Assyrian stones of the British Muse- 
um; the Abbot Egyptian gleanings in 
the Historical Rooms; the exhumed 
treasures of Pompeii; the uncounted 
wonders of the Sydeniamu Palace; Du 
Chaillu’s gorillas, and Barnuixz’s indescri- 
bable none-suches and make-ups. As I 
listened with momentarily chunging feel- 
ings to his variegated monologues, I could 
only recall as their best illustvation, the 
motley groups I had encountered on a 
Danube steamer, as, starting frora Vienna 
with American, English, German, French, 
Spanish, Danish, Swedish, aid South 
American tourists, it gathered in its cabin, 
as it went downward on its journey of 
fifteen hundred miles to Constantinople, 
Hungarians, Slavaks, Croats, Wallachi- 
ans, and Transylvanians; then, passing 
through the iron gates of «he cleft Carpa- 
thian range, Turks, Russians, Greeks, 
Armenians, and all the dusky tints of 
Asiatic complexion, costume, and life. 
The Old World and the New, antiqua- 
rian lore and modern discoveries, social 
problems and political systems, all gyrat- 
ed in hot succession around his cease- 
lessly revolving mentiil disc, 


Sometimes sitting ir an abstracted way, 


one leg crossed tightly over the other, his 
hands thrust earnestly down into his 
pockets, he went on in a steady, audible 
soliloquy, with a fixed severe look, as if 
casting up an account or holding on hard 
to a mental thread which was pulling to 
get away from his grasp. Then standing 
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up in awkward poise, now on one foot, 
then on the other, or jerking about in a 
short ungainly circle around you, his eye 
lighting up in vivid flashes, or emitting 
softer fires as a genial humor interplayed 
through the flintier coruscations, he would 
pour out utterances oracular, eloquent, 
and startling, or picturesquely suggestive 
and novel. 

Beautifully modulated, his voice rose 
and fell in natural, unstudied cadences. 
His sentences inartificially yet gracefully 
balanced, never, even when prolonged 
beyond the usual conversational length, 
got tangled or ended in feeble, spent, 
wandering forgetfulness of their original 
purpose. <A principle of strange beauty 
cast them in complete, unbroken moulds. 
Periods of rhythmical, Aolian sweetness 
now and then flowed out between others 
of more rugged strength. Synopsizing 
the unexampled physical progress of my 
own country, he exclaimed, as he rose 
and gave himself and his clothes a peri- 
patetic hitch: 

“?Tis a grand spectacle, your railroad 
cars, like weavers’ shuttles, weaving to- 
gether states, empires, and peoples into 
one vast field of the cloth of gold.” 

“ America! ’tis the throne of man.” 

Contrasting the feeling of individual 
self-reliance nursed by our political insti- 
tutions with the dependence bred by the 
less emancipating influence of monarchi- 
cal, centripetal governments, he added : 

“Your beardless boys roam the conti- 
nents, Young Columbuses, intent on new 
discoveries, and quelling the mutinies or 
braving the discontents of graybeards.” 

He inquired whether we had swindlers 
in our newer world, saying that “he 
thought that they could find better to do, 
and would be glad to go away into unre- 
proachful solitudes, cut down trees and 
make themselves abiding rests to live in 
and get honest, so much easier than to be 
wandering Cains, branded by police eyes 
and irons.” 

Speaking of the wonders of under- 
ground London, in whose vile crypts 
fester so many. thousand thieves, house- 
breakers, and outlaws, waking up from 
guilty unrest every morning, not know- 
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ing where to procure a breakfast except 
from honest pockets, he went on: 

“Below the surface of all great cities, 
are wonders which transcend the upper 
world—not simply the pipes that pass to 
million mouths water té drink, gas to 
light up our dwellings with Aladdin alac- 
rity, and the waste sewage from man’s 
interplexed necessities, much as these 
dwarf the Pyramids and Colosseums— 
but the dreadful mines of crime, vaga- 
bondage and want, full of fire-damp, and 
explosive, unhealthy gases, where judi- 
cial pick-axes are ever quarrying, without 
exhausting, the black supply.” 

An Italian gentleman, widely known 
to European statesmanship, who had 
come in, touched upon the universal ef- 
fort for civil and political freedom among 
the peoples. Carlyle rushed in like an 
Andalusian bull into the arena, and tore 
with hot speed around the entire circle 
of European politics. 

“Tt is a time of great travail-pains, and 
nations are coming to new births. Men 
seem to have got long levers under the 
masses, and are lifting them above thrones 
and trumperies, Every man is now doing 
world-wide things. How long they will 
suffer such machinery as kings with glit- 
tering circles round théir heads, with 
tedious ceremonies and shows and alle- 
giances, we can’t see. Whether they 
won't, pretty soon get tired of the old 
clothes and shed them as you did” (look- 
ing towards me), “ and bring out the knife 
and cut the windpipes of the anointed; 
this, too, we cannot tell. Here in our 
England are exiles from fatherlands, put 
out from their own countries for speak- 
ing the thoughts that lie down warm and 
dear in the hearts of many that are left 
behind.” Then away he bounded in fiery 
leaps across Europe, tossing in the air 
everything that turned up in his path 
that seemed for the moment an obstacle 
to his loose, vague, unsettled, destructive 
political philospphy. Nowhere, through 
all his varied monologues, gleamed the 
sober light of a constructive, remedial 
wisdom. Acutely sensitive to the faults 
of existing systems of social order and 
political science, bristling with sharpest 
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quills that sped mercilessly to the heart 
of every prevailing science of govern- 
ment, he uttered no word that indicated 
any conception or thought of anything 


“better. 


Of his religious or moral notions, I will 
not suffer myself to speak. As in his 
writings, so in his conversation, nothing 
revealed his convictions, if indéed any 
settled system of ethics or religious duty 
has ever shaped itself out in his fertile 
but illogical mind. The early teachings 
of his pious farmer-father in the Bible and 
Westminster Catechism struggles with, 
although they are not strong enough 
wholly to counteract the rationalistic in- 
fluences of his German studies. 

His wisest counsellor was withdrawn, 
his steadiest guide lost, when his wife 
died. His head, no less than his heart, 
reeled and staggered when that prop was 
removed, Had she lived, I think it may 
be safely asserted, that that weak and 
wicked letter touching American affairs, 
during our heroic struggle, never would 
have left his own possession, much less 
come to type. 

Desolate now is that home near the 
Thames. Age and sorrow, hand in hand, 
have walked in and taken possession of 
the place left by that wise, loving heart, 
which tempered the fire of, and adjusted 
to arugged world that great, erratic, law- 
less genius. 


Far different in all its surroundings is 
the comfortable, high-bred 


HOME OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Come with me to it away from the 
sooty, grimy air of London—away from 
its dirty, greasy, pasty streets, its sharp, 
heart-wearying contrasts between Riches 
and Beggary, everywhere jostling each 
other—out into the soft airs, the delicious 
verdures, the satisfying blooms of hedge- 
rows, blossoming over walls*of living 
green—out amid the billowy shadows of 
great oaks whose roots seem to spike En- 
gland fast and safe in her rocking sea-bed, 
and prevent her from gravitating to the 
Continent. Crossing by express train the 
breezy downs of Surrey and the chalky 
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fields of Hampshire, dappled with flocks 
of sheep and sparkling with bright-red 
herds of cattle which stand knee-deep in 
clover, we alight at Southampton, and 
speed on a fleet steamer twelve miles to 
the Isle of Wight. The bosky parks that 
embosom Osborne House—the Queen’s 
private property—laid out by Prince Al- 
bert, and doubly dear to her now as asso- 
ciated with some of the best passages of 
that royal love-marriage — shake their 
grand green tops to the strong play of 
the winds over them. We will not now 
stop at this Royal Lodge; nor, strong as 
is the attraction, at the thatched cottage 
of one almost as widely known, The 
Dairyman’s Daughter, the simple and 
touching story of whose life has ren- 
dered her name so familiar and so dear 
to every Christian. We rumble by the 
little gray-stone primitive church at Ar- 
reton where she worshipped, and in 
whose yard lies her body, covered by a 
plain white marble slab—on, past the 
house where she died, looking at the 
neat, trim parsonage of Leigh Richmond, 
a few miles thence, at Brading; and, ad- 
vancing still across the treeless reaches 
that rise and swell in long surges over 
this beautiful island, descend at length by 
zig-zag sweeps to the southern shore, 
o'erhung by perpendicular cliffs of pure 
white chalk, beneath which, clinging with 
precarious grasp to the narrow space be- 
tween the chalky wall and the sea, nestle 
in warm, sheltered beauty some of the 
sweetest villages in England. Exchanging 
the historic stage-coach, scarcely seen else- 
where now in all England, for a light, bas- 
ket-wrought chaise, hung low, carried on 
small» wide wheels, and drawn by a sleek, 
mouse-colored pony—a favorite among 
horsemen, where sharp up-hill work is to 
be done—we go on our way, first under 
the rifted, channelled cliffs that look out 
across the narrow road beneath, over the 
open water, toward France; then up 
and up by many land tacks to the high 
upland; then, inquiring our way, across 
the south-western end of the island, along 
bye-lanes whose sides are massed with 
abundant vines and brimming with luxu- 
riant, varied vegetation;—over country 
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roads bordered by brick farm-houses, sen- 
tinelled by out-houses and stacks of hay, 
until at last we reach, almost at the ex- 
treme tip of the island, the little hamlet 
of Fresh Water Gate, Here, on a soft 
curve of the shore, upon which the 
waters, after a surly repulse from a 
rough, strong, broad-shouldered, chalky 
promontory, come penitently in, stand 
four or five houses, one of them a little 
cosy inn, where one rejoices to have an 
excuse for staying all night, and is not 
very irritable if he finds it raining the 
next day. A short walk from the inn 
brings one to the well-kept porter’s lodge, 
which sentries a grilled gateway. This 
leads into a smooth-shaven lawn, beauti- 
fully planted with evergreens and fruit- 
trees, and lying sunnily before the brick 
residence of the Poet Laureate. 

Vines clamber all up in front of the 
three-story house, giving it an antique 
and ancestral look, as if it had a history 
to tell of good cheer in by-gone days, and 
of an unspent, well-to-do thriftiness still. 
One hundred and forty acres of rich, pro- 
ductive land, divided by hedge, planted 
with trees of large growth, and running 
up over the back of the promontory, be- 
long to the place, and constitute a hand- 
some property, valued at some seventy 
thousand dollars. Upon the highest part 
the cliff sinks away perpendicularly for 
some five hundred feet to the water. 
Caves have been eaten into this chalky 
mass by the ceaseless gnawing of the sea. 
These caves give shelter to flocks of birds 
that sail in and out and keep a lively 
chatter among themselves, Upon this 
high rim, breezy and solitary, except when 
paced by the coast-guard watching for 
smugglers, or, in foul weather, for ships 
in distress, Mr. Tennyson delights to rove 
after nightfall Reserved and shy of 
strangers, averse to those visits, from 
which even his withdrawal to one of the 
most inaccessible spots in England for the 
purpose of seclusion cannot wholly ex- 
empt him, his dislike to such intrusive 
calls is so well known in the neighbor- 
hood, and so marked to those whose cu- 
riosity overmasters a just regard for his 
wishes, that no one who appreciates and 
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values the rights of others to the posses- 
sion of their own time, can with any pro- 
priety insist on thrusting himself, even by 
a letter of introduction. 

Three years more will bring Mr, Ten- 
nyson to threescore. ‘His country life, 
his regular habits, aiding a naturally good 
constitution, have preserved him in good, 
robust health. His two sons, one seven- 
teen and the other thirteen years, edu- 
cated under his immediate. supervision, 
share his assiduous care, and affectionately 
repay his devotion by filial love. 

Perhaps no man in England, who has 
a tithe of his literary ability, has fewer 
acquaintances; not one, of whose daily 
habits, thoughts, and actions so little is 
known. Of irreproachable purity of moral 
conduct, of domestic habits unimpeacha- 
ble, he has not drawn around him a circle 
of devoted personal friends, like most 
men upon whose uttered thoughts pub- 
lishers and thousands of English readers 
wait. 

Shunning London and its literary cote- 
ries, he seldom strays away from his island 
farm. Long may his tall figure be shel- 
tered by its comfortable manor-house ; 
and the years which are whitening his 
flowing locks, may they fall tenderly over 
the strings of a harp which his fingers 
touch so cunningly, and which wakes the 
love and admiration of thousands, so very 
few of whom will ever see its owner! - 





Planted in the midst of a furzy heath, 
just on the northern rim of London, 
stood, a quarter of acentury ago, an acci- 
dental piece of a street—a rough, dissev- 
ered fragment of a block, pried out 
from the heart of the metropolis and set 
on Hampstead Hill, like a cutting or slip 
from which a crop of other brick build- 
ings was expected to grow. A country 
road ran up to it and then away from it, 
looking orphaned and unfriended, as all 
roads do in the vicinity of a large city. 
One of the three houses, however, which 
helped to form this stray piece of archi- 
tecture, had then, for over half a century, 
been one of the Mecca-shrines of literary 
pilgrims, for it was the home of one of 
the most gifted of English minds : 
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THE HOME OF JOANNA BAILLIE, 

With an elder sister, like herself un- 
married, she had lived there in easy 
competericy before the beginning of this 
century and since—two maidens alone, 
but never lonely, gathering, as the years 
went by, a higher love and respect from 
all who shared in their daily lives, and 
crowned with the esteem and honor of 
the ripest intellects of theirtime. There, 
sixteen years ago, Joanna Baillie died, 
after reaching her ninetieth year. In our 
earnest, revolving age, when the works 
of the past so soon lose their vitality, 
and sink so speedily away below the 
surface, the dramatic and other writings 
of Joanna Baillie, although freighted 
with weighty thoughts, are already fast 
drifting beyond the felt needs, the em- 
phasized wants, of this generation. Yet 
at the close of the eighteenth, and, dur- 
ing her life, up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, few names shone more 
conspicuously or with a purer lustre. 
Sixty years ago, Sir Walter wrote epi- 
logues to her plays in which Mrs. Siddons 
and John Kemble took leading parts; 
and in that little rough-coated dwelling 
on Hampstead Heath, for threescore 
years, flowed out the stately wisdom of 
Canning, Wilberforce, and Peel, the hu- 
mor of Charles Lamb, the large many- 
sided talks of Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
Byron’s sharp criticisms, the varied graces 
of Mrs. Hemans, Miss Edgeworth, our 
own Irving, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, and the more invised voices of other 
foremost minds, the still acknowledged 
chiefs of Saxon thought. A small, thin, 
wee body, with a little calm face above 
it, she survived three sturdy generations 
of great literary performance, and was 
intimate with, and a peeress among the 
leaders in all departments of literary en- 
terprise. Seldom has a life, so unevent- 
ful in itself, stretched over a reach of his- 
tory so crowded with great revolutions, 
events, and characters, and touched so 
many of the commanding actors and 
heroes in and of them all. 

To a lad just from college, it seemed 
like standing within the hemicycle of 
History, to hear her conversation, as it 
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went on, folding within its simple, un- 
strained natural responses and on-talk, 
incidents and anecdotes about those who 
fill our Encyclopedias. Kindly treasured 
in her memory were her remembrances 
of the sweet-tempered author of the 
Sketch-Book—his gentle ways, hig “la- 
tent humor, which needed the persua- 
sions of a dozy corner, among a few 
genial friends, to entice out.” Of Miss 
Sedgwick’s still fresh visit, she spoke 
with pleasure, “glad that the echoes of 
a Christian family were coming back so 
purely from the newer England on the 
other side of the globe,” 

Byron’s unhappy traits, irritable and 
irritating, were spoken of-—aschool-fellow 
of his at Harrow, and his biographer, 
relating many instances of their exhibi- 
tion while Byron was still aboy. Scott’s 
love of walking, and his microscopic ob- 
servation of everything in his rambles, 
whether of character, scenery, animals, 
flowers, shapes, tints, or expression of 
seenery or circumstances, found congenial 
and abundant illustration. 

Mr. Webster—who had just been in 
England—being mentioned, much was 
said about his grand massiveness and the 
impressive silence and repose of his big 
head. What he looked, more than what 
he said, seemed to have impressed all 
who had come in contact with him. A 
gentleman present who had accompanied 
him a few weeks before through West- 
minster Abbey, related the indifference 
with which he sauntered through Henry 
VIL.’s chapel, past the royal tombs, hard- 
ly glancing at their sculptured encrust- 
ings, wandering listlessly through the 
Poet's Corner, and along the aisles, lined 
on each side with challenging memorials, 
until he came to the space, where, 
nearly side by side, parted only by a 
narrow slab, rest the bodies of those 
great, life-long rivals, Pitt and Fox. 
Here Webster stopped, standing a long 
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while on this dividing slab, looking now 
on one side upon the grave of the Great 
Commoner, now on that of his eloquent 
antagonist and competitor. What were 
his thoughts as he stood there, his broad 
chest swelling and heaving, but his lips 
letting fall not one interpreting word, no 
one could certainly know. Were they 
busy with the recollected rival contests 
that had marked every step of his own 
career, thwarting his ambition, until his 
own feet had then almost touched the 
same mortal goal ? 

In this, as in other English households, 
I was struck with the keen and sustained 
interest every one seemed to take in little 
neighborhood charities—in the humble 
cases of poverty, suffering, or want in 
the vicinity. Lively inquiries followed 
even a casual mention of any instances 
of these, although the visitor might live 
in quite another and distant part of the 
kingdom ; suggestions and hints for relief 
started, earnest sympathy expressed, and 
often practical aid left to be administered. 
Joanna Baillie’s life had been spent in— 
who will say it was not prolonged by— 
the dispensation of this daily manna. 
The influence of benevolent action was 
reflected in the calm serenity of her face, 
and tempered and mellowed, at four- 
score, the quality of her voice. Hers 
was a true, large womanly nature, which 
drew into its harmonious orbit every one 
who had aught of kindred goodness. 
This gave a sweet tone as well as a full- 
banked volume to her conversation, and 
made all her visitors her friends for ever- 
more. 

No wonder that it encompassed that 
home with loving neighbors of all classes, 
who seemed to keep it under their special 
guardianship, and who, after death, bore 
from it, in touching sorrow, the lifeless 
form of one who had, through so many 
years, gone in and out from it to devise 
and do good. 
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One beautiful evening, in the month 
of June, 1750, two men issued from thé 
unique tavern of the little village of Blasse- 
witz, situated in the outskirts of Dresden. 
They were two old friends, who were never 
seen out of company, when the duties of 
a double profession would permit them an 
hour of respite. To the title of farmer, 
which was common to them as well as to 
all the inhabitants of their poor village, 
was joined in one that of school-master, 
in the other that of fiddler. The latter 
was habitually designated by his modest 
name, Fritz, and in all the neighboring 
hamlets Father Fritz was sought on fes- 
tival days, as it was his violin that least 
fretted the airs of the waltz and country- 
dance, As for the school-master, it was 
unquestionably out of respect for his qual- 
ity that, preceding his family name by the 
word Mynheer, every one removed his hat 
in addressing Mynheer Saasfeld. What 
had commenced and cemented the friend- 
ship of these two men was music; Myn- 
heer Saasfeld possessed a harpsichord, on 
which he was almost as expert as Father 
Fritz on his violin. Their greatest delight 
was to pass their evenings, after the labors 
of the day, in deciphering together a few 
old music-books purchased at Dresden 
from the second-hand dealers; occasion- 
ally, also, they: repaired to the inn, where 
they would discuss a small jug of beer 

and converse on their favorite subject. 
’ During the evening in question they 
had tarried till the hour was advanced, 
and yet they traversed with slow steps— 
they enjoyed themselves so well together 
—the already deserted road that conducted 
to their homes. 

The two little dwellings in which they 
lived were separated by a common court- 
yard; the latter was inclosed by a wall 
on the street side, in which each house 
had its entrance. As our two friends 
paused, and were shaking hands before 
separating, their ears were suddenly greet- 


ed with a sound that struck them with 
astonishment. 

“What does that mean?” cried Father 
Fritz. “My violin playing a waltz all 
alone while I am away!” 

“T was not deceived, then,” said Myn- 
heer Saasfeld. “I thought at first it was 
an illusion.” __ 

They bent forward their ears the better 
to hear; the noise had ceased. Father 
Fritz introduced his key into his lock as 
softly as he could. ‘Come with me,” 
said he to the school-master ; ‘ we must 
clear up this mystery.” 

But the mystery was impenetrable; 
nothing was deranged in the house; the 
violin and bow occupied their habitual 
place, suspended from a nail driven in the 
wall, and the only living being presented 
to the eyes of the two ferreters was a child 
of eight or nine summers, the son of Father 
Fritz, the little shepherd’s boy Amedée, 
who was snoring in one corner on his 
straw pallet. 

“Come! come!” said Father Fritz. 
“Your first idea was the best; we have 
been the sport of an illusion. We talked 
so much of music all the evening that 
our ears must have been filled with it.” 

A few days after, the school-master and 
the fiddler found themselves in the same 
place at about the same hour. 

“ Ah! hear!’’ cried the first. 

“What is it, Mynheer Saasfeld ?” 

“What is it? Do you not hear ?” 

Both, seized with stupor, listened with 
drooping arms and open mouths, 

“We were not dupes the other evening, 
Father Fritz; it was no illusion, but your 
violin that we heard.” 

“ And to-night it is the sound of your 
harpsichord playing all alone, Mynheer 
Saasfeld.” 

The latter abruptly opened the door of 
his house; at the same instant, there was 
a movement in the interior ; then a noise 
was heard, which must have resulted from 
the falling of a body. 

The school-master and the fiddler quickly 
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entered the hall where stood the harpsi- 
chord. By the light of the moon, whose 
rays, unobstructed, entered a window open- 
ing on the court-yard, they saw a child 
rise hurriedly from the floor, where he 
had fallen, and run to the window to leap 
the sill. 

Mynheer Saasfeld, seizing him by the 
collar, gave him no time. , 

“What! Amedée!” said the school- 
master, recognizing the shepherd’s boy. 

“My son!” exclaimed the fiddler, more 
and more surprised. 

Amedée related how that, being unable 
to resist the desire to make music like his 
father and the school-master, he had already 
twenty times profited during the evenings 
by their absence to leave his bed and ex- 
ercise, sometimes on the violin, at others 
on the harpsichord, as his humor influ- 
enced him. His narrative ended, he wept 
and asked pardon. 

Father Fritz and Mynheer Saasfeld em- 
braced him for a response. 

“Well! my boy,” said the former, 
“since you love music so much, why have 
you not spoken? I would have taught 
you how to play all the country-dances 
and waltzes that I know on my violin.” 

“Good! good!” added Mynheer Saas- 
feld. ‘ We will now try and regain lost 
time; it will give me no less pleasure to 
make him figure as well before my harp- 
sichord.” 


I 


Three years had elapsed. The little 
herdsman was in his twelfth year. We 
should not say the little herdsman ; for 
two years Amedée had ceased watching 
the flocks. Father Fritz, encouraged by 
Mynheer Saasfeld in the opinion that his 
son was gifted with a superior intelligence, 
had imposed on himself great privations in 
order to favor its development. The edu- 
cation of Amedée, however, would have 
been very incomplete, if he had not con- 
tributed by his zeal to the resources of his 
father. But he knew so well how to profit 


by the lessons that were given him, and 
the little time he was permitted to receive 
them, that, in the village of Blassewitz, 
they looked upon him as a prodigy, and 
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even in Dresden they considered him the 
first among children of his age. We may 
add that Father Fritz was no longer com- 
petent to teach him on the violin, and 
Mynheer Saasfeld never ceased repeating, 
with astonishment, “Here I am at fifty 
years, and this little fellow, who has only 
seen a dozen, knows more than I! It is 
perfectly incomprehensible.” 

Now, it happened that one Sunday 
afternoon, an individual, who, from his 
costume and language might be readily 
recognized as a foreigner, issued from the 
gates of Dresden for a walk, and, without 
having any destination, chanced to cross 
the village of Blassewitz. Our promenader 
appeared sometimes to be dreaming pro- 
foundly, at others to be humming some 
melody and marking the measure by strik- 
ing one hand against the other. As he 
was passing the home of Father Fritz, he 
suddenly ceased musing and humming. 

“What do I hear?” said he to himself, 
stopping. 

What he heard was a very difficult com- 
position being very correctly executed on 
the violin. His surprise did not proceed 
from the fact of there being music in the 
village—that was very common in Ger- 
many; but he was astonished that a vil- 
lage should, possess, in one of its modest 
cottages, a musician of so much merit. 
The reader may imagine his stupefaction, 
when, on approaching the window, which 
was open, he recognized the virtuoso as 
quite a boy, clad in the coarse habits of 
the villagers. 

‘Bravo! bravissimo!” cried he, clapping 
his hands with enthusiasm. 

It was fortunate that Father Fritz, who 
with Mynheer Saasfeld constituted at this 
moment Amedée’s audience, responded 
politely to that mark of approbation, The 
stranger willingly accepted the cordial hos- 
pitality that was offered him, and evinced 
so much interest and admiration, that 
Amedée repeated before him all his reper- 
toire. 

The sitting concluded, they commenced 
conversing. 

“ Your intention is undoubtedly to push 
forward the lad ?” asked the stranger of 
Father Fritz. 
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“ Alas! if I could do it, I would with 

pleasure. God knows that limited means 

alone prevent my employing a master.” 

“Hold!” he said after a moment's 
silence. ‘I am going to communicate to 
you, without preamble, a thought that has 
occurred to me: intrust with me your 
son; I will not ask a farthing; the boy 
may repay my cares by little services; and 
T will answer for it that in a few years he 
will have taken rank among our most 
illustrious musicians.” t 

That proposition opened wide the eyes 
and pricked up the ears of Father Fritz. 

“Ah! sir,” said he, “what a good act 
you would be doing, and how grateful I 
should be!” Then prudence overcame all 
other sentiments, and he added in a timid 
voice: “ Will you excuse me, if I take the 
liberty of addressing you one question— 
but—I do not know who you are.” 

“Your curiosity is quite just,” respond- 
ed the stranger, smiling. “I am X., a 
member of the royal chapel at Stockholm, 
and my design is to visit Italy, with the 
purpose of admiring the great masters, 
of becoming acquainted with them, and of 
soliciting their counsel and even their in- 
struction ; it depends upon you to deter- 
mine whether this journey shall be of more 
profit to your son than to me.’ 

- This was an alluring prospect opened to 
the eyes of Father Fritz. Mynheer affirmed, 
with his most solemn voice, that the finger 
of Providence was manifestly disclosed in 
the accident that had conducted X. to 
Blassewitz. Amedée, dazzled at the offer, 
hung to the neck of his father, praying 
that he might be allowed to depart. 

A compact, with such conditions, it 
could not take long to conclude. X. 
passed the night in the fiddler’s cottage ; 
and when, on the morrow, he departed, af- 
ter having bade adieu to-his host, Amedée 
accompanied him, carrying on his staff, 
swinging from his shoulder, a little bundle 
that contained his effects. 


IIL. 


After a brief sojourn at Dresden, X. 
mounted his carriage, to continue his 
travels. 

“My good boy,” said he to Amedée, 
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follow me on foot; I will go slowly ; I do 
not see how I can do better—my carriage 
is so narrow!” : 

It was, in fact, a sort of cabriolet, narrow 
enough, and drawn by a single horse. The 
virtuoso, although rich, was a somewhat 
parsimonious character, and, moreover, 
liked his ease. By crowding a little, it 
would have been. possible to make room 
for the child; but the idea did not occur 
to him. We must say that Amedée had 
no disposition to complain; his respect 
for X. in whom he beheid a_benefac- 
tor, made him think the latter’s conduct 
quite natural, and the golden dreams with 
which his young imagination was filled for 
a long time prevented his feeling fatigued. 

But it was by no means a day’s journey, 
and the road was often rough for foot- 
travel. X. reached Hamburg first, and 
thence directed his way toward Italy, 
crossing Austria and the mountains of 
Styria and Corinthia. A traveler of vigor 
and with the strength of age would not 
have dared to undertake such a journey ; 
the reader may, therefore, judge of the suf- 
ferings poor Amedée submitted to in 
always seeing roll before him the convey- 
ance of his benefactor. Once, however, 
strength failed the boy, and he seated 
himself at the roadside, where, with his 
head in his hands, he shed a torrent of 
tears. 

Was it because of the harshness of the 
great artist that he wept? No; it was 
himself the generous boy accused ; he was 
bewailing his insufficient strength. 

X. observing that Amedée no longer 
trotted at his side, stopped his horse and 
threw a look over the road through an 
opening in the back of his carriage. On 
seeing the child sitting down, he began to 
suspect that he must be seriously tired. 
But it was not without a curse that our 
virtuoso decided to drive back and make 
Amedée enter his cabriolet. 

“Do you know, my boy, that you cause 
me a great deal of trouble? Yet I am 
performing a Christian duty, and I trust 
heaven will repay me.” 

In about a quarter of an hour, during 
which he uttered more than twenty sighs, 
he resumed, in a terribly short tone : 
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“Well, my boy, do you feel better?” 
“Oh! yes, sir,” replied Amedée, en- 
chanted with that new method of travel- 


ing. 

“Come, then ; I am very uncomfortable. 
Since you are no longer tired, get down 
and permit me to breathe a little in my 
turn.” 

Amedée descended and resignedly com- 
menced walking again. 

That scene was renewed five or six 
times, not without forcing heavy sighs 
from X., who did not cease repeating: 

“All is not roses for him who would 
do good.” . 

We owe it to X. to say that, beyond the 
remarkable effort of vouchsafing for a few 
minutes a place in his carriage to poor 
Amedée, in his nourishment he expe- 
rienced the additional sacrifice of eight- 
een cents a day. 


IV. 


X. was one of those persons in whom 
the fire of enthusiasm is extinguished as 
promptly as lighted ; every day and hour 
that rolled over him weakened the sou- 
venir of the impression which the playing 
of Amedée had produced on him, “That 
is the way one allows himself to be be- 
trayed by enthusiasm!” thought he. 
“And then how foolishly one acts, in 
perhaps compromising the future of a 
child by opening to him a career he may 
fail of accomplishing half way in its pur- 
suit. And how much embarrassment one 
thus incurs! But what matters it? I 
promised Father Fritz to take care of his 
son—TI will do it.” 

And, indeed, hardly had he arrived at 
one of the principal cities of Italy, where 
he calculated sojourning for some time, 
when he summoned Amedée one morning 
and said to him: “ My child, this is the 
place and time to commence fulfilling the 
promise I made your excellent father. 
In return for my favors to you, I only ask 
for services proportioned to the strength 
of your age. Come! here are my boots; 
bring them back when you have made 
them shine.” 

Amedée, amazed, took the boots, but 
did not leave the apartment. ; 
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“What are. you waiting for, my boy ? 
Did you not hear me ?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir; but what—” 

“* Well, what is it ?” 

“What I wished to ask you was, when 
you will have the kindness to give me 
my first lesson ?” 

“ Lesson in what ?” 

“ Music.” 

X. assumed a compassionate look, and, 
shrugging his shoulders, said, “You are 
crazy ; I would not, certainly, render that 
bad service.” 

A tear rolled down the child’s cheek ; 
still he hazarded the observation : 

“But, sir, why, then, did you bring me 
avith you?” s 

“Ah! yes, there it is; why did I 
bring you with me?’ said the virtuoso, 
without feeling the least disconcerted in 
the world. ‘That shows that every one 
has his moments of thoughtlessness, and 
that your father has not been more ex- 
empt than I. At all events, what is done 
is done; I could not have the barbarity 
to cast you on the world; I, therefore, 
eonsent to take care of you, on condition, 
be it understood, that you will serve me ; 
only I promise you shall not be treated 
as a servant by being offered wages.” 

Amedée had no other alternative than 
to accept the proposition of X., or to be 
exposed to die of hunger. He bore away 
the boots, and set himself to work to 
polish them. 

X. kept his word ; he treated Amedée 
so unlike a hired servant that the unfor- 
tunate boy never saw the color of his 
master’s money. He was by way of 
compensation wretchedly enough clad 
and still more wretchedly fed. Yet his 
personal sufferings were not what affected 
him most; he only felt really sad at 
thought of the miserable condition in 
which his father was living and of his in- 
ability to assist him. - That sorrowful re- 
flection, which often inflicted his heart at 
an age when one ordinarily surrenders 
himself entirely to thoughtlessness and 
love of pleasure, ended by inspiring him 
with a generous resolution ; he conceived 
the idea of copying music. In a short 
time he had saved some money, and, in- 
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stead of asking aid from Father Fritz, as 
his master had frequently counseled him, 
he sent the good fiddler the total of his 
small savings in a letter, filled with joy 
at having been able through his labors to 
comfort his father, who had denied him- 
self to give him a little education. That 
very touching letter bore in gross charac- 
ters on the address, “ Good news from 
Amedee in Italy!” as if his good heart 
had apprehended his father might not be 
sufficiently assured of his happiness. 


Vv. 


Tartini, the celebrated composer and 
the first violinist of his age, resided in the 
city where X. was then sojourning. The 
latter, a great admirer of the maestro, re- 
solved to perfect himself by becoming in- 
‘itiated. through him into all the refine- 
ments of the art. The day in which he 
was to take his first lesson, X. directed 
Amedée to carry in advance his violin to 
Tartini’s. The boy had often heard pro- 
nounced with eulogy the name of the 
great artist. 


“How happy is this X.!” thought he, . 


on his way. “Alas! if heaven had only 
willed that I might be in his place!” 
After repeatedly uttering that exclama- 
tion, he concluded, “But, without being 
in his place, why may I not be like 
him ?” 

His good genius had spoken under a 
good inspiration. Yet, after examination, 
the idea appeared to him so audacious 
that he rejected it as impracticable. Mis- 
fortune had already taught him to brave 
his thoughts, and illusion, which had 
hitherto sustained his courage, no longer 
found a place in his young heart, 

Having finally resolved to abandon his 
inspiration, he was prepared to deliver his 
master’s violin to the first person he might 
encounter at Tartini’s. 

“‘ Very good, my child,” said that per- 
son tohim; “I hold myself at the service 
of your master.” 

Chance had thrown Amedée into the 
presence of Tartini himself. He was a 
handsome old man, whose physiognomy 
announced the greatest benevolence, 

Amedee felt attracted toward him by a 


The Shepherd-Boy of Blassewitz. 
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secret impulse of the heart, ‘and at the 
same time the idea he had abandoned rose 
imperiously before his vision. “Sir,” 
said he, in a voice that trembled with emo- 
tion, “ would you permit me to say a word 
to you in my own name?” 

'“ Why not ?” responded the artist with 
asweet smile. ‘Come, what have you to 
ask of me ?” 

“You will think me very bold, but the 
kindness I see written in your eye gives 
me the hope you will not be offended.” 

“Explain yourself, and I answer that 
you shall not have been deceived.” 

“T would obtain a privilege from you 
that would render me happier than all the 
treasures of the world.” 

“ And what is that privilege?” 

“Tt is,” stammered Amedée, “that I 
may accompany Master X., whenever he 
comes hither, and listen to the lessons he 
may receive from you.” 

“What?” said Tartini. 

“ Only at the door,” replied the child 
in his most supplicating voice. 

“ At the door?. Ah! you love music 
very much, then ?” 

“ Love it, indeed !” 

“ And you wish to indulge a little in 
advance the pleasures of the concert ?” 

“T wish to become a musician like you,” 
replied the boy, throwing back his head 
with pride. 

Tartini looked with surprise upon that 
young countenance, lighted up with intel- 
ligence. 

“Ah! ah! If you only knew the first 
principles of an art which has so many 
followers, of whom so few are distin- 
guished !” 

“T play a little on the violin,” respond- 
ed Amedée, modestly lowering his eyes. 

“Open that case, take out the instru- 
ment it contains, and show me what you 
know.” 

Amedée obeyed. Tartini listened to 
his playing with profound wonderment. 
The child, when he had finished, trem- 
blingly arose, with his eyes fastened on 
his judge. 

“‘ My child,” said Tartini, “ your request 
is ridiculous ; I-deny it.” 

Amedée felt his heart failing. 
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“ Ay! what is it you are asking for? 
Come,” continued the artist, “take up 
the violin which you have dropped, and 
seat yourself for a moment before putting 
it away. Certainly I reject your request. 
Listen at the door to the lessons I am 
' going to give your master! For shame! 
You would be too long on the road.” And 
while Amedée, palpitating between joy 
and grief, seemed to hesitate as to the 
‘ sense he should attribute to these words, 
Tartini added : 

“T intend giving you lessons directly. 
Is that clear? And I answer that in a 
few years you will have outstripped me. 
Scholars of your stamp are not common, 
and, when one chances to fall in hand, I 
can not afford to lose him.” 

The reader will understand better than 
I can describe the joy of Amedée, and the 
warmth with which he testified his grati- 
tude to the excellent Tartini. 

But the most beautiful day has its 
clouds. X., informed of Amedée’s hap- 
piness, conceived a violent spite, which he 
was not long in manifesting. 

“My dear,” said he to the child in a 
rallying tone, “you are going to become 
a great man, and great men are not in- 
tended to be lackeys.” And speaking 
thus, he placed in Amedée’s hand the 
staff and the little package we have already 
recognized, and pointed his finger toward 
the door, without adding a word, nor, 
what is more, the smallest piece of money. 

This was the last misfortune of the 


The Pine-Tree .” 
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Shepherd Boy of Blassewitz. An English 
physician, who was also a pupil of Tarti- 
ni, conceived a friendship for his young 
fellow-disciple, and offered him a more 
generous hospitality than that which had 
emanated from his previous patron. 


VL 


In the royal palace of Stockholm two 
men of about the same age were one day 
closeted in a library, and seated before a 
table covered with manuscript noticeable 
for its numerous erasures and corrections. 
This manuscript, in which words dressed 
and notes arranged in musical phrases 
were mingled, was destined, when collect- 
ed and methodized, to constitute an opera. 

The poet and the musician had met 
there to examine, to collate, and to dis- . 
cuss their work for the last time before 
delivering it into the hands of the come- 
dian to prepare for the stage. The work 
was entitled Gustavus Vasa. The poet 
was called Gustavus III., king of Sweden. 

The musician was Naumann, the illus- 
trious author, who has left so many re- 
markable operas and so many beautiful 
morsels of religious music, among which 
are still admired Davidde in Serapinto, 
Pater Noster, and the cantata of The Pil- 
grims to the Holy Sepulchre. 

We must not forget to say that Nau- 
mann also called himself Amedée, and our 
readers will readily recognize in him The 
Shepherd Boy of Blassewitz. 


THE PINE-TREE. 


Tue day is spring-like and bright and still ; 
Softly the one tall pine on the hill 

Is whispering a music as sweet and low 

As voices which breathe from the long ago. 


A murmur comes from that lonely tree 
Like the sound of the surf of a summer sea, 
As soft and dreamy, as faint and sweet, 

As ripples melting in foam at our feet. 


The robin sings among cherry blooms, 
The wild bees follow their sweet perfumes, 
The orchard rings with a merry crowd 
Of spring birds singing their songs aloud. 


But the pine-tree whispers with pensive tone, 
Sabbath it keeps on the hill alone ; 

No birds light now in its solemn shade 
Which all the winter their shelter made, 


I turn away from the orchard’s glee 

To sit and muse by the lonely tree : 
Does it miss, like me, a face this spring, 
Fairer than all this blossoming ? 


Does it miss, like me, a voice more dear 
Than the bobolink’s carol sweet and clear? 
Or wonder, like me, that this mirth goes on 
When our one darling, our joy, is gone? 


O pine, dear tree! with the spirit voice 
Calm, whether we suffer or rejoice, 

Rapt far from our earthly joy and care, 
Touched, like a harp, by the upper air— 


I did but dream that my human pain 
Mingled its minor with thy pure strain ; 
But, waking, I feel that thy melody 
Soothes and quiets and comforts me. 
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FOR MY SAKE. 


A THOUGHT FROM RUDOLPH STIER. 


For my sake, not thine, O Lord of glory, 
Thou didst lay thy regal raiment by; 
For my sake, not thine, O wondrous story, 

Came to suffer, and for me to die! 


Lo! the King, with love supreme and endless, 
Did the office of a servant bear;— 
Crowned with thorns, and buffeted, and 
friendless, 
That I might be made a kingly heir ! 


Turn, O man, the world’s historic pages, 
Scan each noble and heroic deed; 
Can ye find in all recording ages, 

* Buch a love, to meet so sore a need? 


Not in old or new, or mystic story, 
Is there that ye may with this compare ; 
King of kings! who put aside his glory, 
That I might a crown of glory wear! 


For my sake, O Lord, this abnegation, 
When thine angels stood from thee apart; 
For my sake, the death and desolation !— 
—Peace; my wondering and perplexed 
heart! 


Here so much as this to thee unfolding— 
More than this the human could not bear ; 

And the rest, when thou his face beholding, 
Shalt the fullness of his glory share! 


_ 


OUT OF ROME UNDER A CLOAK. 


Wau turning over the pages of an old 
scrap-book, the other day, I lighted on a 
diligence ticket, issued at the ‘‘ Messa- 
geries Generales, Rue St. Honoré, Ge- 
neve,” in one of the later months of 1848. 
It was but a dead leaf out of the past, yet 
how it started the memories of eighteen 
years ago! Shall I gather up a few of 
those reminiscences, and lay them, dry 
though they be, beside the fresher notes 
of travel which sometimes enrich these 

pages ? . 

‘ Tt was a rare year for travel, that 
year 1848. A finer summer never shone 
on Europe, or the British Isles. Many 
and many a mile we journeyed, in post- 
coach, in railway carriage of every class 
—once even standing in a fourth-class 
car in Holland; in diligence, malleposte, 
on horse and mule back, and on foot ; and 
the rains of heaven never wet us, scarce 
ever for an hour detained us. Once 
only were we caught out in a pouring 
shower, and that was on our way from 
the Grimsel to Handek. For a short 
hour our party, of two ripe divines and 
three licentiates, nested under an over- 
hanging rock, and within the smallest 
compass. Congregationalists and Pres- 


byterians, we extemporized a plan of 
union, and made, as nearly as possible, 
one body. A noteworthy consequence 
of the long weeks of sunshine which 
blessed Swiss tourists in that year, was 
shortly after encountered at Chamouni, 
The edges of the crevasses on the Mer de 
Glace were unusually rounded, and the 
“ponts” narrowed, so that one of our 
company, now a leading pastor in New 
Hampshire, barely escaped an untimely 
burial in a yawning cleft. Thanks to a 
stout alpenstock, a strong-armed guide, 
and a gracious Providence, his feet and 
ankle-bones received strength when their 
own failed them, and he is alive this 
day. 

The chief advantage, however, of that 
memorable year to travelers was, that it 
was a year of revolution—revolution that 
was incomplete, and in some cases disas- 
trous, yet that pervaded the whole air of 
the continent. If it closed some spots of 
interest to all access, such as Berlin .and 
Venice, it afforded now and then spec- 
tacles never to be repeated. It was 
something to enter Paris among the first 
travelers admitted after the insurrection 
of June; to note, on the way to the 
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hotel, the blood-streaked gutters near 
the Porte St. Martin, where some of the 
hottest fighting of that conflict took 
place; to climb, the day after, over count- 
less barricades of omnibuses, of upturn- 
ed wagons, of loose lumber, and of pav- 
‘ing-stones, all yet undisturbed—the last 
barricades probably of Paris. Admirably 
built some of them were, especially in 
the Latin quarter. I can almost identify 
in recollection the one described so vividly 
in Les Miserables, as one below which I 
counted two hundred scars of musket- 
shot in one small shop-front. I gather- 
ed a handful of bullets within the 
broken window, as one might gather 
hail-stones in a fence-corner, after a 
shower. Curiously too, we Americans, 
comparative strangers to war, fingered 
those sjx or eight round holes, circling so 
accurately the lock of the great door of 
the Pantheon, unbolting it by cannon- 
ball, for the charge of the National 
Guard, or perhaps the Garde Mobile, 
two days before, Louis Napoleon was 
then comparatively unheard of. He was 
the sport of caricatures. Cavaignac was 
the master-spirit of the hour. When, 
six months later, we spent a Sunday in 
Paris, it was to witness the excitement 
of that election which made the nephew 
of his uncle President of the French Re- 
public. On Monday morning we sat in 
the gallery of the National Assembly as 
the members gathered. Napoleon was 
not there ; but around Cavaignac pressed 
a throng of friends, rendering the hom- 
age of their respect, under his defeat. 
Among them came several men of color, 
members, perhaps, from the French Is- 
lands of the West Indies, but positively 
black, and with the manner and air of 
gentlemen, 

It was something to enter Milan, the 
first party of travelers apparently from 
May to September. The hotels seemed 


deserted. Our landlord entertained us in 
his family rooms, and always had one 
guest additional, whom we partially sus- 
pected to be a government spy. If he 
was not of that ilk, he was the person of 
all others whom we met abroad, most 
solicitous for information respecting our 
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country and our own opinions. He was 
a plump, round-faced, spectacled, and 
seedy individual, inextinguishable in talk, 
and pressing in his recommendations of 
our host's good wine. He seemed to 
post himself between whiles in order to 
draw us out. Among many curious ques- 
tions which he thrust upon us was this: 
“What can you say for a country and its 
institutions whose Chief Magistrate had 
his nose pulled in public?” | I could have 
wished to deliver the fellow over to the 
tender mercies of Old Hickory on the 
spot. One of the finest spectacles we 
saw in Europe was the march of 60,000 
Austrian soldiers through Milan. We 
had seen 100,000 French troops (so esti- 
mated) reviewed a few months before on 
the Place de la Concorde, and had walked 
among their picturesque bivouacs in the 
streets, where their camp-fires burned 
through the asphalt pavements; but the 
Austrians made a far finer show. Their 
white uniforms; their grand height, es- 
pecially of the Croats; the lingering 
traces of costume; each race, as the Hun- 
garians, retaining something distinctive 
in dress; the flush of victory, over all— 
made that parade one of the rarest of mili- 
tary displays; one, certainly, which Aus- 
trians will never again present in Italy. 
It was something to witness at Florence 
an émeute, which, like the breaking crest. 
of a wave, marked the highest point to 
which the revolutionary spirit reached in 
that Art city. We looked out one even- 
ing, from our high lodgings in the Corso 
degli Somirari, to wonder at the unusual 
throng ebbing and flowing around some 
notices at the street corners. We saw 
plainly the signs of popular ferment and 
dissatisfaction. -The hum of voices, 
though in a foreign tongue, was threat- 
ening. Presently came the steady tramp 
of soldiers from the direction of the 
Duke’s palace; a battalion, perhaps, 
marching at moderate pace, and in double 
file, and in the very centre of the street. 
No opposition was made to them. The 
crowd parted before them and closed in 
their rear. Once through, they wheeled 
and repeated the manceuvre in the same 
steady silence. Now they were some- 
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what pressed and jostled, and shouts of 
derision followed them. Still no appa- 
rent violence was offered them, and yet 
the crowd grew thicker and more restive. 
A few moments, and we heard the sud- 
den rattle of hoofs and clang of sabres, 
and down galloped a squadron of cavalry 
at rapid rate, their swords out and flash- 
ing. This looked like work. They 
plunged into the crowd without drawing 
rein. They struck right and left, and 
seemed here and there to bring blood. 
The mob melted like snow. The living 
mass that just now filled the street from 
wall to wall, flowed off in streams at 
every crossing, and the silent Corso 
echoed with the clatter of the horsemen, 
as they scattered in detachments to guard 
the points of access, 

It was something to happen into Rome 
just in the first seething of that revolt 
which dsove the chief successor of the 
apostles forth a fugitive among the fish- 
ermen of Gaeta. Noram I ashamed to 
own that we, too, cut short our stay and 
fled before he did, in a hardly more regu- 
lar way; of which more hereafter. 

But to return to that diligence ticket 
which has given rein to these recollec- 
tions, That, at least, was entirely regu- 
lar. It certified that by the payment of 
so many francs as arrhes de place, seat 
No, 4 in the interieure was mine abso- 
lutely for the forty-eight hours, more or 
less, ensuing. I laid me down and slept 
in peace, till an early call summoned us 
to the start. Breakfast hurried through, 
we hastened through the misty freshness 
of the morning to the office of departure. 
Nor were we late: but lo, my seat was 
occupied — could I believe my eyes? 
There, in No. 4, sat a slight, wiry, foxy- 
looking man, in complacent possession of 
my inalienable right. I made my claim; 
I remonstrated; I summoned the con- 
ducteur; I produced my ticket; I ar- 
rayed my witnesses: in vain. My case 
was good; better than the Frenth in 
which I stated it; but there sat the in- 
truder fixed and immovable. He pro- 
duced no title, but simply sat against 
time; and for some undiscovered reason, 
which could hardly have been his wealth 
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or greatness, none of the powers that 
were would interfere forcibly to eject 
hir, The departure wasimminent. We 
crowded in and shook down, creating, by 
the force of gravitation, a new, unnum- 
bered seat. Fortunately there were no 
stout persons in the company, and we* 
endured the pressure. When the first 
ebullition of indignation had subsided, we 
fell into some converse with the inter- 
loper, and found that he was an English- 
man and a Plymouth Brother, whatever 
that might be. He was on his way to 
prosecute a religious mission on his own 
account, apparently, among the mountain 
settlements through which our journey 
lay. He seemed to be impelled by a nar- 
row fanaticism, based perhaps on genuine 
Christian zeal, but which made him alien 
from the general household of faith, and 
a little careless of the smaller matters of 
equity between man and man. He 
slipped out of the diligence as we stopped 
at some upland village, and was not re- 
gretted. 

Another traveler, reserved at first, be- 
came at length most earnest and impas- 
sioned in conversation, and we parted 
from him at last almost as from a personal 
friend. He was an Italian refugee who 
had spent the summer in Geneva. He 
did not discover to us his home: but we 
gathered that he was one of the compro- 
misés, or suspected persons, who had been 
obliged to fly from Italy to escape Aus- 
trian or Papal arrest. At that moment a 
truce of four days had been declared be- ¢ 
tween Carlo Alberto and the Austrians, 
and he was venturing to pass within the 
lines of danger. He seemed to be in 
search of a brother more deeply impli- 
cated than himself. He was evidently a 
man of culture and good-breeding. He 
had read and thought earnestly on the 
chief questions of the day. What aroused 
him to conversation and confidence was 
the discovery that two of his fellow-tra- 
velers were Americans, All our original 
compagnons de voyage had dropped off by 
the way, and their places had been filled 
at Sion by a sister of some religious order 
and two interesting girls, pupils proba- 
bly in a convent school, whom she was 
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accompanying to theirhome. Of gentle- 
men there remained only the Italian and 
ourselves. His eye brightened when he 
found that he was alone in effect with 
two Americans. He began to ply us 
with questions touching our country, our 
government, our laws and institutions. 
He poured out his indignation and sor- 
row over the condition of Italy. He 
reviled the Austrians. He scorned the 
priests and monastic orders. He spoke 
not without sympathy of the Sardinian 
Government and their doubtful struggle 
against the Austrian despotism. But it 
was easy to see that he was at heart a 
republican, and that he burned with revo- 
lutionary ardor. 

At length he asked what was the ulti- 
mate basis of security to the United 
States; what made our liberties safe and 
gave our free institutions a permanence 
not realized in Europe. The answer 
was, “in one word, religion.” No reply 
could have surprised him more. “ Re- 
ligion?” he repeated, with an accent of 
contempt and denial. Religion to him 
meant the Romish imposture, with all.its 
worn-out puerilities, He knew no other. 
He had no just conception of Protestant- 
ism in Europe, and none whatever of 
Protestant Christianity in America. He 
would not accept the answer. He in- 
sisted that the secret of our strength and 
safety must be in our widespread educa- 
tion. He freely admitted the value of 
that general intelligence which was the 
birthright of all among us who would 
enjoy it; but still we urged the first 
reply ds the true one." We labored to 
unfold to him what Evangelical Christian- 
ity was in the United States—how free, 
how spontaneous, how personal, We 
told him how completely it was divorced 
from priestcraft and pretence; how it 
encouraged free thought and fostered 
education without preseribing it; how it 
pervaded all minds with the sense of 
obligation—obligation the greater be- 
cause the individual was free; how it re- 
enforced conscience and natural allegiance 
to the right. We explained the volun- 
tary system by which religious ordinances 
were supported of free-will, and were 
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felt as a shelter and a blessing, and not 
asa burden. It was all new to the Ital- 
ian patriot. Strange, perhaps doubtful, 
and not readily to be grasped. When 
we finished, he sat back and thought. 
Much as he had studied liberty, he had 
never associated it with religion. He 
could hardly dissever that term in his 
thoughts from the odious pretensions of 
the Papacy and its attendant corruptions, 
with which he was familiar. 

While the conversation had been pass- 
ing, a by-play had been going on, which 
mingled a shade of the ludicrous even with 
the earnestness of the discussion. The 
good sister of the convent, with her young 
charge, had fallen on evil times. Here 
she was cooped up with those who must © 
have seemed to her the very servants of 
Satan. She and her pupils were com- 
pelled to listen to these open assaults on 
the Holy Catholic Church, and to these 
abominable utterances of heretics from 
beyond the seas. While not a word was 
spoken which could have seemed person- 
ally discourteous, the whole conversation 
must have been shocking to every sensi- 
bility of a Popish soul. She did not dis- 
guise her horror, but strove to occupy 
the attention of her pupils away from 
what was passing, and covered them and 
herself with the frequent sign of the 
cross, as if to exorcise the evil influences 
of the hour. ' 

The Italian parted from us at Milan, 
and we expected to see him no more, 
A few weeks later, however, we stum- 
bled upon him in Rome, looking worn 
and dilapidated. He wasstanding alone, 
with an expression of dejection, near 
the diligence office from: which we were 
taking our departure. If he recognized 
us, he chose not to give us any token of 
it, and we respected his incognito. 

That ride out of Rome shall furnish the 
last of these reminiscences, I must be 
pardoned if I speak here chiefly in the 
first person, for on that day I lost my 
citizenship and my personality, and came 
under Papal censure. It was All-Saints’ 
day, the first of November. For the 
fortnight previous, the omens of evil had 
multiplied. One of the Papal functiona- 
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ries, whose office resembled that of our 
Secretary of War, had just. reviewed a 
little army of boys, called “Speranza d’ 
Italia,” and had managed, in his address 
to them, to give great offense to the Na- 
tional Guard, the bone and sinew of the 
people. The Pope himself was treated, 
whenever he appeared, with a marked 
neglect. In place of the crowds who 
used to throng his way with cheers of 
“Viva Pio Nono!” the citizens held 


themselves aloof as he drove out for his ‘ 


daily airing; and only a few beggars 
kneeled for his blessing. Assassinations 
were becoming frequent. Three were 
‘reported to have taken place near the 
Piazza di Spagna. We concluded to re- 
tire before the storm of revolution broke; 
but decided to stay at least to witness 
the celebration of Mass on All-Saints’ 
day, in which the Pope took part. His 
Holiness did not venture to hold the ser- 
vice in the Sistine Chapel, as was usual, 
but made use of the Chapel of the Quiri- 
nal Palace, where he then lived. There 
is no need to record the impressions of 
that scene, witnessed in substance every 
year by so many of our countrymen. I 
remember being specially amused in see- 
ing the Cardinals unrolled by their at- 
tendants. These great dignitaries came 
dressed in purple and fine linen, but with 
the scarlet robe, which is their specialty, 
carefully rolled up almost to their armpits ; 
and it was an edifying sight to see their 
silken splendor unfolded till it fell all 
around them in‘a train of scarlet: glory. 
There comes back in this connection also 
& vague remembrance of a scene in the 
antechamber, where some gentleman 
was detained till he could transmute his 
coat into a presentable garment. Full 
dress is rigorously insisted on in the pre- 
sence of St, Peter’s successor. The apos- 
tle himself, who, to meet his Master, sim- 
ply cast his fisher’s coat about him, could 
not now appear before the Vicar of Christ 
unless he wore a swallow-tailed coat and 
nether garments of black. The obstacle, 
in this instance, was surmounted by pin- 
ning out of sight the superfluous portions 
of an offending garment, till it had the 
semblance of a dress-coat. So we en- 
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tered and beheld the Mass of All-Saints, 
and went our way. We had been in 
sacred precincts, but we found soon that 
the wicked had stood by our side. 80 
late had the service closed, that but little 
time remained before the diligence should 
leave in which our places were booked, 
and our passage paid for Civita Vecchia, 
While on the way to the office, I dis- 
covered that my passport was missing. 
It had been stolen from my pocket in the 
wery chapel of His Holiness. What to 
do’was the question. It was hazardous 
to attempt departure without a passport. 
It was disagreeable to stay. Delay would 
seriously inconvenience the whole party, 
and involve a considerable forfeiture of 
passage-money. A decision must be had 
on the spot. The conducteur was called 
into council. He looked grave and dubi- 
ous, but finally put faith in our story, and 
proposed a plan. He would furnish our 
party, then of four, a separate and close 
carriage. I should lie down upon the 
floor, and be covered with a cloak, while 
my companions should occupy the nar- 
row windows and present their passports 
to the guard at the gate, trusting that he 
would not make too close a scrutiny. It 
was a dangerous scheme, foolhardy, as I 
now look back on it, but it was success- 
ful. I rode out of the Porta Cavalleg- 
gieri in the early dusk, crouched beneath 
a cloak; and when ‘the challenge had 
been given and the inspection made, and 
the walls of Rome were behind us, I 
sprang up to laugh, at first, and then to 
digest a sober second thought. A man 
without a passport in 1848 was nobody, 
or rather he was an outlaw, a dangerous 
person at the best, who, when found, was 
to be carefully made note of. Werumbled 
on through the night and dawn, sleeping 
only a troubled sleep, and at last drew near 
to Civita Veechia, It was broad daylight; 
besides, there seemed a greater audacity 
in entering a city clandestinely than in 
leaving it. I therefore rode erect, and 
was arrested at the gate. No rudeness 
was used, but no explanation was admit- 
ted. The times were out of joint. Re- 
publican emissaries were abroad. I was 
a man without a passport, and therefore 
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withont a certain name, or country, or 
endorsement of any sort. I need not be 
confined, but must be looked after; and 
at all events, must stay in that port and 
prison-city of Rome, until I obtained a 
regular passport, This was certainly le- 
nient treatment for the times, and under 
the circumstances, 

Fortunately we found at Civita Vec- 
chia what Rome did not contain—an 
efficient American Consul. He was an 
Englishman, but thoroughly alive to 
American interests, and plucky to the 
backbone. He took the case in hand. 
A consultation was held at his office. 
We drew inspiration from the eagle 
which spread itselt above the door. We 
searched the statutes of the United States 
touching consular authority, and became 
convinced that, in such an emergency, 
no American minister being nearer than 
Naples, the consul had power to issue a 
new passport and clothe me with a new 
identity as an American citizen, Armed 
with this confidence, we asked an audi- 
ence of the governor of the city, and it 
was granted. Imagine a lofty room ele- 
gantly decorated, In this the consul and 
myself, with one friend, whose passport 
is en regle, are waiting to approach the 
presence. Suddenly, in walks his Ex- 
cellency, Monsignore ——, a young, 
plump, dapper ecclesiastic, in a purple 
dress not absolutely a petticoat, but 
strongly suggestive of it, and a rich cape 
of lace. He hears courteously the state- 
ment of my loss, and the petition for 
liberty to leave on the next boat for 
Naples. ‘Impossible, impossible!” he 
answers. “It would be wholly contrary 
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to regulations. The gentleman must 
remain here under surveillance till he 
shall have received a passport in due 
form from the nearest resident ambassa- 
dor of his country.” It was politely 
spoken, but in a definitive manner, as if 
the audience was now toclose. Another 
moment and we should have been dis- 
missed ; but here came out the Consul in 
great force. He asserted his special au- 
thority in such cases. He presented his 
proofs. He declared his purpose to exer- 
cise his right upon the spot, and taking 
my companion’s passport, entered my 
name adjoining his, so that it thenceforth 
should read: “ Pass Mr. W. L. K. and his 
companion, Mr. W. H. G., citizens of 
the United States of America.” Having’ 
affixed to this his seal of office, he pre- 
sented it to the governor for his visé, 
saying: “I claim for this gentleman, 
known to me to be an American citizen, 
his personal freedom and liberty of de- 
parture, and shall immediately report to 
the commandant of our fleet at Spezzia 
if I am refused.” It was a piece of bra- 
vado, but was not spoken in an offensive 
way. His Excellency inquired more 
particularly into the unusual claim of 
consular powers, and listened with a 
kindly credence to the exposition. At 
last he said with an expression of humor: 
“Tf you will pledge your honor that this 
gentleman is a respectable person, I will 
consent that he shall leave.” And so 
ended our Roman holiday. We woke 
next morning in the Bay of Naples. But 
I have always wondered who stole my 
passport, and what use he made of my 
personality. 


——_______0 oe. -— 


THE SOUNDS 


“He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear,” is an admonition no less appro- 
priate for the right observation of the 
works of God than for the right use of 
the sayings of Christ. Our impressions 
of beauty and sublimity from the exter- 
nal world are received chiefly through 


OF NATURE. 


the eyes and the ears; and they who 
take most delight in natural scenery are 
little aware of the extent to which their 
pleasure is due to sound, 

The ear, unlike the eye, is continually 


active. Even when sleep has paralyzed 
the other senses, it remains the half- 
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waking sentinel ready to catch the first 
notes of alarm. It is probably never 
entirely closed, but constantly pours up- 
on the internal sense an infinite variety 
of melody and harmony, and yet its 
faithfulness is more than half thrown 
away upon the inner ear which will not 
hear. Even naturalists and travelers 
notice almost everything else before 
natural sounds, unless there be some- 
thing marvelous about them, as in the 
case of the sonorous statue of Memnon 
and the sonorous rocks of the Orinoco, 
So little are we accustomed to observe, 
that strange wonders, like strange guests, 
will alone receive attention, while the 
worthier friends of every-day life are 
. passed in neglect. 

1. The sounds of Nature can be en- 
joyed only in the country. All the art 
of the city fails here. The other senses 
may be gratified by imitations. The 
forced verdure and fragrance of the 
greenhouse may give pleasure. The eye 
may be delighted with the pictured land- 
scape, But the ear can be deceived by 
no transplanted or copied sounds. The 
aviary will never produce songs like 
those of the grove and meadow. No 
marble-inclosed fountain can give the 
melody of the streamlet or waterfall. 
The wind performs none of its soothing 
symphonies among brick walls, The 
voice of morning echoing from hill and 
valley, the hum of noon, and the harmo- 
nious stillness of evening, never greet 
the ear in the haunts of busimess and ar- 
tificial pleasure. 

2. The sounds of Nature never change. 
Absence or time may alter the voice of 
friendship. The lips which once cheered 
us with tones of affection, may utter 
strange accents to which memory gives 
noresponse. Not so with Nature’s voi. 
The winds whisper through our groves 
as they did through the bowers of Eden. 
The waves resound along on shores now 
as when they rocked the ships of Colum- 
bus. Our birds carol the same songs, 
and our insects pipe the same notes, that 
gladdened the ears of our pilgrim fathers. 
Thus it is that we are safe from disap- 
pointment in giving ourselves up to all 


the fond associations which may grow up 
with natural sounds. They will not 
prove changeful friends; but however 
years may alter us, or misery bow our 
spirits, or time may remove or alienate 
human friends who once gave us joyful 
greetings, yet there will not be wanting 
voices to welcome us as we revisit the 
rural scenes of our happiest days—voices 
whieh waken memory to live all over 
again with renewed gladness. Echo 
will still respond with well-remembered 
faithfulness to the heart, of the past. 
There are touching sympathies between 
ourselves and the world we inhabit, could 
we but feel them. 

3. Almost all the sounds of Nature are 
musical, There is an important distinc- 
tion between noise and musical sound. 
The former is produced by a single or 
irregular and slowly-repeated concussion 
of the air—e.g. the stroke of a hammer, 
or the crack of a whip makes a noise. 
The latter is produced by a series of con- 
cussions occurring at regular intervals, 
and so rapidly that the ear does not dis- 
tinguish the separate reports, but only a 
continued sound, eg. when a toothed 
wheel is made to revolve so rapidly that 
a quill applied to the teeth will give 
thirty-two or more strokes in a second, 
or when an extended cord gives sixteen 
or more vibrations in a second, in each 
case @ musical sound is produced, vary- 
ing in tone with the rapidity of the mo- 
tion till the strokes reach about 32,000, 
and the vibrations something over 16,000 
in a second, when the ear no longer ap- 
prehends the sounds as musical. 

Now, the sounds of Nature are mostly 
so produced that they are musical; not 
noises, but continued sounds. .A noise 
is, indeed, scarcely a natural sound; it 
is usually the result of some irregular 
disruption or concussion ; e.g. the fall of 
a tree or roek, or the explosion of ice in 
severe cold, or the cries of alarm or dis- 
tress among animals, are all, in a sense, 
unnatural, Thunder is a good illustra- 
tion of musical sounds in Nature, It 
generally excites (except in the fearful) 
only sublime and pleasing emotions. To 
prove this, observe the common descrip- 
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tion of the pléasure produced by the 
deep tones of a powerful organ when 
the hearers, freed from every influence, 
except that of the sound, exclaim: “It 
is like thunder.” WNature’s deep bass in 
the rolling thunder is indeed awe-inspir- 
ing music; but it is music when the 
separate reports of the electric explosions 
reach the ear in such rapid succession as 
to make a continuous sound, and this is 
usually the case. 

All the natural sounds which the air is 
concerned in making are musical, The 
wind or air in motion produces sound 
when it comes in contact with other 
matter (for we must not forget that air 
is matter) with sufficient force. But it 
is such a subtle substance that when its 
sucessive particles come in contact with 
resisting objects, continued sound only 
can be the result, Natural objects are so 
arranged as most fully to develop this 
music-producing capacity of the wind. 
The waving branches of trees, with their 
tremulous leaves, are so Gontrived as to 
become instruments on which the air may 
perform a great variety of affecting mu- 
sic. Through the -foliage of some it 
whispers, sighs, and murmurs; in others 
like the flow of waters, and in others roars 
like distant waves. Besides these, there 
are numberless instances in Nature where 
columns of air are so confined as to vi- 
brate like the air in organs, flutes, and 
other wind-instruments. Multitudes of 
tubes and structures which answer the 
same purpose are everywhere played 
upon by the wind. Ordinary chimneys 
furnish an illustration. The moaning 
of the wind over them, which tells of 
coming storms, is occasioned by the vi- 
brations of the inclosed column of air; 
as the wind varies in force, the vibrations 
vary in rapidity, and thus and hence the 
varying tones. 

It is obvious that to the air we are 
indebted for all the music of animate 
Nature. The musical organs of birds, 
and insects, and man, are exquisitely 
constructed wind-instruments, in which 
the air is modulated by the vibration of 
delicate membranes. 

Sounds made by water are musical, 
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for they are continued sounds, Their 
softness is due to a curious intermingling 
of air. Water, exhausted of the atmos- 
phere, gives only a noise like the stroke 
of ahammer. But, as it is, flowing wa- 
ter ripples over the pebbles and dashes 
over the rocks, not only in melodious 
but in harmonious tones, for there is a 
blending of accordant notes very percep- 
tible to a musical ear. 

4, There is a harmony in all the va- 
rious sounds of Nature. There are few 
discords unless man makes them. You 
may enter a grove in which many birds 
of different species are singing, each in- 
dependently, but you perceive no im- 
pression of discord. This is also true of 
the human voice, when used colloquially 
and unaffected by malevolent passions; 
though a hundred persons be speaking at 
once in one apartment, yet a listener re- 
ceives no such unpleasant sensation as 
that produced by a discord between two 
singers, . 

When an innumerable flock of birds 
of the same kind are chirping or sing- 
ing each for himself, there is no apparent 
want of harmony. 

When, in the still summer evening, 
myriads of different insects are piping 
various notes, there is not only no discord 
but perceptible harmony. 

There is a striking display of wisdom 
in thus giving to all the sounds of Nature, 
animate and inanimate, such relations to 
each other that, although heard con- 
stantly together, the ear perceives no 
disagreeable confusion, 


Having stated some of the general 
characteristics of the sounds of Nature, 
we next propose to give some more par- 
ticular illustrations. 

The obvious division of the sounds of 
Nature is according to their production 
by animate or inanimate creatures; but 
it will better suit our purpose to speak 
of them together, distinguishing them 
in their relation to the seasons, hours of 
the day, and various localities; for a 
little observation shows that there are 
sounds peculiar to almost all differences 
of time and place, 
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The first and most pleasing indications 
of Spring are sounds, chiefly the notes of 
birds. Before a blade of grass is to be 
seen, just on the skirts of winter, comes 
a rusty-coated, gray-chested little bird, 
smaller than the snow-bird, about the 
size of the wren, but differing in shape; 
his notes are few and soft, forming a 
short cadence, which he repeats at con- 
siderable intervals. His name I know 
not; but whoever has noticed him will 
remember the joyous feelings inspired 
by his sweet morning and afternoon 
warblings on some of the milder days of 


late winter, for he comes rather as the 
harbinger than the attendant of spring. 

The hopes of genial weather are greatly 
increased when the simple melody of the 
bluebird greets the ear. “I have heard 
the bluebirds,” is a joyous announce- 
ment, signifying “spring is near.” We 
welcome these sounds as the first indi- 
cations of life breaking from the cold 
embrace of winter, and endure all subse- 
quent chilling blasts as his last breath, 
Then we begin to look about for flowers. 
There is a peculiar liveliness in the blue- 
bird’s note. 


“The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting’to cheer him ; 
The gardener delights in his sweet simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him. 
The slow lingering school-boys forget they'll be chid 
While gazing intent as he warbles before them, 
In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him.” —Wison. 


Next follows the robin, whose bold, 
stirring notes assert spring with greater 
confidence, Now, shall I be pardoned if 
I mention the croaking of frogs and the 
chirping of their associates in the marshes, 
as a part of the music of spring? There 
is truly nothing very sentimental in these 
sounds when the listener stands near and 
hears them bursting forth, as if to make 
amends for the long silence of winter ; 
but when first heard at a distance, and 
in the evening, they certainly are grate- 
ful, it may be from association, because 
when— 


“The loud-piping frogs make the marsh to 
ring, 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and warm 
glows the weather.” 


But association has much to do with the 
expressiveness of all sounds. 

One general remark will apply to all 
the birds of spring. Their first notes are 
irregular, sudden, and abrupt, as if they 
were too full of fresh enjoyment, too 
restless for steady occupation. But as 
summer approaches, regular song begins. 
The robin performs his stated matins 
and vespers, and others of the wood- 


land and meadow choirs give, at various 
hours, the full measure of their strains. 
Take a bright morning early in June 
as an illustration of the peculiar music of 
summer and morning. There is then an 
early hour, which is too rich in enjoyment 
to be so seldom improved. Just as the 
first light gives notice of coming day, may 
be heard twitterings and interrupted 
notes innumerable. The listener ex- 
claims: “ Where can so many birds be 
hidden!” The notes are all low and im- 
perfect, as if the little musicians were 
carefully tuning their voices for the 
approaching concert, As the dawn 
brightens, the robin takes the lead, and 
bursts forth in full song; the rest join 
in successively, till such a chorus is pro- 
duced as can be heard at no other time, 
and which must be heard to be appreci- 
ated. As the sun breaks forth in full 
splendor, the meadow lark joins his clear 
occasional note, and concludes the morn- 
ing’s performance, With the full day, 
business commences among the songsters, 
but all its hours have some peculiar 
music. One of the most prominent musi- 
cians of the summer day is the bobolink. 
I will let Geoffrey Crayon describe him: 
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“He comes amid the pomp and fra- 
of the season; his life seems all 
sensibility and enjoyment, all song and 
sunshine! He is to be found in the soft 
bosoms of the freshest and sweetest 
meadows, and is most in song when the 
clover is in blossom. He perches on the 
topmost twig of a tree, or on some 
flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks 
with the breeze, pours forth a succession 
of rich tinkling notes, Sometimes he 
pitches from the summit of a tree ; begins 
his song as soon as he gets upon the 
wing, and flutters tremulously down to 
the earth, as if overcome with the ecstasy 
of his own music, He is always in full 
song, and always with the same appear- 
ance of intoxication and delight,” 

But besides the songs of birds, there 
are many other sounds peculiar to sum- 
mer, Those belonging to rural scenes 
and employments are nearly all pleasing 
when heard in their proper place, and 
very much of the effect of all natural 
sounds depends upon thi& It is the 
lowing of the herd as it winds slowly 
over the lea, or wanders through the 
pastures, which gratifies, not that which 
comes from the confinement of the stall. 

Summer noon has its sounds— 


“Not undelightful is the ceaseless hum 
To him who wanders through the woods 
at noon.” 


Then ten thousand insects sheltered from 
the sun pursue their airy gambols, and 
with countless wings play upon the air, 
while some few join their voices and 
produce a harmony peculiarly soothing. 
Now and then some little bird, half- 
rested from his toils, will add a few soft 
notes, and as if exhausted, sink to rest 
again. Not the silence of the grove, but 
its sounds, render it so favorable to noon- 
tide reverie. 

We have one feathered songster who 
is partial to a fine summer afternoon, 
I have often been answered with sur- 
prise when praising the song of the 
cat-bird. True, he has a disagreeable 
note, justly indicated by his name, but 
he uses it only in anger or alarm. Listen 
to him at his favorite hour, and you will 
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hear a.carol unrivalled in variety of 
modulation and sweetness; there is a 
sort of professional skill. about it; a 
trilling and quavering which is peculiar 
to himself; so capricious, so changeful is 
his strain, that he is suspected of mimicry. 
As day declines, its sounds die away, 
and end with the robin's vesper; but 


“Lays as prompt still hail the dawn of night.” 


Darkness by no means introduces 
silence, When man ceases his noisy 
labors, and birds and beasts are at rest, 
sounds, unnoticed before, attract atten- 
tion, The night-breeze whispers among 
the rustling leaves, and bears to the ear 
the murmurs of waves or rivulets or 
waterfalls. Numerous tribes of insects 
then begin their songs; an occasional 
warble will burst from some retired day- 
bird, as if half-awakened by the moon- 
light or dreaming of the day’s enjoy- 
ment. The effect of perfect silence few 
ever know. It can be experienced only 
where there is neither life nor motion, 
as on the summit of the snow-capped 
mountain, 


“Where the birds dare not build, nor in- 
sect wing 
Fiit o’er the herbless soil,” 


or by those destitute of hearing. 

We have not the nightingale, but we 
have a substitute of no mean ability. 
Who has not some agreeable associa- 
tions with the plaintive strains of the 
whippoorwill? Even the owl’s note, 
when heard without. superstition, is in 
pleasant keeping with the hour. 

The insect-notes of night are all re- 
markable for their acuteness, their scale 
beginning where ours ends. There is 
also great variety; some insects emit a 
continuous note, which seems prolonged 
through the entire night; some strike 
their notes at intervals, as measured as 
the tick of a clock; others, like the 
katydid, respond to each other in a 
set phrase, and yet all making harmony, 
the key-note of which may be easily 
found by using the flute or violin, 

Autumn has its peculiar sounds. The 
winds begin to sigh heavily over fading 
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beauty. ‘The birds drop their cheerful 
strains, and, gathering in flocks, chirp 
together hasty notes of preparation for 
departure. The katydid prophesies ap- 
proaching frosts, and the cricket warns 
of coming winter. 

The sounds of winter, though not nu- 
merous, deserve notice. Perhaps few 
are aware of the variety of strains 
which the winds perform in the forest at 
this season. As he who has never ob- 
served a tree when stripped of its 
leaves has but an imperfect knowledge 
of its‘form, so he who has never listened 
to the wintry winds in a forest has no 
conception of the various modulating 
power of trees. Beneath the fierce 
blast, the oak groans like a resisting 
giant; the pines sigh forth spirit-like 
wailings; the beach shrieks sharp and 
shrill responses to each rude embrace. 
Winter is not destitute of animate 
sounds. The wren is then heard to 
most advantage as he flits around the 
door-step; ‘chanticleer’s shrill clarion, 
waking the morn, the snow-bird’s chirp, 
the pheasant’s whirr, the squirrel’s bark, 
and even the cawing of the crows, are 
some of winter's sounds we could ill 
spare, 

In addition to what has been said of 
birds, a few curious facts are worthy of 
attention. All their notes seem to convey 
intelligence to one another, but only to 
their own species, except the cry of alarm, 
which will.put all within hearing on the 
alert. Singing-birds have an instinctive 
attachment to man. There is scarcely a 
human dwelling-place upon the earth 
which has not its singing-birds; they 
will find their way to the most retired 
hut in the wilderness. Persons lost in 
the forest have been guided to safety 
by following the flight of singing-birds. 


The habits of song-birds have relation 
to human dwellings according to the 
power of their strains. Those of soft 
and sweet tdhe approach near, else they 
would never be heard; others of strong 
or coarse voice are shy because best 
heard at a distance. The whippoorwill 
always distrusts man, yet always sings 
within reach of his ear. Itis remarkable 
that all singing-birds are quite small, as 
if to excite admiration of the skill and 
wisdom of their Creator, and to endear 
them to us by their delicacy, and to 
remove all temptation to destroy them. 
If there be any wanton cruelty, it is 
found in shooting singing-birds for 
amusement, 

Perhaps my reader is ready to ask how 
the discordant voices of certain birds and 
animals agree with the assertion that na- 
tural sounds are musical. . Such sounds 
are for the most part either from animals 
of prey, or they are the notes of distress 
or anger. No one could wish the cries 
of pain to be pleasant, or the approach of 
a wild beast or venomous reptile to be 
announced by music, And, moreover, 
these harsh sounds are made at a dis- 
tance from human dwellings. The sea- 
bird’s scream serves its purpose amid 
the roar of the tempest. In regard to 
most of the discordant notes of birds, 
however, few will dissent from the 
poet :— 


“ Cawing rooks and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, the pie, and e’en the boding owl 
That hails the rising moon, have charms 
for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and 
harsh, ‘ 

Yet heard in scenes where peace forever 


reigns, 
And only there please highly for their sake.” 


—_____e+ oe —____—__ 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF SWEDEN. 


Or the three literary dialects which 
came from the same Scandinavian parent, 
the Swedish is peculiarly the language 
of song. Its mellifiuous softness renders 
it well adapted to rhythm, and the my- 


thological history of its ancestry, dim in 
primitive traditions of Odin and his asars, 
gave its earliest Skalds ample scope for 
the Runic ballad, in which the linguisti- 
cal child of the old Norse is so rich, In 
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song, all that was noble’and brave of the 
spirited Northman was embodied. From 
age to age the traditional account of the 
world’s creation was taught by sire to 
son; and in ballad, too, the memory of 
ancestral achievement and exploits kept 
alive the spirited character of rigorous 
descendants, who not only sent their 
colonies along the waste places of mari- 
time Europe, but whose daring hardi- 
hood and adventurous spirit tempted 
over the uncrossed Atlantic, and planted 
Christian colonies on the shores of Amer- 
ica long before Columbus or Vespucius 
landed on her soil. 

Sweden has not degenerated from her 
ancient renown. In poetic richness she is 
the equal of any continental nation ; but 
her language is so little understood with- 
out her borders, that the treasures of lite- 
rature locked up in the north are very little 
known in Europe, and still less in America. 
The precise date of the Swedish is 
notknown. Miiller thinks that although 
the same language was spoken in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark in the eleventh 
century, yet the germs of the modern 
Swedish existed in the dialects of the nu- 
merous Scandinavian clans long before 
that period.* Translations appear to have 
been made at a very early date, for the 
“Soul's Complaint of the Body,” that 
famous cloistral verse, ascribed to St. 
Bernard, and which is known in nearly 
all the languages of Europe, was pro- 
duced in Swedish in an early day. Many 
Swedish words are very like those of the 
north of England dialect, and the well- 
known story of the Delcarlian boy,t 
mythic as it may seem, who, in company 
with a Swedish plenipotentiary, visited 
England years ago, and was able to talk 
with the rural inhabitants, shows a strong 
resemblance to that admixture of Scotch 
and English which exists in the north 
counties of England. 

Literature found an earlier home in 
Denmark than in Sweden. In the year 


* Lectures on the Science of Language. 
By Max Miiller. First Series, Am. ed., p. 191. 

¢ Naisman. Historiola Lingue Dalekarli- 
ce. Upsalie: 1733. P. 17. 
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972, after the defeat of Harold by Otho 
the Great, the missionaries sent by the 
Archbishop of Hamburg were received, 
and thus Christianity introduced the 
learning of the cloister into the northern 
region. 

Sweden received the Catholic faith in 
the year 1000, under the reign of Olof 
Skolkonung, who was baptized by Sige- 
fred of England. For a long period the 
worship of Odin and of Christ held equal 
ground ; but in time the Norse forgot to 
chaunt the wooing of Gerda by Frey, the 
death of the noble Baldur, and the con- 
tests of Thor with the giants of Utgard. 
Under the reign of Margaret of Den- 
mark, Haquin’s widow, surnamed the 
Semiramis of the North, the three king- 
doms* were united in the worship of the 
true God, and Christianity and Roman 
letters brought to a fierce people all the 
refining and gentle amenities of medis- 
val civilization. 

The University of Upsal was founded 
by Pope Sixtus IV. in 1476. Under its 
fostering care, Sweden rose to take its 
place among the nations of Europe; and 
from that day a Christian literature, hon- 
ored alike by names ‘high in church and 
state, has flourished on its soil. 

We propose to give a short notice of 
two eminent modern poets of Sweden, 
and a few specimens of verse selected 
from some of their best-known poems, 


JOHN OLOF WALLIN;t 


The first in chronological order, was born 
October 5, 1779, at Tuna, in Dalecarlia, 
His father entered a Dal regiment as a 
subordinate, but finally, by faithful ser- 
vice, reached a lieutenancy. The son, 
despite the straitened circumstances of 
his father, was early placed at the Gym- 


* Margaret, the last of the race of Odin, 
was Regent of Denmark in 1387; by mar- 
riage, Queen of Norway in 1388; and by 
election, of Sweden in 1389: thus she wore 
the triple crown of the north. 

+ Samlade Vitterhets-Arbeten af Johan 
Olof Wallin. Stockholm: P. J. Meyer. 2 
vols. 1853, 
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nasium, and after a fewyyears’ course of 
study, entered the university, No early 
precocity marked him out for distinction; 
on. the contrary,.his university career 
was not above mediocre ; but on the 20th 
of December, 1805, and consequently in 
his twenty-sixth year, he received the 
first prize for his poem, “ Uppfostraren,” 
“Educator,” from the Royal Academy, 
From this auspicious beginning he con- 
tinued to take the highest prize of the 
Royal Academy, till in 1808 the Acad- 
emy honored him, for his poem on the 
inauguration of the statue of Gustaf IIL, 
with the highest prize which it had ever 
bestowed on poet, that of two hundred 
ducats, and the year following he was 
elected a member of the Academy. 

Having taken holy orders in 1805, he 
became the theological instructor in the 
Royal Military and Naval College of Carl- 
berg, at Stockholm. Three years later, 
Wallin received the Doctorate, and as- 
sumed the pastorate of the adjacent par- 
ishof Solna. In 1811 the Swedish church 
desired.a thorough change in its hymnal, 
and Wallin was appointed one of the 
committee to investigate the collection 
of hymns then in use; but, like many 
committees, they tacitly relinquished the 
labor, and shifted the arduous responsi- 
bility upon the poet-pastor. The church 
of Sweden, and the admirers of hym- 
nology at large, have reason heartily to 
thank the other members of that com- 
mittee for their inactivity ; for the Swedish 
hymnal, alone the work of John Olof 
Wallin, is to this day the most truly 
catholic in taste and devout of senti- 
ment of any of the numerous collections 
of hymns used by Protestant commun- 
ions. It would be beyond thescope of our 
article to discuss the admirable execution 
of his task, for an examination of this 
hymnal alone would require a separate 
paper. Wallin’s beautiful sacred songs 
gave him the happy title of the “ David 
of the North.” Tegnér, his contempo- 
rary and confrére in theology and poe- 
try, thus sings the merits of his sacred 
verse, in that magnificent poem of his, 
“ Nattvardsbarnen,” “Children of the 
Lord's Supper ” :— 
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“Anthem immortal 
Of the sublime Wallin, of David's harp in 
the North-land, 
Tuned to the choral of Luther; the song on 
its powerful pinions 
Took every living soul, and lifted it gently 
to heaven."* 

As a pulpit orator, Wallin was espe- 
cially gifted. The memory of great oc- 
casions which called forth the wonder- 
ful eloquence of the man, are still fresh 
in the mind of many of his countrymen, 
His keen logical power, rare rhetorical 
embellishment, and full, clear voice, gave 
him remarkable influence over his hear- 
ers, In 1812, a year very memorable in 
European history, he was called to the 
pastorate of the church of Adolf Fredrik, 
in Stockholm. Four years later, he was 
made Dean of Westeras Cathedral; and 
simultaneously with this preferment, he 
was elected pastor of the Storkyrka, at 
Stockholm. Of the two, he chose the 
latter preferment,in whose duties he 
continued till his death, which occurred 
on the 30th of June, 1839, having reach- 
ed his sixtieth year. In 1837 he was 
elected by the priesthood to the Archi- 
episcopal See of Upsala, and the elec- 
tion was received with approbation by 
the sovereign; but he did not live to en- 
ter upon his new sphere of duty, for on 
his way to assume the metropolitan re- 
sponsibility, he was taken suddenly ill, 
and died very unexpectedly. His body 
was buried in the new cemetery at 
Stockholm, which city had been the 
scene of his labors for twenty-three 
years. The funeral cortége was one of 
the most imposing that that city had 
witnessed for many years. LEcclesiasti- 
cal dignity, Knights of the Seraphim, and 
the entire population, joined in the pro- 
cession, to render the last earthly hon- 
ors to the illustrious dead, A man who 
could call the honored in church and 
state, the poor artisan, and women and 
children of every grade of society, to be- 
stow upon him the sincere sorrow of 
saddened hearts, must have been a man 


* Longfellow’s Poems. ‘The Children of 
the Lord’s Supper.” Vol. L, p. 204. 
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ef power—not of earthly power, but of 


that which seeks to raise his fellows in 
the scale of being, by awakening noble 
impulses, heavenly aspirations ; and what 
is more than all these, giving might to 
humanity in the most beautiful of les- 
sons, a holy example. 
From among the many beautiful poems 
of Wallin, it is difficult to make choice 
‘for translation. But the “Dodens En- 
gel,” “Angel of Death,” has long been a 
favorite with us, and we regard it as 
one of, indeed we almost said, the most 
beautiful poem of this gifted man. Parts 
of this fine poem remind us very much 


of that grand old hymn of Bernard of 


Cluni, “ Hora Novissima,” which the late 
lamented Dr. Neale, of Sackville College, 
England, so successfully translated.* 
We regret that, feeble as our free trans- 
lation may be, space forbids us giving it 
entire. We select a few stanzas almost 
at random :— 


Where is thy mother? where is thy bride? 

Have they floated away on that unknown 
sea 

Which none may cross from the other side, 
Call we never so pleadingly ? 

Yet the precious things to thee were given, 

To teach thy soul the way to heaven. 

Oh, never again shalt thou claim thine own 

Till thou too rest, thy journey done. 


And doth thy God no more demand 
Thy brother’s fate, oh man, of thee? 
Oh, proud and vain, thy fellow there 
The worm beneath thy feet is he; 
They live upon the earth as thou, 
Their life like thine is passing now; 
Yet rebel man shall find forever 
The worm whose gnawing endeth never. 


Thy God hath sent thee light enough 
To show thy earthly pathway clear ; 
His word hath meted out the work 
That thou must faithful follow here. 
He gave thee strength and hope. His will 
In watchful, humble love fulfil; 
Enough for thee if thou hast heard 
The great, the heavenly Spirit's word. 


en emt EES ad a a 


* Medisval Hymns, translated by the Rev. 


J. M. Neale, London: Masters. 
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Hark to the call of the Spirit’s voice 
Bidding thee on in His ways to go, 

Doubt not nor question if strength shall fail, 
If the world smile on thy path or no: 

His work fulfil and falter never, 

F’en shouldst thou fall, look homeward ever ; 

An angel messenger shall come 

At last to lead thee safely home. 


If only in our earthly life 

Were found Love's blessed chain, 
If never more its tender links 

Once broken could be joined again ; 
The heart’s best gift, its lovingness 
Were all a riddle hard to guess— 
Uriah’s letter of fell intent, 
That God for man in His anger sent. 


“ Hvar ir din Moder? Hvar ar din Maka? 
Da ha de vandrat den viigen bort, 
Pa dén de komma ej mer tillbaka, 
Pa den du féljer dem innan kort. 
Ty skatten akta, 
Som Gud dig sander! 
Den halker sakta 
Ur dina hinder 
Och ses ej ater af dig, forriin 
Du svara skall hur du vardat den.” 


“ Hvar ir din Broder? Hvar ar din Like? 

Sa fragar Herren dig da ej mer. 
Da har du bréder, du spotske rike! 
Uti de matkar, du naring, ger.— 

Och nar de mitta, 

Som du, aflida, r 

Skall ofter detta 

’ En matk dig bida, 
Sow nars och lefver, i evig tid, 
Uppa ete samvete utan frid.” 


Hvad Herren askar, till dig Hansade ; 
Han miitte ut, for ditt vandringslopp, 
Hvad du, O menska! att fiira hade 
Och hvad du hade att fylla opp, 
Han kraft beskiarde 
Till hvad du forde, 
Och vishet lirde, 
Att rit du gjorde, 
Om blott du hérde i lydigt brést 
Den store, helige Andens rést.” 


“ Hor ander-dsten, den klara, djupa, 
Och i hans drende uppratt gack ; 
Du se’n spérje, om du skall stupa, 
Kj heller sérje for verldens tack! 
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Du fylle kallet—  * 
Och fruckte icke! : 
Ur sjelfra fallet 
Du uppat flicke | 
Sa skall dig fatta en englahand 
Och stilla fora dig till ditt land.” 


“ Hvad vore Lyckan? Hvad vore Glidjen, 
I karleksringen sa }jvi och ren,— 
Om, nar den bryst, ej aterkedjen 
Dess brutna linkar vid Hoppets sken ? 
Sa odeblifvet, 
O hjertan sata! 
Hvad vore lifvet? 
En olést gata! 


Ett obarmhertigt Uriebref 
Som Gud i vrede for menskam skref!” 


Inasmuch as the Swedish is almost in- 
accessible to the American reader, we 
have ventured to give the original of our 
own and the selected translations, 


ESAIAS TEGNER,* 


The contemporary of Wallin, descended 
from a respectable stock. His father 
was a clergyman highly esteemed in 
his day for piety and fidelity. The sub- 
ject of our sketch was the third son 
of a family of six children, two of whom 
were daughters, and was born in the 
parish of By, in the province of Warm- 
land, November 13, 1782. The young- 
est son was insane; and the death of the 
father, which unhappily occurred when 
Esaias was in his ninth year, gave to the 
mother a task which her remarkable 
good-sense and superior mental attain- 
ments rendered her singularly fitted to 
discharge. She retired from the home of 
her married life to a small rural cottage, 
in which she undertook the education of 
her children. At the age of ten, Tegnér 
entered the counting-room of Jacob 
Branting, who became to him a noble 
benefactor. This worthy man intended, 
as the youth advanced in years and in 
business routine, to promote him to the 
head of the house; but Branting’s careful 
study of Tegnér’s character soon dis- 


* Esaias Tegnér’s Samlade Skrifter. Stock- 
holm: ©. E. Fritze. 7 Vols. 1851. 
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covered that he possessed no ordinary 
mind, and that a taste for literary pur- 
suits which he showed was worth culti- 
vating. Lars Gustaf, his oldest brother, 
was tutor in the family of Captain 
Lévenhjelm, and here the young clerk 
was placed as a pupil to his brother, 
Not long after his admission to this 
private instruction the brother relin- 


_ quished his position, and accepted the ° 


same Office in the family of one Myhrman, 
at Rimens Factory, to which pupil and 
tutor alike repaired. This was an auspi- 
cious day in young Tegnér’s life, for the 
extensive library and refined culture 
which he found in his new home gave 
him advantages which he otherwise 
would not have possessed. Here he be- 
came a faithful student; and in seven 
months he read the Odyssey twice, and 
the Iliad three times through, and in 
addition to this, made some progress in 
mastering the higher Latin poets. In 
his ‘seventeenth year, Branting and 
Myhrman sent him to the University of 
Lund, where he remained but a year. 
In May, 1800, in order to remove what 
to his sensitive nature seemed a burden 
to his worthy benefactors, he became 
tutor in the family of Baron Leijonhufved 
at Yxhullssund, in the province of Smil- 
and, His short stay in this family was 
marked by diligent tutorial labor on be- 
half of his pupils, and indomitable in- 
dustry in his own studies, In 1801 he 
returned to the University, and was ap- 
pointed library-amanuensis, which office 
was rarely given to any who had not 
reached a master’s degree. In this year 
he passed his master’s examination, and 
at the “promotion” was awarded the 
first honor. While receiving the gratula- 
tions of friends and instructors, and en- 
joying the fruits of untiring faithfulness 
to study, he was unexpectedly called 
home to weep with a lonely mother over 
the death of two of her family, and one 
the dearly loved brother and counsellor 
of his early life. This great sorrow en- 


tered like iron into his soul, and it, 
uttered its bitter wailings in an elegy, 
which, for pathetic beauty and tender 
lament, is worthy to be named with 
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Milton’s Lycidas, Gray’s Elegy, and 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Truly a 
David was distressed for his brother 
Jonathan, Early in 1803 he was made 
a “ Docent” in esthetics at the Univer- 
sity of Lund, which post he very soon 
resigned for the tutorship in the family 
of Mr, Stribing in Stockholm. While 
here he became the intimate of Bystrém 
the sculptor, and Choreeus the poet. He 
was appointed adjunct professor of es- 
thetics and assistant librarian in this 
year. In 1806 he married Anna Maria 
Gustafva Myhrman, the daughter of his 
early faithful friend. The year 1808 was 
one of remarkable activity in the north 
and west of Europe, and Sweden was 
in no condition to meet the attacks upon 
her kingdom. A complicated finance 
and a disorganized army rendered her an 
easy prey to the covetous Alexander, and 
the conniving Napoleon. “Her armies 
were no longer disciplined by renowned 
tacticians, and her legions no longer car- 
ried that terror among their enemies, 
and that confidence of victory within 
themselves, which had once, under the 
great Gustavus and the two Charles's, 
established on the surest foundation the 
military fame of Sweden.” * 

On the east of the Baltic, contiguous 
to the capital of Russia, lay the most 
important possessions of Sweden. The 
strong fortress of Sveaborg, called by 
Runeberg, the Swedish poet, in his poetic 
tale of the Finnish war, “Our Gibraltar 
of the North”—“Gibraltars like i var 
Nord,” was the key to the northern 
part of the Baltic in the Russian terri- 
tory.t For along time the government 
of Russia awaited only the auspicious 
moment to carry its arms into Finland. In 
the conference at Tilsit between Alex- 
ander and Napoleon the invasion was 
planned. The Emperor of France de- 
sired every port on the Baltic to be 
closed against British commerce, and so 


* Memorials of Charles John, King of 
Sweden and Norway. By W. G. Meredith, 
A.M. London: Colburn. 1829. P, 4 

+ Allison’s History of Europe. Am. Ed. 
Vol. iii, =P. 526. 
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weaken her power on the continent. On 
the 17th of March the Russians attacked 
Sveaborg, but were repulsed. They re- 
newed the attack on the 6th of April, 
but with no better results; and although 
the Swedes lost but six men, Admiral 
Cronstedt, who commanded the fort, 


-surrendered, and on the 3d of May gave 


up the post and the munitions of war to 


.the enemy, and immediately deserted to 


the service of Russia, This unprovoked 
war upon Sweden, which for a time 
threatened the kingdom with entire dis- 
solution, was, in spirit at least, a gross 
violation of the preamble of the Russian 
treaty with the English government in 
April, 1805, For that treaty was framed 
especially to protect the continent of 
Europe against the “ boundless ambition 
of the French government.” * 

Such was the occasion that produced 
Tegnér’s “Der Svenska Landlvirnet,” 
Its thrilling notes touched the hearts of 
the dismayed Swedes; and like the songs 
born amid the desolations of war, it will 
hold its place in Swedish history while 
Sveaborg is remembered. 

In 1811 Tegnér received the first. prize 
of the Royal Academy for his “Svea.” In 
1812 he was appointed professor of Greek 
in his university, and in this year he 
published the “ Prestvigningen,” ‘ Ordi- 
nation.” In 1818 he was made Doctor of 
Divinity. In 1820 appeared “ Nattvards- 
barnen,” “ Children of the Lord’s Supper.” 
In 1822 “ Axel,” a picture of life in the 
times of Charles XII. It has been faith- 
fully translated into English by the Rev. 
W. Latham. \ “ The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper” made so great an impression, 
says Frazén, his biographer, that it in- 
duced the clergy of Smaland to give him 
the first place on the candidates’ list pro- 
posed to the king for the vacant Bishop- 
ric of Wexid, to which he was appointed 
in 1824. His masterpiece, “ Frithiofs 
Saga,” appeared in 1825. This epic poem 
is a story of old Scandinavia. It presents 
a most interesting picture of the life, man- 
ners, and religion of the Norse, in all the 
splendor of that mythology, so rich in 


* We quote the language of the treaty. 
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didactic and proverbial wisdom. It has 
been translated into nearly all the lan- 
guages of Europe. Mrs. Garnet and Mr. 
Baker haye each rendered it into English 
verse, Prof. Longfellow translated the 
nineteenth canto, and has given an ad- 
mirable analysis of the entire poem in his 
valuable collection of the poetry of Eu- 
rope. After his appointment to the Epis- 
copate, he resigned the Greek pro‘essor- 
ship, and spent the remainder of his life 
in the active discharge of the duties of 
his high office. In 1840 his reason was 
at times clouded, but freedom from eccle- 
siastical cares, and a journey to Slesvig, 
for a period recuperated his declining 
strength; yet the dark foreboding that 
insanity would ultimately manifest itself, 
no doubt hastened his death, which took 
place on Monday, November 2, 1846. 
As a man, he was genial and frank; as a 
bishop, kind, energetic, and blameless ; 
and as a poet, he is peerless in his na- 
tive country, and excelled by few glse- 
where. His poetry in Sweden is fami- 
liar to the humblest cottage; all read, 
quote, and, love Tegnér. We know of 
but one other modern poet who holds 
such universal supremacy over the minds 
of his countrymen, and that is Frederick 
Schiller. 

Tegnér’s influence upon the literature 
of his native country, and the church of 
which he was an ornament, we have re- 
served for the conclusion of our sketch. 

Until the age of Gustaf ITL., the litera- 
ture of Sweden was permeated with the 
sentimentality and extravagance of the 
French school. The spirit of Rousseau 
and Voltaire exhibited itself, sometimes 
in sickly sentimental, at others in a semi- 
cynical vein ; not that it ever attained the 
daring hardihood of that master of satire, 
Voltaire, who reverenced nothing ; but it 
was nerveless, unnatural to the frank, 
vigorous mind of the Swede. In 1810, 
the poet Atterbom, afterwards professor 
of metaphysics in the University of 
Upsala, established in conjunction with 
Palmblad, Hammerskéld, and Askeléf, a 
monthly periodical called the “ Phos- 
phorus,” from which the party derived the 
name, “ Phosphorists.” This journal was 
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the organ of the German school of poetry ; 
and it was the proposed intention of 
Atterbom and his followers to elevate, so 
to speak, the poetry of Sweden from the 
French model, to that of the equally bad 
German jargon of transcendentalism. In 
other words, the precept that one of the 
Caracci gave his pupil, “ What you do 
not understand, you must darken,” was 
that upon which they acted. The con- 
troversy between the two schools grew 
angry and virulent, and by its very 
vehemence attracted the attention of all 
educated minds, A philosophy other 
than that which finds its beginning and 
end in the revelation of God, whether 
it be the dogmatism of Wolf, or the ra- 
tionalism of Kant, must ever call forth 
the genius of great and good men in 
defence of the fundamental verities of 
the faith, The “Gothic Union,” the 
Christian school of literature, stepped in 
between the contending parties, and 
saved Sweden from that flood of rank 
infidelity, call it by what metaphysical 
name we may. The leader of that school 
of Christian poetry and learning was 
Esaias Tegnér. The works of this im- 
mortal poet, and of his asgoviate in the 
“ Union,” Geijer, mark the era of a bet- 
ter, healthier taste, and will doubtless 
form the models for future poets in the 
north, 

The selections which we inténd to 
make, are the beautiful translations of 
Prof. Longfellow. We regret, however, 
that he has followed the original metre 
of the “ Children of the Lord’s Supper.” 
After a trial of two centuries, it is 
generally conceded that all attempts to 
transfer the metre of the classic epics 
into modern languages, have proved 
futile. The epic of antiquity was the 
language of chant. Accent and quantity 
were essential elements in its rhythmi- 
cal movement. We read the hexameter 
of Greece by modern accentuation, but 
of the value of quantity in union with 
accent we know nothing. What magnifi- 
cent melody of rhythm the ever-vary- 
ing place of the ceesura, and the recur- 
ring interchange of spondee and dactyl 
gave to the verse of Homer, as sung by 
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Greek in the busy marts of commercial 
life, or in the quiet grove, will ever re- 
main to us an insuperable difficulty! It 
is probable that the English presents 
greater difficulties for hexameter verse 
than any of the other modern languages, 
In the Swedish, the definite article is 
affixed to the noun, and thus a dactyl or 
a spondee is readily found for the begin- 
ning of a verse. Edmund Spenser was 
among the earliest English poets: that 
attempted the hexameter, but after trial, 
he abandoned it in despair. Sir Philip 
Sidney, Gabriel Harvey, and Stanihurst, 
each renewed the attempt; and from 
their day till the time of Southey it 
seems to have been regarded as unat- 


tainable by modern poet. Southey, how- ” 


ever, adopted. it as the metre of his 
“Vision of Judgment,” published in 
1821; and in that singular preface to the 
poem, again opened the question as to 
the metrical capabilities of English for 
hexameter. He regarded the effort as 
an experiment ; and he seems to ignore 
the fact that others before him, and even 
his friend William Taylor, the translator 
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of Klopstock’s “ Messiah,” had made the 
same trial, Since his time Longfellow 
and Kingsley have each endeavored to 
resuscitate it, but with only partial suc- 
cess, ‘ Evangeline” and “ Andromeda” 
are worthy of a better dress than the 
heavy monotonous hexameter, Klop- 
stock was the first to introduce it into 
Germany with any success, and it has 
been tried suecessively by Voss, Wieland, 
Goethe, and Schiller. It isnext to im- 
possible in modern hexameter to give the 
cesura its proper rhythmical position. 
Examples might be quoted from all the 
German poets mentioned, in which it 
falls on monosyllables, which almost 
totally destroys the metrical flow of the 
verse ; and to sustain the interest in a 
long poem, the modern must introduce 
other metres, which mars the unity of 
the whole. 

Mr. .Bethune has given a few speci- 
mens of his success in hexameter, which 
he regards as scarcely tolerable in Eng- 
lish. We select a few verses of his trans- 
lation of the “Children of the Lord’s 


Supper.” 


“ Whitsuntide’s holy feast was come; the church of the village 
Whitewashed, shone in the morning light. On the spire of the clock-tower, 
Gay with a golden vane, the friendly flame of the Spring-sun 
Gleamed like the tongues of fire which of old time crowned the Apostles. 
Bright was the heaven and blue; young May with a garland of roses 
Stood in her holiday garb on the land: the winds and the waters 


Sang of gladness and peace, God’s peace! 


With roseate petals 


Whispered the tribes of flowers, and, swinging aloft on the pine-trees, 
Birds poured forth their grateful songs, their jubilant anthems.”* 


For comparison, we place by the side 
of the above the far superior rendering 
of Longfellow, who remarks that the 
“inexorable hexameter, in which, it must 


“Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had come. 


be confessed, the motions of the English 
muse are not unlike those of a prisoner 
dancing te the music of his chains.” 


The church of the village 


Gleaming stood in the morning’s sheen. On the spire of the belfry, 
Tipped with a vane of metal, the friendly flames of the Spring-sun 


Glanced like the tongues of fire, beheld by Apostles aforetime. 

Clear was the heaven and blue, and May with her cap crowned with roses, 
Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the wind and the brooklet 
Murmured gladness and peace, God's peace! with lips rosy-tinted 
Whispered the race of the flowers, and merry on balancing branches, 
Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to the Highest.” 





* Specimens of Swedish and German Poetry, translated by J. ©. D. Bethune. London: 


John Murray. 1848, P. 8, 
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“Pingst, hiuvyckningens dag, var inne. Don landtliga Kyrkan 
_ Stod hvil-menad i morgonens sken. Pi spiran af tornet, 
Prydd med en tupp af metall, yiirsolens vanliga lagor 
Glariste som tungor af eld dem Apostlarne skiidade fordom. 
Klar var himlen och bli, och Maj med rosor i hatten 

Stod i sin helgdagskrud pf landet, och vinden och bicken 
Susade glidije och frid, Gudsfrid! med rosiga lappar 
Hviskade blommornas folk, och muntert pi gungande grenar 
Faglarna sjongo sin siing, en jublande hymn till den Hégste.” 


Our space only admits of giving four “Frithiof’s Temptation.” We prefer 
stanzas from the nineteenth canto of again the translation of Longfellow. 


* 

“Then threw Frithiof down his mantle, and upon the greensward spread, 
And the ancient king so trustful laid on Frithiof’s knee his head; 
Slept, as calmly as the hero sleepeth after war's alarms 
On his shield, calm as an infant sleepeth in its mother’s arms.” 


“ As he slumbers, hark! there sings a coal-black bird upon a bough: 
‘Hasten, Frithiof, slay the old man, close your quarrel at a blow; 
Take his queen, for she is thine, and once the bridal kiss she gave; 
Now no human eye beholds thee; deep and silent is the grave.’” 


“Frithiof listens; hark! there sings a snow-white bird upon the bough: 
‘Though no human eye beholds thee, Odin’s eye beholds thee now. 
Coward, will thou murder slumber? a defenceless old man slay? 
Whatsoe’er thou winn’st, thou canst not win a hero's fame this way.’” 


“Thus the two wood-birds did warble; Frithiof took his war-sword good, 
With a shudder hurled it from him, far into the gloomy wood. 
, Coal-black bird flies down to Nastrand, but on light unfolded wings, 
Like the tone of harps, the other, sounding towards the sun upsprings.”* 





“Da tog Frithiof af sin mantel, bredde den pa marken hin, 
Och den gamle kungen lade tryggt sitt hufvud pa hans knin; 
Somnade sa lungt som hjelten somnar efter stridens larm 
Pa sin skold, sa lungt som barnet somnar pa sin moderns arm.” 


“Som han slumvar, hér! da sjunger kolsvart fagel ifran gvist: 
‘Skynda, Frithiof, drip den gamle, sluta pa en gang er tvist, 
Tag hans drottning, dig tillhér hon, dig har hon som brudgam kysst, 
Intet mensklight dga ser dig, och det djupa graf ar tyst.’” 


“Frithiof lyssnar: hor! da sjunger snohvit fagel ifran gvist: 
‘Ser deg intet menskligt éga, Odens dga ser dig visst. 
Niding, vill du mérda sémnen? vill du virnlés gubbe sla? 
Hyad du vinner, hjelterykte vinner du dock ej derpa.’” 


“Sa de begge faglar sjungo; men sitt slagsvard Frithiof tog, 
Slangde det med fasa fran sig fjerran i den morka skog. 
Kolsvart fagel flyr till Nastrand, men pa litta vingars par 
Sou en harpeton den andra klingande mot solen far.” 





* The Poets and Poetry of Europe. By H. W. Longfellow. Francis & Co., New York. 
1857. P. 163. ; 
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In taking leave of our readers, after a 
cursory notice of two of Sweden’s great- 
est poets, we would allude in conclusion 
to the inviting field that Scandinavian 
mythology opens to both poet and 
painter. The latter has not entered 
that wide domain with the same enthu- 
siasm as the poet, yet the noblest sub- 
jects abound, in the legendary lore of 
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that old land of song, upon which the 
artist could employ his pencil with 
beauty and power. Fuseli made a few 
studies from its mythical wealth, “Thor 
battering the Serpent,” which with him 
was an especial favorite, he presented to 
the Royal Academy of London as his 
gift of admission. 


———oo o—_—__—__—_ 


ABOUT HUMOR AND ITS SPHERE. 


Maw has been defined the animal that 
langhs. I think it a better definition 
than the old Greek—“ an unfeathered 
biped.” You can tear off feathers from a 
hen, and leave her two feet, but you can- 
not paint a smile on her bony bill. The 
swine will grunt his content over a full 
trough ; the dog will wag the continua- 
tion of his vertebral column when you pat 
him; but the smile and the laugh are 
peculiarly and exclusively human. 

Why is it? Brutes repeatedly show a 
more than human sagacity. We fancy 
sometimes that they almost reason. But 
two things they lack indisputably—hu- 
morand conscience. They cannot appre- 
ciate a joke any more than they can 
understand the ten commandments. It 
isnot so with man. There is a spice of 
humor in him always; even on the battle- 
field, or in the prison-cell, a sense of the 
ridiculous will light up the grimmest fea- 
tures. A humorous repartee has some- 
times mollified a tyrant and rescued a 
victim. 

Doubtless, man might have been made 
compact of intellect and conscience; he 
might have been made so grave, serious, 
and matter-of-fact, that to all that is 
humorous he would have been as impas- 
sive as the rock to the dew-drops; but 
down deep in his heart, like a still, clear 
lake embosomed in mountains, there is 
well guarded, possibly by stern features 
of character, a fluid mirror that will give 
back the laughing image of the rustling 
leaf or the fleecy cloud. His gravity 
may be as clear or cold as an icicle, but 
humor will thaw it down, till it flows 

Vou. V.—10 


freely and naturally into the stream of a 
common human sympathy. 

Why is this? Perhaps we shall find a 
reason for it if we consider what the re- 
sult would be if no one ever smiled, if no 
one ever gave utterance to a humorous 
thought or fancy. Society would be fos- 
silized at once, daily life would lose its 
elasticity, care would have no “ silver lin- 
ing ” for its cloud ; men would go to their 
daily tasks like slaves, and return at night 
like the ox from the weary furrow. They 
would meet to reason, to debate perhaps, 
but they would look into one another's 
faces only to take grimmer lineaments up- 
on their own. Infancy would be old in the 
cradle; the garden of social life would 
become a lumber-yard, with planks in 
place of waving shrubs, and scantling and 
lath in place of flowers. 

There is, of course, such a thing as an 
excessive indulgence of humor. There 
are men who can appreciate nothing that 
is not funny ; that would have a sermon 
made up of puns and shrewd hits; that 
would make conscience and duty ridicu- 
lous enough to be laughed at, and would 
account horse-stealing a joke. And of all 
things in the world there is nothing to 
demoralize the soul sooner than this; it 
is as if one should empty the lungs of 
healthful air to fill them with laughing- 
gas. It palsies the proper action of the 
heart to galvanize it with jests. 

No man can live on salt, yet he likes 
to have salt mixed with his food; still 
even thus, he does not put it into every- 
thing—he would not like it in his tea or 
coffee ; so humor is, to some extent, the 
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salt of life, We cannot live on it; or if 
we could, we ought not. And there are 
some things with which we should not 
mix it; we do not want it in the water 
we drink—above all, in the waters drawn 
for us from the wells of salvation. 

But there are uses enough for humor, 
and some of these have high moral ends. 
There are spheres in which it is perfectly 
legitimate and healthful, if kept within 
proper limits. 

1. In the first place, humor is useful to 
abate the effect. of excessive care and 
anxiety. It is the unbending of the 
strung bow. Itis the smoothing out of 
wrinkles, If it does not beat the sword 
into the ploughshare, it helps us to for- 
get sword and ploughshare both. It lets 
us out of the tread-mill, and takes the 
harness off. It brings new faculties into 
play, to frisk and curvet while the others 
rest. Keep a man in good humor, and it 
is something like keeping a horse in a 
good pasture—he can work the better for 
it; the beast needs only grass and oats, 
man wants something besides pork and 
beans: his spirit must be fed as well ss 
his body. A humorous story will some- 
times be worth more to him than a big 
luncheon. A bright pleasant fancy will 
lift an exhausted man to his feet. Some 
foot-sore children were once groaning 
over their weary way; they were too 
tired to go any further; a man cut a 
bunch of canes for them, giving ,one to 
each for a horse, and they all rode home 
in gay spirits without further complaint, 
Humor will put a crushing load of stones 
into a barrel or a keg, and roll them with 
its foot, So long as one can play, hoe, or 
mow, he will sweat without knowing, or 
at least minding it. A matter-of-fact man 
is like an ox-cart on a rocky road; load 
him down with care and he is jarring and 
shaking all the time, but, a little humor 
will make him like a cart or wagon with 
springs. The jar is tempered, the jolt 
comes far less roughly. 

2. Another use of humor is to preserve 
good temper, On fierce and fiery com- 
batants it comes like a shower of rain. 
Make an angry man laugh, and you have 
disarmed his vindictiveness ; he feels that 
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he has lost all the dignity of his indigna- 
tion, In a word, he collapses. 

Humor'is usually allied to good-nature; 
it is not easy to anger it. It is like a 
piece of india-rubber, it will bear a great 
many punches; -it will give a great deal, 
and be none the worse of it. Indeed it is 
very elastic. It is the cartilage of the 
soul that keeps the bony parts from chaf- 
ing each other. A good political speech 
will sparkle with humor. You must 
keep an opponent good-natured while 
you pour your bitter but wholesome 
theories down his throat; he will take a 
much stronger dose without making wry 
faces if you.can make him grin first. 

And sometimes in conversation it is 
necessary to tell a. man very plain and 
cutting things. Then let them have, if 
need be, a humor edge, so that they 
shall not saw nor haggle. Most men, 
when their sins are dissected, prefer to 
have it done under the chloroform influ- 
ence of good-humor. If you can make 
them laugh at their own follies, your 
work is half-done already. Some men 
will begin a speech purposely with a 
good story. It may or may not be an 
argument in itself, Possibly, it is very 
light material; but to the argument that 
is to follow, it is like brushwood to the 
road you would build across a swamp. 
It serves as a temporary support till you 
can get something better. 

3, Still another use of humor is to 
make wickedness look ridiculous. It 
ought. to look so, All wickedness is 
monstrous. It is like the caricatures 
you see inshop-windows. It has strange 
abnormal developments. _ It. has hideous 
teeth, or a tremendous nose, or immense- 
ly long ears, or goggle eyes; or it is all 
pocket, with tape-strings tying it to a 
brain, or spindle-shanks bracing it up. 
Usually it has a cloven foot, Sometimes 
it is disposed to throw itself astride the 
laws of Providence, and ride them back- 
ward, It is forever making such laugh- 
able mistakes, for it is a grand mistake 
itself. It will piece out the rags of its 
morality with crinoline or broadcloth. 
It will brace or splice the broken com- 
mandments with mahogany. By an in- 
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evitable necessity, it must always be 
doing incongruous things. For a wound- 
ed conscience, it uses shinplasters. To 
snatch at forbidden grapes, it uses an 
enormous steel trap for a stool, and eats 
them, a helpless prisoner. If it builds, it 
uses ‘ice for granite. If it hoards, it 
drops its money down so deep as to be 
beyond its own reach, and its heirs must 
fish it up outof the grave. If it attempts 
to climb and mount into respectajjlity, it 
finds that old vices have greased the 
pole, and down it goes, with the ludi- 
crous puzzle of its defeat spread all over 
its features. 

Thus it is ever in a false position, and 
a false position is usually ludicrous, and 
often a fair mark for humor. It deserves 
to be laughed at, and laughter punches— 
a true Douglas Jerrold punch. A man 
who knows and feels that he is in the 
wrong, can bear abuse and almost thank 
you for it, Let him be angry, and so 
forget himself, and it suffices him; but 
turn the laugh on him, and it is worse 
than if you had coated him with tar and 
feathers. Under the eyes of others, he 
has to look at himself, and see’ his own 
ludicrous plight. The lesson is one to be 
remembered. You might forget it, if 
you fell into the ditch and clambered 
out all besmeared, and dripping with 
sediment and mud; but you never could 
forget it if you had ever seen a dozen 
eyes all sparkling with humor, to see 
what a fool you had made of yourself, 
by some mean or selfish act, in which 
cunning had got the better of wisdom. 

4. Humor is very useful to take down 
stilted pretence. There are some men 
that carry their heads so high that noth- 
ing but laughter will bring them down. 
But that will, I have seen the bold, 
impudent man, with an officious air and 
bustling his way through the crowd, bus- 
tled back himself, with laughs and jeers, 
and he subsided at once into the very 
picture of a fool. A skin that would re- 
sist the blow of a club, can be punctured 
with a pin. A pope that could defy an 
emperor, has been tortured by the pas- 
quinades stuck up along the streets and 
on the church doors. A man that would 
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scorn the bluster and threats of 9 mob, 
and defy impeachment, may be stung by 
a jest, The French Emperor has shown 
himself more sensitive to English criti- 
cism than to French or Italian conspira- 
tors. 

Here, then, is a weapon just fitted to 
slit masks and ‘puncture bladders. Pom- 
posity and pretence are fair game for it, 
for few things are more ridiculous. The 
world has been imposed on by shams 
long enough. They ought to be abated 
as a nuisance, and if humor can do it, it 
can do a good thing. Let it show them 
up in their hollowness, in their assump- 
tion, in their shallowness, in their rotten- 
ness. Sometimes the humor may be 
rather grim, as when Lord Chatham was 
told that the king had appointed a very 
commonplace statesman to fill his place 
and lead the House of Commons, and he 
replied, “Let the king send his jack- 
boots to lead us;” or when an American 
patriot in the Revolutionary war, when 
asked what the people would do with 
the traitor Arnold if they caught him, 
replied that they would bury his wound- 
ed leg with all the honors of war, but 
would hang the rest of him by the neck 
as high as Haman. 

5. Humor will sometimes link a man's 
pretensions to memories that he would 
like to forget. It will contrive to bring 
the carriage he rides in into the same 
picture with the wheelbarrow he used 
to wheel. It will pin a piece of shoddy 
to his back, that his broadcloth may not 
forget its original. It will bring his flash 
eloquence and bombast phrases out in 
relief on the background of his bad gram- 
mar.. It will note the big words which 
he attempts in vain to manage, and which 
wheel into line like very raw militia. 
It will picture the disdainful surprise with 
which he looks down from the corners of 
his eyes at old cronies and playmates, 
who yet abide in homespun and their 
original calling. It will set him before us 
trying to leap the gulf of his ingrained 
coarseness and spring into respectability, 
but hampered by certain vulgarisms at- 
tached to his tongue, and pulling him 
back whenever he makes a spring. Dean 
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Swift advised an upstart quack, about to 
set up his carriage, to put on the panel 
of the door for his motto, “ Quid rideo.” 
His client did not know that every Latin 
scholar would translate the words, and 
read them, “Why do you laugh ?” Some 
in our day are very eager to root them- 
selves in a distinguished ancestry, and 
establish their title to a coat-of-arms. 
Humor will delight to pick out in that 
coat a grandsire’s awl, or a great-grand- 
father’s plow, or a great-grandmother’s 
shuttle, and in doing so, will really reflect 
honor and mortification together; but 
better is an honest man, descended from 
honest, industrious parentage, than a 
whole regiment of those to whom Pope 
could say : 
“Go boast your ancient but ignoble blood, 

That's crept through scoundrels ever since 

the flood.” 

6. Humor is sometimes very useful in 

dealing with extravagant fashions. It 


can be used where logic would be of no 
avail, Like a weasel, it can slip along 
after its prey, where ponderous argu- 
ments, forced to travel by the turnpike 


and pay toll, could not get on atall, A 
century ago, Hannah More, describing a 
party, protested that she hardly did 
them justice in pronouncing that they had 
among them “on their heads, an acre and 
a half of shrubbery, besides slopes, grass- 
plats, tulip-beds,clumps of pionies, kitchen- 
gardens and green-houses.” To this in- 
credible but fashionable folly, Garrick put 
an end, by appearing in his character of 
Sir John Brute, dressed in female attire, 
with his cap decorated with a profusion 
of every sort of vegetable, an immensely 
large carrot being dependent from each 
side. Fashion can stand argument. It 
can defy a College of Physicians and the 
Board of Health. It would scarcely be 
afraid of an army with banners. But 
ridicule is too much for it. It quails be- 
fore a laugh, and the public laugh annihi- 
lates it. So mischief is sometimes best 
met and checked by humor. Those who 
make sport of others are little disposed 
to be made sport of themselves. A col- 
lege professor was very much disturbed 
by the habit of bleating which the aca- 
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demic lambs under his charge had sud- 
denly taken up. He heard the ba in a 
student’s room, and at once burried to it, 
to find quite a number of the students 
there, and the leading mischief-maker 
among them. No sooner did he see him 
than he excused himself by saying, “I 
was not aware that you had the old bell- 
weather here.” That wasenough. “The 
old bell-weather” was so fearful that the 
epithet would stick to him, that he stopped 
his bleating forthwith, and the mischief 
was at an end. 

7. Humor will often dispose best of 
enthusiastic or fanatic fancies. In Dean 
Swift’s time, a tailor near him took it 
into his head that he was divinely called 
to interpret the prophecies, especially 
Revelation. One night he received the 
commission to declare the word of the 
Lord to the Dean, and bright and early 
the next morning he was on his way to 
do it. Through his glass door the Dean 
saw him coming, and surmised his errand. 
Putting on a grave, studious air, and 
opening his Bible to Rev. x., with fixed 
attention he awaited the prophet’s ap- 
proach, The door opened, and in an un- 
earthly voice it was announced—“ Dean 
Swift, I am sent by the Almighty to—” 
“Come in, come in, my friend,” said the 
Dean; “I am in great trouble, and no 
doubt the Lord has sent you to help me 
out of my difficulties.” The prophet was 
cheered by the welcome. He was all 
ears, in more senses than one. “My 
friend,” said the Dean, “I have just been 
reading Rev. x., and am greatly distressed 
with a difficulty, and you are the very 
man to help me out. Here is an account 
of an angel that came down from heaven, 
and was so large that he placed one foot 
on the land and the other upon the sea, 
and lifted up his hands to heaven. Now 
my knowledge of mathematics has ena- 
bled me to calculate exactly the form and 
size of this angel; but I 4m in great diffi- 
culty, for I wish to ascertain how much 
cloth it will take to make him a pair of 
breeches; and ‘as that is in your line of 
business, I have no doubt the Lord has 
sent you to show me.” The poor tailor 
was confounded, He felt as if struck by 
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an electric shock. He rushed back to his 
shop; a revulsion ‘of feeling came over 
him, and he was fully satisfied that his 
calling did not lie in the line of prophetic 
interpretation. 

John Bunyan was not without an ele- 
ment of humor if one is to believe the 
story of the Quaker who found him in 
Bedford jail, and told him that the Lord 
had a message for him, which he was 
commissioned to deliver, and on account 
of which he had sought him out in all the 
jails of the kingdom. “Tf the Lord had 
given you a message for me,” said Bun- 
yan, “he would have known where to 
send you, for he knows that I have been 
lying these twelve years in Bedford jail.” 

Humor is sometimes an excellent means 
for conveying reprO@f. It is a somewhat 
vulgar way of vindicating one’s correct 
judgment, to say, after a thing has taken 
place, “I told you so.” Old Dr. Mather 
Byles, of Boston, understood the thing 
better. Before his door there was a deep 
mire, a genuine mud-hole in the street. 
He had repeatedly admonished the au- 
thorities to have it filled up, but they paid 
no heed to his counsel. But one morning 
as he went out, he found the chaise in 
which the officers were riding mired on 
the spot, and themselves in the mud, try- 
ing to extricate it. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, with a respectful bow, “I have often 
complained to you of this nuisance, with- 
out any attention being paid to it; but I 
am glad to see you stirring in this matter 
now.” The selectmen must have been 
very deep in the mud not to have appre- 
ciated the keen humor which rebuked 
their neglect so deliciously. 

Dr. Hopkins, of Hadley, was supplied 
with wood by his parishioners, It was, 
by agreement, to be all hard wood; but 
on one occasion a load came to which he 
was disposed to take exceptions. “ Why,” 
said he to the parishioner that brought it, 
“there is some soft wood here.” “Very 
true,” was the reply; “but don’t you 
think, Doctor, that you sometimes give 
us soft preaching ?” 

Reproof and criticism may thus be com- 
bined with humor, and lose none of their 
effectiveness, Dr. Emmons was once 
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assaulted by an infidel physician, “ Mr. 
Emmons,” said he, somewhat rudely, 
“how old are you?” “Sixty, sir; how 
old are you?” was the quick reply. “As 
old as the creation, sir,” was the triumph- 
ant response. “Then you are of the 
same age with Adam and Eve.” “Cer- 
tainly ; I was in the garden when they 
were.” “T have always heard,” said 
Emmons, “that there was a third party 
in the garden with them, but I never 
knew before that it was you.” 

The family physician of Rev. Dr. Back- 
us, of Somers, was skeptical in his views. 
He remarked, on one occasion, that there 
was no difference between natural and 
moral evil, except in degree. “ Let us 
examine this a little,” said Dr. B. “If 
you rub off a piece of skin from your leg 
as large as a copper, that is a natural 
evil—is it not?” “Certainly,” said the 
physician. “Well, then,” rejoined Dr. 
B., “I should like to have you tell me 
how large the piece must be to constitute 
it a moral evil.” 

But humor is an edged tool that must 
be played with carefully. It may cut the 
fingers that are heedless in handling it. 
Rev. Azel Roe was taken prisoner by the 
British in the Revolutionary war, and 
was conducted by his captors to New 
York. They treated him with much re- 
spect, and as they were about crossing an 
unbridged stream the British officer of- 
fered to carry him over on his back. He 
did so; but midway in the stream, the 
clergyman, amused at the plight in which 
both were, inadvertently let his humor 
out. “Well,” said he, “it must be con- 
fessed that if you were never priest- 
ridden before, you are so now.” The 
officer was so convulsed with laughter that 
he nearly performed the office of a Baptist 
preacher for his Presbyterian brother, 

The joke practical does not always end 
as harmlessly as in the case of Nathaniel 
Appleton, who found, on riding up to the 
house of his beloved, that his rival's horse 
was hitched at the gate. Unhitching 
him, and giving him a smart stroke with 
his raw-hide, he walked in and inquired 
whose horse that could be cantering down 
the street, It need not be said that he 
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found the coast clear at once, and took 
good pains to keep it so. 

But, when humor gets thus beyond 
words into actual deeds and tricks of 
mischief, 1t grows wanton and needs a 
check. And that.check it is sure to find 
at, last. The humor is cancelled or. neu- 
tralized by the mischief... The. bee stings 
as well as sings, and bee-music must be 
the best kind of soprano to keep one-un- 
conscious of venom rankling in the blood. 
Happily, humor is not commonly given 
in excess. . Like oil for putty, it is usually 
_ just enough, if rightly used, to soften the 

nature, and make it pliable. Where it 
abounds, it needs to be kept within care- 
ful limits. Otherwise the fire that warms 
will burn, and be constantly kindling con- 
flagrations. One.gifted in the line of wit 
or humor must be careful, or these will 
absorb everything else. Intellect, affec- 
tion, and conscience, will all be dissolved 
in it, only to form a worthless amalgam. 

We may thank God for humor, It is 
one of the gifts of that kind Providence 
which overlooks none of our wants or 
comforts. But it would be more ungrate- 
ful to abuse it than not to. use it at all. 
It has its own place, but. yet a secondary 
one. There is a sphere into which it may 
not intrude. It belongs to the outer 
courts of the temple of life, not to its 
Holy of Holies, Let it bloom like the 
violet here and there about our daily 
paths, but let it not displace the rose of 
Sharon, or the lily of the valley. Humor 
is the flickering of the lights and shades 
of life, but it is not. that word which is 
a lamp unto our feet and a light unto 
our path. By the side of the Sun of 
Righteousness it is not even a sun-lighted 
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planet; it is but a meteor flash. The 
*grim humor of a Rabelais, exclaiming, 
with his. dying breath, “I am going to 
the great. Perhaps,” only adds new ter- 
ror to the grave. It teaches fancy itself 
to shudder, when one makes light of duty 
and the voice of God in the soul. Give 
humor fall scope till it overrides sobriety, 
principle, and decorum, and it carries a 
man beyond the bounds of the human, and 
makes him a sneerer and scorner. His 
development becomes Satanic. He sees 
nothing too sacred to laugh at. He jests 
at duty, and trifles with the doom of the 
undying soul. The atmosphere which 
such a man breathes, is suffused with 
more: than sulphurous vapors. His very 
words are fire and brimstone, and their 
humor is a blue blaze and a stifling stench, 
Whatever green thing is brought near 
them withers, Whatever pure thing is 
touched by them is tainted, 

Let humor, then, be ever kept in its 
subordinate place, and employed to add 
new grace to life, and give freshness to 
the intellect and the heart, Let it scour 
the faculties and keep them bright. Let 
it be used as a lightener of life’s tasks, as 
a solvent for hard experiences, as the 
small change that helps on the conve- 
nient commerce of social intercourse. 
Let it be the beam of fancy that photo- 
graphs the ludicrous attitudes and aims 
of wickedness, and the high-flown pre- 
tensions of upstart pride. Let it sugar 
the aloes, edge the critical scalpel, prick 
the bubble of assumption; but let it not 
be classed with the, sacred utensils. Let 
humor freely exude as sweat to cool the 
heated blood, but let. it. never be used to 
supplant the vital currents of the heart. 


THE SONG OF THE CROCUS. 


‘Wuart care I for the snow? 
What care I for the frost ? 
T quietly wait till they go, 
Then make up for what I have lost. 
I put on my purple cloak, 
Or my golden mantle gay, 
And, while scarce a flower has awoke, 
Come out on the first fine day. 


* Aconite’s sickly hue, 
Hepatica’s leafless bloom, 
These come creeping, too, 
Out of their wintry tomb; 
Snowdrop her pretty head 
Hangs with a timid grace, 
Asif she came forth in dread 
Of getting a frost-bitten face. 
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Thoy may shiver and féar! 
They may look’pale and wan ! 
I say to myself, “I’m here, 
And winter for me has gone ; 
Tl blossom as long as I may, 
And shine like gold in the light 
That kindly comes in my day, 
Nor trouble my head about night.” 
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“ Ha, ha!” I say to the sun, 
Staring him full in the face, 
“Tsn’t it capital fun 
That I've come back to my place! 
Shine on and keep me, pray! 
Aud while I stay I’ll bring 
My mantle of gold so gay, 
Then put it away till next spring.” 


JAMES K. PAULDING. 


Awone the first to make a creditable 
appearance in the field of American liter- 
ature. was James Kirke Paulding. He 
was also the first of our writers who 
could be put forth as successfully refut- 
ing those critics, chiefly English, who 
claimed that there was no nationality in 
our literature. Nagionality is the promi- 
nent characteristic of all his writings, 
which appeared during a period of near- 
ly sixty years. The author of “The 
Dutchman’s Fireside” .found inspiration 
at home for his earlier works— when 
neither American scenes nor American 
society were supposed to furnish attrac- 
tive materials —as he continued to do 
throughout his long career of authorship. 
Paulding was a man of great intellectual 
robustness: strong: in his convictions, 
and inexorable in his prejudices; with 
great clearness of perception, but little 
inclination to the ideal; a hearty hater, 
and a devoted friend; rejoicing in sar- 
casm, though free from malignity, both 
in his books and in his conversation; 
never yieiding to the illusion of fancy 
or feeling, and expressing himself in lan- 
guage more remarkable for its grave 
irony and blunt vigor than for its amen- 
ity or elegance. No man ever stood 
up more stoutly or manfully in defence 
of 


“That mother of a mighty race,” 


when she was assailed from abroad, than 
James K. Paulding; nor did any man 
ever born on American soil entertain 
greater contempt for foreign example 


or criticism, Between Paulding and his 
contemporary Cooper, there were many 
strong points of resemblance; between 
the author of “The Backwoodsman” 
and his life-long friend and kinsman, 
Washington Irving, none. 

James Kirke Paulding, a member of a 
family ennobled by sacrifices, when sacri- 
fices were the seal of devotion to Amer- 
ican liberty, was born in the village of 
Nine-Partners, on the twenty-second 
day of August, 1778. Paulding’s native 
county of Dutchess is better known for 
its rich farms than for its famous men 
or women. James Kent, James Emott, 
and Thomas J. Oakley—three eminent 
jurists; Quitman, the soldier ; the brother 
bishops Potter, sons of a quiet Quaker ; 
the greatest living traveler, if not indeed 
the greatest traveler who ever lived — 
John Guy Vassar; and two ladies—one 
a celebrated beauty, pronounced by the 
late emperor of Russia to be the most 
beautiful woman he had ever seen; the 
other an equally celebrated actress, born 
in the picturesque village of Pleasant 
Valiey—are the only notabilities that the 
good old county of Dutchess can claim 
outside the walks of literature. Among 
her authors is Alfred B. Street, the popu- 
lar poet ; James E. and Mary C. Brooks, 
two sweet singers, the former of whom 
ranked with Drake and Halleck as one 
of the poetical trio of Gotham some- 
thing less than sixty years since; Spen- 
cer, the well-known ¢lassical scholar ; 
Lossing, the historian of the Revolu- 
tion and of the Rebellion; and Davis, 
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the prolific writer of works on spirit- 
ualism. We may en passant be per- 
mitted to add, that many well-known 
men have found their homes in Dutchess 
county. Within her borders resided 
generals Armstrong and Talmadge; Ho- 
sack, the famous physician, and Wilson, 
the genial entertainer of men of letters, 
and the writer of many sweet Scottish 
songs: and it is now the home of Morse; 
of Verplanck, the ripe scholar and repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest Dutch 
families ; of Davies, the eminent judge, 
and his brother the author; and of Mat- 
thew Vassar, who has in such pripcely 
style founded a female college for the 
benefit of the young women of his 
adopted country. 

Our author’s father, William Paulding, 
settled on a farm in Westchester county 
many years previous to the Revolution- 
ary war. Residing “within the lines,” 
that is, on the debatable land inter- 
vening between the armies, he was 
greatly exposed to the insults and de- 
predations of roving bands of British 
soldiers and Tories. He therefore deter- 
mined to remove with his family to 
Dutchess county, which resolution he 
carried out, pitching his tent at Nine- 
Partners, a neighborhood, according to 
an English authority, inhabited by “a 
riotous people, and levellers by princi- 
ple.” William Paulding was a member 
of the New York Committee of Safety, 
and commissary - general of the State 
troops, and an uncle of John Paulding, 
the captor of Major André, While the 
army was suffering from the want of 
necessary supplies, owing to the total 
extinction of the public credit, Commis- 
sary Paulding made use of his own credit 
among the farmers, and became respon- 
sible for large sums of money. When 
the war was concluded, on presenting his 
accounts to the auditor-general this por- 
tion of them was rejected, on the ground 
that he had no authority to make these 
pledges in behalf of the government. 
He retired aruined man, and was thrown 
into prison by hig creditors, until at length 
his confinement terminated at the expi- 
ration of six years by his prison taking 
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fire, when he thade his escape, and re- 
turned unmolested to his home. He 
never renewed his application, but passed 
the remainder of his days in poverty and 
such depression as might naturally be 
induced by the recollection of his many 
wrongs and sufferings. His wife, Cathe- 
rine Ogden, of the New Jersey family of 
that name, was a woman of indomita- 
ble will, combined with great industry 
and economy, and was the mainstay of 
the family. 

Soon after peace was declared, the 
Pauldings returned to their former abode 
in Westchester county. Of his early years 
our author says: “ There was little sun- 
shine in my youth. For some time after 
the war there were very few schools in 
our part of the country, and the nearest 
school-house was upward of two miles 
from our residence. At this country 
school, which was a log hut, I received 
my education,” which he elsewhere re- 
marks, “cost first and last about fifteen 
dollars, certainly quite as much as it 
was worth.” “I never look back on that 
period of life which most people contem- 
plate with so much regret as the season 
of blossoms, without a feeling of dreary 
sadness. From the experience of my 
early life, I never wish to be young 
again.” At the age of nineteen he went 
to New York and took up his residence 
with his eldest brother, who had secured 
a place for him in a public office. Through 
his brother-in-law. William Irving, a 
man of wit and genius, whose residence 
was the familiar resort of many young 
men of literary taste and aspirations, 
Paulding became acquainted with Wash- 
ington Irving, when a strong friendship 
immediately sprung up between them, 
which continued unbroken to the last. 
They had each written some trifling ar- 
ticles for the “ Morning Chronicle,” and 
other journals of the day—Paulding a 
few hits at the follies of society, and 
Irving his “Oliver Oldstyle” essays — 
when meeting one evening at William 
Irving’s, they formed the project of pub- 
lishing a periodical to lash and amuse 
the town. On the tweny-fourth of Jan- 
uary, 1807, the first number of “ Salma- 
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gundi, or the Whim-Whams and Opin- 
ions of Launcelot Langstaff and others,” 
was issued in New York by David Long- 
worth. It was the joint production of 
Washington Irving and Paulding, with 
the exception of the poetical epistles and 
some three or four prose articles which 
were written by William Irving. “ Salma- 
gundi” wes a great success, It satirized 
the follies of the day with great prodi- 
gality of wit, and no less exuberance of 
good-nature. Nothing of the kind had 
appeared before from an American pen or 
press, and its great success was perhaps 
the determining cause of the subsequent 
devotion to literature of its chief authors. 
At the expiration of a year, twenty num- 
bers having been issued, “Salmagundi” 
was suddenly discontinued, owing to the 
refusal of the publisher to remunerate its 
authors. 

Bryant, in his noble tribute tg Irving, 
speaking of this work, says: “In form it 
resembles the ‘Tattler’ and that numer- 
ous brood of periodical papers to which 
the success of the ‘Tattler’ and ‘ Specta- 
tor’ gave birth; but it is in no sense an 
imitation. Its gaiety is its own; its 
style of humor is not that of Addison or 
Goldsmith, though it has all the genial 
spirit of theirs; nor is it borrowed from 
any other writer. It is far more frolick- 
some and joyous, yet tempered by a 
native gracefulness, ‘Salmagundi’ was 
manifestly written without the fear of 
criticism before the eyes of the authors, 
and to this sense of perfect freedom in 
the exercise of their genius the charm 
is probably owing which makes us still 
read it with so much delight; and Pauld- 
ing, though he has since acquired a repu- 
tation by his other writings, can hardly 
be said to have written anything better 
than the best of those which are ascribed 
to his pen.” In the preface to an edition 
recently published, Mr. Duyckinck says: 
“A considerable portion of the book was 
written by Paulding. We may perhaps 
trace his pen in the Oriental Papers—a 
form of writing for which he retained a 
liking, and which he practised with great 
spirit and elegance to the last. Many of 
the exquisite passages of descriptions of 
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nature were undoubtedly written by him. 
‘Mine Uncle John,’ a mellow fine-toned 
portrait, was his work; and he had a 
hand in ‘Autumnal Reflections,’ one of 
the, most refined, sentimental papers of 
the volume. It is perhaps a common 
misapprehension of this eminent writer, 
that his pen was wanting in geniality, 
and that he took a splenetic view of life. 
This notion has probably arisen from the 
admission of a controversial element into 
his productions, when, perhaps, it might 
have been better shut out; but certainly, 
with this single exception, no American 
writer has spread upon his page more 
feeling observations, more friendly: truths, 
more genial sympathies. His favorite 
method of the apologue affords a kindly 
proof of this, which is not to. be mis- 
taken by those skilled in literary physi- 
ognomy.” 

Mr. Paulding continued to attend 
faithfully to the business of his office, at 
the same time cultivating the brilliant 
society of men of genius then growing 
up in New York city. Of that bright 
galaxy but two remain with us—Gulian 
©. Verplanck, and Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
who occasionally emerges from his New 
England retreat to revisit the old familiar 
scenes where he spent some twoscore 
years of his life. In 1813, having in the 
meanwhile written occasionally for the 
various periodicals, he published his 
second work, “The Diverting History 
of John Bull and Brother Jonathan,” in 
the style of Arbuthnot, in which Eng- 
land and the United States are repre- 
sented as private individuals, father and 
son, engaged in a domestic quarrel. In 
this well-sustained allegory the policy 
and conduct of England towards this 
country is keenly but good-humoredly 
satirized, so much so that the whole 
work was republished in a British jour- 
nal, It passed through numerous edi- 
tions, one of which was illustrated by 
Jarvis, and may be considered among 
the most successful of Paulding’s pro- 
ductions. It was followed during the 
same year by a parody on Scott’s “Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” entitled, “ The Lay 
of the Scottish Fiddle,” which appeared 
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anonymously, like most of Paulding’s 
earlier writings. In this work, the raids 
of the British on Chesapeake Bay are 
subjected to a stinging rebuke, The 
hero is Admiral Cockburn, and the prin- 
cipal incident the burning and sacking 
of Havre de Grace. An edition of this 
national satire was, with the addition 
of a complimentary preface, published 
in London,-and enjoyed what might 
be called the distinction of a severe 
castigation at the hands of a critic of the 
“ Quarterly. Review.” Our author's next 
work was a pamphlet in prose, “The 
United States and England,” called forth 
by the strictures of the same periodical 
on “ Inchiquin’s Letters.” The design of 
the work was to expose the unwarranta- 
ble course of the “Quarterly,” in drawing 
general conclusions from solitary exam- 
- ples, and for this purpose Paulding cites 
many instances from the newspapers of 
England and other sources, to show that 
if these are to be assumed as the standard 
of national morality or manners, the Eng- 
lish are very far in advance of the Amer- 
icans in vulgarity, vice, and depravity. 
This clever brochure attracted the notice 
of President Madison, and paved the way 
for the subsequent political career of the 
author. 

After making a tour in Virginia in the 
year 1816, he published “Letters from the 
South, by a Northern Man, ” in which he 
gives couleur de rose recollections of the 
scenery and society of the “ Old Domin- 
ion.” He occasionally digresses to other 
subjects, on which he delivers his opin- 
ions with his usual sturdy frankness. 
Soon after the appearance of this work 
he was appointed Secretary to the Board 
of Navy Commissioners, the first estab- 
lished. In 1818 Paulding published “The 
Backwoodsman,”’ his most elaborate poe- 
tical production, written in the heroic 
measure, and describing the fortunes of 
an emigrant and his family on removing 
from the banks of the Hudson to the 
western wilderness, and closing with a 
glowing apostrophe to the author’s native 
land. It belongs to the old school of 
poetry, and met with but a moderate 
sale, though a part of the poem was trans- 
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lated and published in Paris. The year 
following, a second series of “Salma- 
gundi” appeared, which was entirely from 
Paulding’s pen. It failed to receive the 
cordial reception that greeted its pre- 
decessor, The “town” interest had 
diminished, the author was residing in 
Washington, engaged in official duties, 
and the work was deficient in that buoy- 
ant spirit of vivacity which was one 
of the chief characteristics of the first 
series, 

The scene of Paulding’s first novel, 
called “ Koningsmarke,” which appeared 
in 1823, is laid among the early Swedish 
settlers on the Delaware. It was divid- 
ed into separate books, each preceded 
by an introductory chapter, after the 
manner of Fielding’s Tom Jones. In 
1825 appeared “John. Bull in America, 
or the New Munchausen,” purporting 
to be the tour of an English traveler 
in the United States; and a year later 
“The Merry Tales of Three Wise Men of 
Gotham,” a satire on the social system of 
Robert Owen, on the science of phrenol- 
ogy, and on the famous legal maxim, 
Caveat emptor, each exemplified in a sepa- 
rate story. The three*wise men are intro- 
duced at sea, in the famous bowl, relating 
in turn their experience, with a view of 
dissipating the ennwi of the voyage. This 
was followed in 1828 by “‘ The New Mir- 
ror for Travellers,” a burlesque on the 
fashionable guide-books, and the works 
of English travelers in the United States. 
It was at first mistaken fora real itiner- 
ary, and on this account the title was 
somewhat irreverently changed to “ The 
New Pilgrim’s Progress.” A number of 
stories are interspersed through the vol- 
ume, which are characteristic of Pauld- 
ing’s peculiar humors. His next produc- 
tions were “ Tales of the Good Woman,” 
and “ Chronicles of the City of Gotham,” 
in which he gives what purports to be 
a translation of some curious old Duteh 
legends of New Amsterdam, but emanat- 
ing exclusively from the fertile imagina- 
tion of the author. 

In 1831 “The Dutchman’s Fireside” 
was issued; a story founded on Mrs. 
Grant's charming descriptions of the 
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manners of the old Dutch settlers, in her 
“Memoirs of an American Lady.” This 
novel is in Paulding’s happiest vein, and 
is generally esteemed his most successfu! 
production. It went through six editior: 
in twice that number of months, was re- 
published in London, and translated into 
the Dutch and French languages. Miss 
Sedgwick has given us many charming 
pictures of primitive customs and feelings 
in New England; Mrs. Kirkland de- 
scribed with great truthfulness the new 
homes of Michigan; Judge Hall success- 
fully delineated the border experiences 
of Illinois; Doctor Bird has given us 
graphic sketches of pioneer life in Ken- 
tucky ; Kennedy portrayed life in the 
“Old Dominion ;” Simms has written 
many inimitable chapters concerning the 
early days of the Carolinas; Judge Long- 
street held 4 mirror up to natare in his 
humorous and graphic Georgia scenes; 
and Thorpe lifted the veil from the ledge 
of the hunter in the south-west; but we 
may safely affirm that none of these local 
pictures surpass in minute truthfulness 
and interest Mr, Paulding’s delightful 
sketches of colonial life in New York 
during the days of the French war, as 
described in “The Dutchman’s Fireside.” 
It will not abuse any man’s leisure to 
read this admirable description of the 
Doric, simplicity of life in New York a 
hundred and ten yearsago. Some of the 
old mansions of the Schuylers and Van 
Rensselaers still remain with us ; but the 
actors and customs of those Doric days, to 
use a favorite phrase of our author, have 
passed away forever. 

In the following year appeared “ West- 
ward, Ho!” the scene of which is princi- 
pally laid in Kentucky, though the story 
is commenced in Virginia. The charac- 
ters are boldly and skilfully drawn: the 
“Qld Dominion” planter who squanders 
his estate in prodigal hospitality, and then 
seeks a new home in the West; Bash- 
field, an untamed hunter; and Judith 
and Zeno Paddock, a pair of village in- 
quisitors—are all actual and indigenous 
beings, For the copyright of this work, 
and also for that of “The Dutchman's 
Fireside,” the author received in each 
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instance, on the delivery of the manu- 
script, fifteen hundred dollars, a hand- 
some sum for those days. In the year 
1867, a popular clergyman has been paid 
as many thousand for a similar perform- 
ance. In 1835 was published Paulding’s 
admirable “ Life of Washington,” ad- 
dressed to the youth of the country, and 
constituting one of the most attractive 
personal sketches of General Washington 
ever written. His character, as summed 
up at the conclusion, is as just and com- 
plete as any we have ever met with. 
His next work, which appeared in 1836, 
when the Missouri question was greatly 
agitating the whole country, was on 
“Slavery in the United States,” It is 
an unhesitating defence of the defunct 
institution against every sort of religious, 
moral, and economical attack; and had 
it emanated from the pen of his late Ex- 
cellency, Jefferson Davis, or Toombs of 
Georgia, could not have been a stouter 
pro-slavery production. 

In the year 1837, after having filled 
the office of Nayy Agent at the port of 
New York for twelve years, embracing 
three administrations, he resigned the 
position to accept a place in Van Buren’s 
Cabinet. Soon after his retirement from 
the Navy Department, which he presided 
over with ability and fidelity, he purchased 
a pleasant home in the country, and retired 
from public life, “ Placentia,” Paulding’s 
rural retreat, is situated on the-east bank 
of the Hudson river, about eight miles 
north of Poughkeepsie. The housestands 
near the highway—from which it is par- 
tially hid by a group of noble trees — 
upon a natural terrace, which descends 
an undulating lawn to the river, nearly 
a quarter of a mile distant, The views 
from the piazza present a most attractive 
variety of scenery. To the north, look- 
ing over a rich, undulating country, now 
and then rising into lofty hills, the exten- 
sive prospect is closed in by the Catskill 
mountains, in all their alpine grandeur 
and beauty, ata distance of about thirty 
miles; and in the foreground, standing 
in the centre of the river, is seen a small 
rocky island, covered with evergreens, 
adding greatly to the picturesqueness of 
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the view. Turnin to the west, the eye 
rests upon the opposite shore of the Hud- 
son, rising abruptly in rocky precipices, 
covered with rich, sloping, and highly- 
cultivated land, dotted with cottages and 
country-seats, and extending back many 
miles to the base of wood-covered moun- 
tains, terminating a mile or two to the 
north, ina high bluff, not unlike in out- 
line and magnitude Anthony's Nose, in 
the Highlands, Adjoining “ Placentia” 
on the south, is the magnificent estate 
which once belonged to Dr. Hosack — 
then deemed one of the finest on the river 
—and which has been divided and pass- 
ed into the possession of other families, 
The lines of our author have fallen in 
pleasant places. No poet could have pic- 
tured a lovelier retreat; and here, amid 
the retirement of the country, surround- 
ed by his children and grandchildren, 
and some of the finest scenery of the 
Hudson, Mr. Paulding devoted himself 
to the congenial pursuits of agriculture 
and authorship. Some of his magazine 
articles, written during the years 1842 to 
1846, are equal to any of the composi- 
tions of his best days. 

In 1847 appeared a new novel from 
his pen, entitled “The Old Continental ; 
or, The Price of Liberty,” a Revolution- 
ary story, distinguished for all of Pauld- 
ing’s peculiarities of manner and spirit. 
The same year was published a vol- 
ume of “American Comedies,” by Ik 
and his second son and literary executor, 
William Irving Paulding, only the first 
of which, called “The Bucktails; or, 
the Americans in England,” was writ- 
ten by the father. In 1849 was issued 
“The Puritan and his Daughter,” the 

. 8cene of which is partly in England and 
partly in the United States. This, the 
last of his novels, is not equal to some 
of the earlier ones, nor did it meet with 
the same success. 

To a party of gentlemen, including 
William Gilmore Simms and the brothers 
Duyckinck, who, while on a visit to the 
late William Wilson of Poughkeepsie, 
during the summer of 1854, drove to 
Hyde Park with their host to dine with 
Mr. Paulding, he gave the following de- 
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seription of his way of life: “I smoke a 
little, read a little, write a little, rumi- 
nate a little, grumble a little, and sleep 
a great deal. Iwas once great at pull- 
ing up weeds, to which I have a mor- 
tal antipathy, especially bull’s-eyes, wild 
carrots, and toad-flax, alias butter-and- 
eggs. But my working days are almost 
over. I find that carrying seventy-five 
years on my shoulders is pretty nearly 
equal to the same number of pounds; 
and instead of laboring myself, I sit in 
the shade, watching the labors of others, 
which I find quite sufficient exercise.” 
The last time the writer saw the re- 
markable author was in the month of 
August, 1858; the place his own beau- 
tiful home. An hour or two after our 
arrival he came in, having, as was his 
custom in summer-time, been taking a 
morning ramble over his grounds, and 
enjoying the delicious odor of the new- 
mown hay. “Sometimes,” said he, “I 
saunter out of a morning after breakfast, 
and, seated under the shady side of some 
old tree, spend half the day looking at 
the hills and the Hudson, and observing 
the labors of my men—particularly dur- 
ing the harvest season. For the last 
two or three hours,” he added, “TI have 
been down in the meadows from which 
you saw me approaching, looking at the 
hay-makers.” During my visit, he dilated 
with evident pleasure upon “the good 
old times,” and upon the giants of those 
days—the Clays, Calhouns, and Web- 
sters—compared with whom the. states- 
men of the present day were mere Lilli- 
putians. Like most elderly gentlemen 
of threescore and upwards, Mr. Pauld- 
ing was an unyielding conservative, and 
thought the world sometimes made retro- 
grade as well as forward marches. The 
veteran litterateur was a man of strong 
prejudices, chief among which was an 
intense antipathy to England and Eng- 
lishmen. By an easy transition from 
discussing the affairs of this country, 
he took up the affairs of John Bull; and 
such’ a castigaiion as perfidious Albion 
and her statesmen received was perfectly 
terrific. His hatred of England, visible 
in his writings as it was in his conversa- 
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tion, was a marked characteristic of the 
man, for an explanation of which we 
must remember that he was born in the 
days that tried men’s souls—that his 
family had suffered injustice and great 
cruelties at the hands of the British and 
‘Hessian invaders. The feelings of bitter 
animosity towards England, which he 
drank in with his mother’s milk, he 
carried with him into his winding-sheet. 

While speaking of personal matters, 
he remarked: “The world has not done 
me justice as an author, I shall leave 
my works to posterity and to my son 
William, who can do what he thinks 
best with them,” In answer to my in- 
quiry why he did not cause “The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside,” and other of his earlier 
works, which were quite out of the 
market, to be reprinted, he replied that 
it was owing to some misunderstanding 
with his publishers, concerning the whole 
race of whom he seemed to think with 
Tom Campbell, that Napoleon was to be 
venerated by all authors for having shot 
one of the fraternity. He pointed out 
a fine likeness of himself in water-colors, 
painted when he was about thirty-five 
years of age by Joseph Wood, an Ameri- 
can artist. In reply to the question as 
to whether that or any other portrait 
had been engraved, he said: “I would 
never consent to have any portrait en- 
graved for the periodicals. While I was 
Secretary of the Navy, the publisher of 
the ‘Democratic Review’ wanted to put 
in one Of his d—— scurvy, lampblack 
portraits of me.” Among other pictures 
in the drawing-room, filled with fine old 
furniture, was a copy of Peale’s Washing- 
ton, and the Capture of Major André; 
and three noble busts— Napoleon by 
Canova, Americus and Columbus, sent 
to Madison’s son-in-law, “from whom I 
purchased them,” said Paulding. Speak- 
ing of New York, he said: “I have been 
down but once in ten years, and rarely 
go farther from home than Poughkeep- 
sie, to visit your father.” Such were 
some of the “ whim-whams and opinions 
of Launcelot Langstaff,” at the age of 
fourscore, which I greatly regret that I 
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cannot give altogether in his own pithy 
and pointed language. As I drove from 
the door I saw him seated on his broad - 
piazza, with one of his beautiful grand- 
children standing on each side of his 
easy-chair, and his last words as he lifted 
his hat to his parting guest were: “A 
pleasant journey back to your western 
home!” I never saw him again. 

The echoes of the eloquent eulogies 
wreathed by Bryant and Everett round 
the name of Washington Irving, at the 
New York Academy of Music, in the 
presence of a distinguished assembly of 
thousands, on the third of April, 1860, had 
scarcely reached the home of his comrade 
and contemporary, Paulding, when he 
too was called away to 


“Those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the 
wardens; ” 


and it requires no stretch of fancy to im- 
agine that he only lingered to gather up 
and carry to his friend the grateful hom- 
age of their common country. The hand 
of spring was laid on the elder, whom 
winter had spared. Paulding passed 
away peacefully early on the evening of 
the sixth of April; and although, “by 
reason of strength,” he had attained to 
more than fourscore years, he died as 
Irving died, suddenly, and, like his life- 
long friend, in the peace of his own 
happy home, surrounded by those who 
were most near and dear to him. 


[Since the above was written, there 
has been issued from the press of Charles 
Scribner & Co. a volume entitled “The 
Literary Life of James K. Paulding.” 
The admirable manner in which the 
editor has performed his work cannot 
be too highly praised. To this beauti- 
fully-printed volume we would commend 
such of our readers as may desire to 
know more of this author than is con- 
tained in our contributor’s interesting 
paper. From Paulding’s writings his son 


proposes to make selections to the extent 
of four volumes, which are to be issued 
in size and style similar to the “ Literary 
Life.”—Eprror Hours at Home.] 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CIVIL WAR.* 


Tue great American War is already a 
matter of history, even before the death- 
throes of the conflict have ceased. Able 
pens have described ‘its hundred grand 
battles on sea and on land, and sketched 
the career of the chief and of many of 
the subordinate actors in it, both military 
and naval, And tens of thousands have 
eagerly perused these histories, imperfect 
as they Confessedly are, living over again 
all the momentous events of the four 
years’ struggle, and passing in review 
all the details of battles and sieges, and 
defeats and victories, and receiving their 
final impressions of the war and of those 
who bore a conspicuous part in it. 
Hitherto, however, one important ele- 
ment, which entered largely into the 
conflict and contributed essentially to 
its suceess— Woman's influence—has not 
been historically recognized and honored. 
That Northern women bore their full 
part in the tremendous burdens of this 
four years’ war—toiled incessantly on 
every field and in every sphere opened 
to them—put: forth their potent and 
magic. influence early and late, in their 
quiet homes and on the theatre of‘active 
strife and danger, to rouse, to cheer, and 
to sustain—and eclipsed, if possible, the 
men in their patient endurance and 
self-sacrificing and heroic spirit—no one 
doubts. It is not too much to say that 
without woman’s aid—the silent influ- 
ence of her prayers and faith and ex- 
ample, and the active and untiring 
fruits of her tact and labor and minis- 
tries—we never could have achieved 
what the nation rejoices over to-day. 
We are glad therefore to see so compara- 


* Woman's Work in the Civil War; d 
Record of Heroism, Patriotism and Patience. 
By L. P. Brockett, M.D., and Mrs. Mary CO. 
Vaughan. With an introduction, by Henry 
W. Bellows, D.D. Mlustrated with sixteen 
steel engravings. Philadelphia: Zeigler, 
McOurdy & Co. 1867. 


tively full, so conscientious and faithful 


a record of Woman's Work in the late ° 


war as Dr. Brockett and Mrs. Vaughan 
have, as the. result of much labor, pre- 
pared, and a Philadelphia house has so 
creditably brought out. 

What Dr. Bellows says in his eloquent 
Preface to the volume is literally true, as 
the observation of the reader will testify : 


“Women there were in this war, who 
without a single relative in the army, denied 
themselves for the whole four years the 
comforts to which they had been always 
accustomed; went thinly clad, took the 
extra blanket from their bed, never tasted 
tea, or, sugar, or flesh, that they might wind 
another bandage round some unknown sol- 
dier’s wound, or give some parched lips in 
the hospital another sip of wine. Others 
never let one leisure moment, saved from 
lives of pledged labor which barely earned 
their bread, go unemployed in the service 
of the soldiers. God Himself keeps this 
record! It is too sacred to be trusted to 
men.” 


Nor does he overstate the case when 
he says: 


“Probably never in any war in any 
country, was there so universal and so spe- 
cific an acquaintance on the part of both 
men and women, with the principles at issue, 
and the interests at stake. And of ‘the two, 
the women were clearer and more united 
than the men, because their moral feelings 
and political instincts were not so much 
affected by selfishness and business, or party 
considerations. Everywhere, well-educated 
women were found fully able to understand 
and explain to their sisters the public ques- 
tions involved in the war. Everywhere the 
newspapers, crowded with interest and with 
discussions, found eager and appreciative 
readers among the gentler sex. Everywhere 
started up women acquainted with the order 
of public business; able to call, and preside 
over public meetings of their own sex; act 
as secretaries and committees, draft consti- 
tutions and by-laws, open books, and keep 
accounts with adequate precision, appreciate 
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system, and postpone private inclinations or 
preferences to general principles; enter into 
extensive correspondence with their own 
gex; codperate in the largest and most 
rational plans proposed by men who had 
studied carefully the subject of soldiers’ 
relief, and adhere through good report and 
through evil report to organizations which 
commended themselves to their judgment, in 
spite of local, sectarian, or personal jealousies 
and detractions. ¢ 

“It is impossible to over-estimate the 
amount of ‘consecrated work done by the 
loyal women of the North for the army. 
Hundreds of thousands of women probably 
gave all the leisure they could command, and 
all the money they could save and spare, to 
the soldiers for the whole four years and 
more of the war. Amid discouragements 
and fearful delays they never flagged, but to 
the last increased in zeal and devotion. And 
their work was as systematic as it was uni- 
versal. A generous emulation among the 
branches of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, managed generally by women, 
usually, however, with some aid from men, 
brought their business habits and methods 
to an almost perfect finish. Nothing that 
men commonly think peculiar to their own 
methods was wanting in the plans of the 
women. They acknowledged and answered, 
endorsed and filed their letters; they sorted 
their stores, and kept an accurate account of 
stock; they had their books and reports 
kept in the most approved forms; they 
balanced their cash accounts with the most 
painstaking precision; they exacted of each 
other regularity of attendance and punctili- 
ousness of official etiquette. They showed, 
in-short, a perfect aptitude for business, and 
proved by their own experience that men 
can devise nothing too precise, too systematic 
or too complicated for women to understand, 
apply and improve upon, where there is any 
sufficient motive for it.” 


The volume émbraces sketches, some 
very brief but others quite full, of nearly 
one hundred women who distinguished 
themselves in the war, while it does not 
claim to notice all who served their coun- 
try best, Doubtless thousands of women, 
obscure in their homes, and humble in 
their fortunes, without official position 
even in their local society, and all human 
trace of whose labors is forever lost, 
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contributed as generously of their sub- 
stance, and as freely of their time and 
strength, and gave as unreservedly their 
hearts and their prayers to the cause, as 
the most conspicuous on the shining list 
here unrolled. 

To be thus brought conspicuously be- 
fore the public, must be painful to the 
modesty of these women; but, as Dr. 
Bellows justly observes, most of the 
women commemorated in this work in- 
evitably lost the benefits of privacy, by 
the largeness and length of their public 
services, and their names and history are 
to a certain extent the property of the 
country, At any rate, they must suffer 
the penalty which conspicuous merit en- 
tails upon its possessors, especially when 
won in fields of universal interest. 

The utmost pains, we are assured, have 
been taken to ensure accuracy and fidel- 
ity to truth in these sketches. They are 
not overdrawn. There was no need of 
fiction to embellish, The simple truth, 
told in moderate language, makes nobler 
heroines of these women than fiction ever 
dreamt of. The volume is one that does 
simple justice to a few of the representa- 
tive royal women of the United States 
during a sanguinary conflict, which, for 
gigantic dimensions, nobility of purpose, 
and grandeur of results, has scarcely a par- 
allel in the annals of warfare; and while 
the glorious record exalts and magnifies 
woman’s mission, it is a most opportune 
illustration of what woman can do when 
inspired by a worthy ambition, and with 
an open field for exertion, just now when 
her duties, rights, and capacities for labor 
are undergoing serious discussion. What 
angelic sweetness, and purity, and pow- 
er, exales from Woman’s presence and 
ministry, when viewed in the light of 
such a record! How infinitely superior 
does she seem to the creatures we see 
in the books of fashion, and meet in the 
saloons of pleasure, frittering away pre- 
cious life and God-given capacities of 
usefulness and blessedness in the frivol- 
ities or amusements of an aimless and use- 
less life! Would that the lessons of this 


book might be effectually learned. by all 
our American women, and the capacity for 
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systematic and energetic work, in every 
sphere of humanity and benevolence 
which the devotion and sacrifice of these 
noble women of the war have sanctified 
and illustrated, might be shown by them 
on the thousand fields which to-day in- 
vite their labor, and which under their 
culture might be made to yield rich har- 
vests of good in the cause of humanity 
and religion ! 

We can, in our limited space, give no 
better idea of this interesting book than 
to furnish portions of two or three of 
the sketches in it, which may be taken 
as samples of the whole. 


HELEN LOUISE GILSON 


Is a niece of Hon. Frank B. Fay, of Chel- 
sea, Mass., who from the commencement 
of the war took the most active interest 
in the national cause, devoting his time, 
wealth, and personal efforts to the welfare 
of thesoldiers. In the autumn of 1861 he 
went in person to the seat of war, and 
from that time forward, in every battle 
in which the Army of the Potomac was 
engaged, he was promptly upon the field 
with his stores and appliances of healing. 
After two years of this independent 
work, performed when as yet the Sani- 
tary Commission had no field agencies, 
and did not attempt to minister to the 
suffering and wounded until they had 
come under the hands of the surgeons, 
Mr. Fay laid before the Sanitary Com- 
mission, in the winter of 1863-4, his 
plans for an Auxiliary Relief Corps, to 
afford personal relief in the field to the 
wounded soldiers, which were -at once 
adopted, and Mr. Fay made chief of the 
corps. Sharing in the spirit of her uncle, 
and with her young heart on fire with 
love for her country, Miss Gilson all 
through the war gave herself to the 
work of caring for the soldiers. 


“During nearly the whole term of Miss 
Gilson’s service she was in company with 
Mr. Fay and his assistants. The party had 
their own tent, forming a household, and 
carrying with them something of home-life. 
In this manner she, with her associates, 
followed the Army of the Potomac through 
its various vicissitudes, and was present at, 


or near, almost every one of its great battles 
except the first battle of Bull Run. * * 

‘Whatever she did was done well, and so 
noiselessly that only the results were seen, 
When not more actively employed she would 
sit by the bedsides of the suffering men, 
and charm away their pain by the magnetism 
of her low, calm voice and soothing words. 
She sang for them, and, kneeling beside 
them, where they lay amidst all the agoniz- 
ing sights and sounds of the hospital wards, 
and even upon the field of carnage, her voice 
would ascend in petition for peace, for relief, 
for sustaining grace in the brief journey to 
the other world, carrying with it their souls 
into the realms of an exalted faith.” 


The power she gained over the men 
was wonderful. They all knew and rey- 
erenced her. Even the roughest of them 
would readily obey her wishes, which 
were always made known in a gentle 
manner and in a voice low and sweet. 


“It has been recorded by one who knew 
her well, that she once stepped out of her 
tent, before which a group of brutal men 
were fiercely quarrelling, having refused, with 
oaths and vile language to carry a sick com- 
rade to the hospital at the request of one of the 
male agents of the Commission, and quietly 
advancing to their midst, renewed the request 
as her own. Immediately every angry tone 
was stilled. Their voices were lowered, and 
modulated respectfully. Their oaths ceased, 
and quietly and cheerfully, without a word 
of objection, they lifted their helpless burden, 
and tenderly carried him away.” 


One of the physicians thus describes 
his first opportunity of observing her 
work. It wasat Fredericksburg in May, 
1864, when that town was for a time the 
base of the Army of the Potomac, and the 
place to which the wounded were brought 
for treatment before being sent to the 
hospitals at Washington-and Baltimore. 
The building used as a hospital was 
crowded in every part. 


“ One afternoon, just before the evacuation, 
when the atmosphere of our rooms was close 
and foul, and all were longing for a breath of 
our cooler northern air, while the men were 
moaning in pain, or were restless with fever, 
and our hearts were sick with pity for the suf- 
ferers, I heard a light step upon the stairs ; and 
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looking up, I saw a young lady enter, who 
brought with her such an atmosphere of calm 
and cheerful courage, so much freshness, 
such an expression of gentle, womanly sym-* 

y, that her mere presence seemed to re- 
vive the drooping spirits of the men, and to 
give a new power of endurance through the 
long and painful hours of suffering. First 
with one, then at the side of another, a 
friendly word here, a gentle nod and smile 
there, a tender sympathy with each prostrate 
sufferer, a sympathy which could read in his 
eyes his longing for home-love, and for the 
presence, of some absent one—in those few 
minutes hers was indeed an angel ministry. 
Before she left the room she sang to them, 
first some stirring national melody, then some 
sweet or plaintive hymn to strengthen the 
fainting heart; and I remember how the 
notes penetrated to every part of the build- 
ing. Soldiers with less severe wounds, from 
the rooms above, began to crawl out into the 
entries, and men from below crept up on 
their hands and knees, to catch every note, 
and toreceive of the benediction of her pres- 
ence—-for such it was tothom. Then she 
went away. Idid not knowwho she was, 
but [ was as much moved and melted as any 
soldier of them all. This is my first remin- 
iscence of Helen L. Gilson.” 


Miss Gilson now devoted herself to the 
work of forming a model hospital for the 
colored soldiers, who now formed a con- 
siderable body of troops in the Army of 
the Potomac. A touching scene is relat- 
ed by Dr. Reed, which was enacted on 
board a government transport appropri- 
ated to the use of the “ contrabands,” 
about a thousand of whom were stowed 
away upon it. The negroes were sing- 
ing their evening hymn as the hospital 
party boarded the transport. 

“When their song had ceased, Miss Gilson 
addressed them. She pictured the reality 
of freedom, told them what it meant: and 
what they would have to do; no longer would 
there be a master to deal out the peck of 
corn, no longer a mistress to care for the old 
people or the children. They were to work 
for themselves, provide for their own sick, 
and support their own infirm; but all this 
was to be done under new conditions. No 
overseer was to stand over them with the 
whip, for their new master was the necessity 
of earning their daily bread. Very soon new 
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and higher motives would come; fresh en- 
couragements, a nobler ambition, would grow 
into their new condition. Then in the sim- 
plest language she explained the difference 
between their former relations with the then 
master and their new relations with the north- 
ern people, showing that labor here was 
voluntary, and that they could only expect 
to secure kind employers by faithfully doing 
all they had todo. Then, enforcing truthful- 
ness, neatness and economy, she said: ‘ You 
know that the Lord Jesus died and rose 
again for you. You love to sing his praise 
and to draw near to him in prayer. But re- 
member that this is not allof religion, You 
must do right as well as pray right. Your 
lives must be full of kind deeds towards 
each other, full of gentle and loving affec- 
tions, full of unselfishness and truth: this is 
true piety. You must make Monday and 
Tuesday just as good and pure as Sunday is, 
remembering that God looks not only at your 
prayers and your emotions, but at the way 
you live, and speak, and act, every hour of 
your lives.’ 
“Then she sang Whittier’s 
hymn: 
“*0O, praise an’ tanks,—de Loid he come 
To set de people free ; 
An’ massa tink it day ob doom, 
An’ we ob jubilee. 
De Lord dat heap de Red Sea wabes, 
He just as "trong as den; 
He say de word, we last night slabes, 
To-day de Lord’s free men,’ 


exquisite 


“Here were a thousand people breathing 
their first free air. They were new born 
with this delicious sense of freedom. They 
listened with moistened eyes to every word 
which concerned their future, and felt that its 
utterance came from a heart which could em- 
brace them all in its sympathies. As she 
spoke the circle grew larger, and they press- 
ed round her more eagerly. It was all a part “ 
of their new life. They welcomed it; and 
by every possible expression of gratitude to 
her, they showed how desirous they were to 
learn. Those who were present can never 
forget the scene—a thousand dusky faces, 
expressive of such fervency and enthusiasm, 
their large eyes filled with tears, answering 
to the throbbing heart below, all dimly out- 
lined by the flickering rays of a single lamp.” 


We get another picture of this angel 
of mercy in the colored hospital at City 
Point: 
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“This colored hospital sérvice was one of 
those extraordinary tasks, out of the ordi- 
nary course of army hospital discipline, that 
none but a woman could execute. It re- 
quired more than a man’s power of endur- 
ance, for men fainted and fell under the bur- 
den. ‘It required a woman's discernment, a 
woman's tenderness, a woman's delicacy and 
tact; it required such nerve and moral force, 
and such executive power, as are rarely 
unfted in any woman's character. The sim- 
ple grace with which she moved about the 
hospital camps, the gentle dignity with which 
she ministered to the suffering about her, 
won all hearts. As she passed through the 
wards, the men would follow her with their 
eyes, attracted by the grave sweetness of 
her manner; and when she stopped by some 
bedside, and laid her hand upon the fore- 
head ‘and smoothed the hair of a soldier, 
speaking some cheering, pleasant word, I 
have seen the tears gather in his eyes, and 
his lips quiver, as he tried to speak or to 
touch the fold of her dress, as if appealing 
to her to listen, while he opened his heart 
about the mother, wife, or sister far away. 
I have seen her in her sober gray flannel 
gown, sitting motionless by the dim candle- 
light—which was all our camp could afford— 
with her eyes open and watchful, and her 
hands ever ready for all those endless wants 
of sickness at night, especially sickness that 
may be tended unto death, or unto the awful 
struggle between life and death, which it 
was the lot of nearly all of us at some time 
to keep watch over until the danger had 
gone by. And in sadder trials, when the life 
of a soldier whom she had watched and min- 
iistered to was trembling in the balance be- 
‘tween earth and heaven, waiting for Him to 
make all things new, she has seemed, by 
sothe special grace of the Spirit, to reach the 

. living Christ, and draw a blessing down as 
the shining way was opened to the tomb. 
And I ‘have seen such looks of gratitude 
from weary,eyes, now brightened by visions 
of heavenly glory, the last of many recogni- 
tions of her ministry. Absorbed in her 
work, unconscious of the spiritual beauty 
which ‘invested her daily life—whether in 
her kitchen, in the heat and overcrowding 
incident to the:issues of a large special diet 
list, or sitting at the cot of some poor lonely 
-soldier, whispering of the higher realities of 
another world--ghe awas always the same 
presence of grace and love, of peace and 
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benediction. I have been with her in the 
wards when the men have craved some sim- 
le religious services—the reading of Scrip- 
ture, the repetition of a psalm, the singing 
of a hymn, or the offering of a prayer—and 
invariably the men were melted to tears by 
the touching simplicity of her eloquence. 
S ae )! eon ieiseg fs 
“And so, through all the war, from the 
seven days’ conflict upon the Peninsula, in 
those early July days of 1862, through the 
campaigns of Antietam and Fredericksburg, 
of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, and after 
the conflicts of the Wilderness, and the 
fierce and undecided battles which were 
fought for the possession of Richmond and 
Petersburg, in 1864 and 1865, she labored 
steadfastly on until the end. Through scorch- 
ing heat and pinching cold, in the tent or 
upon the open field, in the ambulance or on 
the saddle, through rain and snow, amid un- 
seen perils of the enemy, under fire upon the 
field, Gr in the more insidious dangers of 
contagion, she worked quietly on, doing her 
simple part with all womanly tact and skill, 
until now the hospital dress is laid aside, 
and she rests with the sense of a noble 
work done, and with the blessings and pray- 
ers of the thousands whose sufferings she 
has relieved, or whose lives she has saved.” 


Some stirring incidents are given in 
the sketch of 


MRS,. A, H. HOGE, 


who visited the hospitals at Cairo, Mound 
City, and St, Louis, as the agent of the 
Chicago branch of the United States San- 
itary Commission. Let her relate the in- 
cidents : 


“The first great hospital I visited was 
Mound City, twelve miles from Cairo. It 
contained 1200 beds, furnished with dainty 
sheets and pillows and shirts, from the San- 
itary Commission, and ornamented with 
boughs of fresh apple-blossoms, placed there 
by tender female nurses to refresh the lan- 
guid frames of their mangled inmates. As 
I took my slow and solemn walk through 
this congregation of suffering humanity, I 
was arrested by the bright blue eyes, and 
pale but dimpled cheek, of a boy of nine- 
teen summers, I perceived he was bandag- 
ed like a mummy, and could not move a limb 
but still he smiled. The nurse who accom- 
panied me said: ‘We call this boy our mira- 
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cle. Five weeks ago, he was shot down at 
Donelson; both legs and arms shattered. 
To-day, with great care, he has been turned 
for the first time, and never a murmur has 
escaped his lips, but grateful words and 
pleasant looks have cheered us.’ Said I to 
the smiling boy, some. absent mother’s pride, 
‘How long did you lie on the field after be- 
ing shot?’ ‘From Saturday morning till 
Sunday evening,’ he replied, ‘and then I was 
chopped out, for I had frozen feet.’ ‘How 
did it happen that you were left so long?’ 
‘Why, you see,’ said he, ‘they couldn’t stop 
to bother with us, because they had to take 
the fort’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘did you not feel 
‘twas cruel to leave you to suffer so long?’ 
‘Of course not! how could they help it? 
They had to take the fort, and when they did, 
we forgot our sufferings, and all over the 
battle-field went up cheers from the wound- 
ed, even from the dying. Men that had but 
one arm, raised that, and voices so weak that 
they sounded like children’s, helped to swell 
the sound.’ ‘Did you suffer much?’ His 
brow contracted, as he said, ‘I don’t like to 
think of that; but never mind, the doctor 
tells me I won't lose an arm or a leg, and I’m 
going back to have another chance at them. 
There’s one thing I can’t forget though,’ said 
he, as his sunny brow grew dark, ‘Jem and 
I (nodding at the boy in the adjoining cot) 
lived on our father’s neighboring farms in 
Illinois; we stood beside each other and fell 
together. As he knows, we saw fearful 
sights that day. We saw poor wounded 
boys stripped of their clothing. They cut 
ours off, when every movement was torture. 
When some resisted, they were pinned to 
the earth with bayonets, and left writhing 
like worms, to die by inches. I can’t forgive 
the devils for that.’ 

+ * *#* . “Two days afterward I 
visited Jefferson Barracks Hospital. In 
passing through the wards, I noticed a wo- 
man seated beside the cot of a youth, appar- 
ently dying. He was insensible to all around; 
she seemed no less so. Her face was bronz- 
ed and deeply lined with care and suffering. 
Her eyes were bent on the ground, her arms 
folded, her features rigid as marble. I stood 
beside her, but she did not notice me. I 
laid my hand upon her shoulder, but she 
heeded me not. I said, ‘Is this young man 
& relative of yours?’ No answer came. 
‘Can't I help you?’ With a sudden start 
that electrified me, her dry eyes almost start- 
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ing from the sockets and her voice busky 
with agony, she said, pointing her attenu- 
ated finger at the senseless boy, ‘He is the 
last of seven sons—six have died in the ar- 
my, and the doctor says he must die to- 
night.’. The flash of life passed from her 
face as suddenly as it came, her arms folded 
over her breast, she sank in her chair, and 
became as before, the rigid impersonation of 
agony. As I passed through another hos- 
pital ward, I noticed a man whose dejected 
figure said plainly, ‘he had turned his face 
to the wall to die.’ His limb had been am- 
putated, and he had just been told his doom. 
Human nature rebelled. He cried out, ‘I 
am willing to die, if I could but see my wife 
and children once more.’ In the silence that 
followed this burst of agony, the low voice 
of a noble woman, who gave her time and 
abundant means to the sick and wounded 
soldiers, was heard in prayer for him. ‘The 
divine influence overcame his struggling 
heart, and as she concluded, he said, ‘Thy 
will, O God, be done!’ ‘’Tis a privilege, 
even thus, to die for one’s country.’ Before 
the midnight hour he was at rest. The va- 
cant bed told the story next morning.” 


Graphically does she describe the siege 
of Vicksburg, and the sufferings of our 
brave men during the conflict. We can- 
not withhold a scene which occurred in 
the rifle-pits : 

“One glorious day in June, accompanied 
by an officer of the Eighth Missouri, I set out 
for the rifle-pits. When I reached them, I 
found the heat ‘stifling; and as I bent to 
avoid the whizzing Miniés, and the falling 
branches of the trees, cut off by an occasional 
shell, T felt that war was a terrible reality. 


‘The intense excitement of the scene, the 


manly, cheerful bearing of the veterans, tlie 
booming of the cannon from the battlements, 
and the heavy mortars that were ever and 
anon throwing their huge iron balls into 
Vicksburg, and the picturesque panorama of 
the army encamped below, obliterated all 
sense of personal danger or fatigue. After 
a friendly talk with the men in the extreme 
front, and a peep again and again through 
the loop-holes, watched and fired upon con- 
tinually by the wary foe, I descended to the 
second ledge, where the sound of music 
reached us. We-followed it quickly, and in 
a few moments stood behind a rude litter of 
boughs, on which lay a gray-haired soldier, 
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face downward, with a comrade on either 
side. They did not perceive us, but sang on 
the closing line of the verse: 


“*Come, humble sinner in whose breast 
A thousand thoughts revolve; 
Come with thy sins and fears oppressed, 
And make this last resolve,’ 


I joined in the second verse: 
“*Tll go to Jesus, though my sins 
° Have like a mountain rose ; 
I know His coprts, I'll enter in, 
Whatever may oppose.’ 

In an instant, each man turned and would 
have stopped, but I sang on with moistened 
eyes, and they continued. At the close, one 
burst out, ‘Why, ma’am, where did you come 
from? Did you drop from heaven into these 
rifle-pits? You are the first lady we have 
seen here,’ and then the voice was choked 
with tears. I said, ‘I have come from your 
friends at home to see you, and bring mes- 
sages of love and honor. I have come to 
bring you the comforts that we owe you, and 
love to give. I’ve come to see if you receive 
what they send you.’ ‘Do they think so 
much of us as that? Why, boys, we can 
fight another year on that, can’t we?’ ‘Yes! 
yes!’ they cried, and almost every hand was 
faised to brush away the tears. ‘ Why, 
boys,’ said I, ‘the women at home don’t 
think of much else but the soldiers. If they 
meet to sew, tis for you; if they have a 
good time, ’tis to gather money for the Sani- 
tary Commission; if they meet to pray, ’tis 
for the soldiers ; and even the little children, 
as they kneel at their mothers’ knees to lisp 
their good-night prayers, say, God bless the 
soldiers.’ A crowd of eager listeners had 
gathered from their hiding-places, as birds 
from the rocks. Instead of cheers as usual, 
T could only hear an occasional sob and fee? 
solemn silence. The gray-haired veteran 
drew from his breast-pocket a daguerreotype, 
and said, ‘Here are my wife and daughters. 
I think any man might be proud of them, and 
they all work for the soldiers.’ And then 
each man drew forth the inevitable daguer- 
reotype, and held it for me to look at, with 
pride and affection. There were aged moth- 
ers and sober matrons, bright-eyed maidens 
and laughing cherubs, all carried next these 
brave hearts, and cherished as life itself. 
Blessed art! It seems as though it were 
part of God’s preparation-work for this long, 
cruel war. These mute memorials of home 
and its loved ones have proved the talisman 
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of many a tempted heart, and the -solace of 
thousands of suffering, weary veterans. [ 
had much to do, and prepared to leave, | 
said, ‘Brave men, farewell! When I go 
home, I'll tell them that men that never flinch 
before a foe, sing hymns of praise in the 
rifle-pits of Vicksburg. I'll tell them that 
eyes that never weep for their own suffering, 
overflow at the name of home and the sight 
of the pictures of their wives and children. 
They'll feel more than ever that such men 
cannot be conquered, and that enough cannot 
be done for them.’ Three cheers for the 
women at home, and a grasp of multitudes 
of hard, honest hands, and I turned away to 
visit other regiments.” 


What can exceed the pathos and inter- 
est of the following: 


“In the valley beneath, just having ex- 
changed the front line of rifle-pits, with the 
regiment now occupying it, encamped my 
son’s regiment. Its ranks had been fearfully 
thinned by the terrible assaults of the 19th 
and 21st of May, as they had formed the 
right wing of the line of battle on that fear- 
ful day. I knew most of them personally, 
and as they gathered round me and inquired 
after home and friends, I could but look in 
sadness for many familiar faces, to be seen 
no more on earth. I said, ‘Boys, I was pre- 
sent when your colors were presented to you 
by the Board of Trade. I heard your colonel 
pledge himself that you would bring those 
colors home or cover them with your blood, 
as well as glory. I want to see them, if you 
have them still, after your many battles.’ 
With great alacrity, the man in charge of 
them ran into an adjoining tent, and brought 
them forth, carefully wrapped in an oil-silk 
covering. He drew it off and flung the folds 
to the breeze. ‘What does this mean?’ I 
said. ‘How soiled and tattered, and rent 
and faded they Jook!—I should not know 
them.’ The man who held them said, ‘Why, 
ma’am, twas the smoke and balls did that.’ 
‘Ah! so it must have been,’ I said. ‘ Well, 
you have covered them with glory, but how 
about the blood!’ A silence of a minute 
followed, and then a low voice said, ‘Four 
were shot down holding them—two are dead, 
and two in the hospital.’ ‘Verily, you have 
redeemed your pledge,’ I said solemnly. 
‘Now, boys, sing Rally round the Flag, 
Boys! '—and they did sing it. As it echoed 
through the valley, as we stood within sight 
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of the greensward that had been reddened 
with the blood of those that had fought for 
and upheld it, methought the angels might 
pause to hear it, for it was a sacred song— 
the song of freedom to the captive, of hope 
to the oppressed of all nations. Since then, 
it seems almost profane to sing it with 
thoughtlessness or frivolity. After a touch- 
ing farewell, I stepped into the ambulance, 
surrounded by a crowd of the brave fellows. 
The last sound that reached my ears was 
cheers for the Sanitary Commission, and the 
women at home. I soon reached the regi- 
mental hospital, where lay the wounded color- 
bearers. As I entered the tent, the surgeon 
met me and said, ‘I’m so glad you've come, 
for R—— has been calling for you all day.’ 
As I took his parched, feverish hand, he 
said, ‘Oh! take me home to my wife and 
little ones to die.’ There he lay, as noble a 
specimen of vigorous manhood as I had ever 
looked upon. His great, broad chest heaved 
with emotion, his dark eyes were brilliant 
with fever, his cheeks flushed with almost 
the hue of health, his rich brown hair clus- 
tering in soft curls over his massive fore- 
head, it was difficult to realize that he was 
entering the portals of eternity. I walked 
across the tent to the doctor, and asked if he 
could go with me. He shook his head, and 
said before midnight he would be at rest. I 
shrank from his eager gaze as I approached 
him. ‘What does he say?’ he asked quick- 
ly. ‘You can’t be moved.’ The broad chest 
tose and fell, his whole frame quivered. 
There was a pause of a few minutes. He 
spoke first, and said, ‘ Will you take my mes- 
sage to her?’ ‘I will,’ I said, ‘if I go five 
hundred miles to do it.’ ‘Take her picture 
from under my pillow, and my children’s also. 
Iet me see it once more.’ As I held them 
for him, he looked earnestly, and then said, 
‘Tell her not to fret about me, for we shall 
meet in heaven. Tell her ‘twas all right that 
Icame. I don’t regret it, and she must not. 
Tell her to train these two little boys, that 
we loved so well, to go to heaven to us, and 
tell her to bear my loss like a soldier's wife 
and a Christian.’ He was exhausted by the 
effort. I sat beside him till his conscious- 
ness was gone, repeating God's precious 
Promises. As the sun went to rest that 
night, he slept in his Father’s bosom.” 


One of the truest heroines of the war 
was 
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MARGARET E. BRECKINRIDGE, 


an honored name, a granddaughter of John 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and a daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Breckinridge, D.D. 
Her mother was a daughter of Prof. 
Samuel Miller, of Princeton, N.J. Her 
sister was the wife of Col. Porter, of Nia- 
gara Falls, who, with Wadsworth and 
other men of large wealth and high social 
position, gave themselves to their coun- 
try, and died in her cause. : 

“ Pationt, courageous, self-forgetting, stea- 
dy of purpose, and cheerful in spirit, Miss B. 
belonged by nature to the heroic order, while 
all the circumstances of her early life tended 
to mature and prepare her for her destined 
work. Had her lot been cast in the dark 
days of religious intolerance and persecution, 
her steadfast enthusiasm and holy zeal would 
have earned for her a martyr’s cross and 
crown; but, born in this glorious nineteenth 
century, and reared in an atmosphere of 
liberal thought and active humanity, the first 
spark of patriotism that flashed across the 
startled North at the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion, set all her soul aglow, and made it 
henceforth an altar of living sacrifice, a burn- 
ing and a shining light, to the end of her 
days. So the beginning of the war found 
Margaret ripe and ready for her noble wo- 
manly work. Trained to self-reliance, accus- 
tomed to using her powers in the service of 
others, tender, brave, and enthusiastic, chas- 
tened by a life-long sorrow, she longed to 
devote herself to her country, and to do all 
in her power to help on its noble defenders. 
During the first year of the struggle duty 
constrained her to remain at home, but heart, 
and pen, and hands worked bravely all the 
time. But she could not be satisfied to re- 
main with the Home-Guards, She must.be 
close to the scene of action, and in the fore- 
most ranks. She determined to become a 
hospitel-nurse. Her anxious friends combat- 
ed her resolution in vain; they felt that her 
slender frame, and excitable temperament 
could not bear the stress and strain of hos- 
pital work, but she had set her mark and 
must press onward, let life or death be the 
issue.” 


Accordingly, in April, 1862, Miss Breck- 
inridge set out for the West, stopping a 
few weeks in Baltimore, where she began 
her hospital work. Thence she passed on 
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to Lexington, Ky., where 4 raid of Mor- 
gan’s guerrilla band brought her face to 
face with the realities of war; and the 
capture of Lexington by Kirby Smith 
soon after, placed .her actually in the 
grasp of the rebels. As soon as Ken- 
tucky was relieved of rebel invaders, Miss 
Breckinridge went on to St, Louis, where 
she fairly entered upon her work, in the 
hospitals of that city and neighborhood. 


* “With her slight form, her bright face, 
and her musical voice, she seemed a minis- 
tering angel to the sick and suffering soldiers, 
while her sweet womanly purity, and her 
tender devotion to their wants, made her 
almost an object of worship among them. 
‘ Ain’t she an angel?’ said a gray-headed 
soldier, as he watched her one morning as 
she was busy getting breakfast for the boys 
on the steamer ‘City of Alton.’ ‘She never 
seems to tire, she is always smiling, and 
don’t seem to walk—she flies, all but—God 
bless her!’ Another, a soldier-boy of seven- 
teen, said to her, as she was smoothing his 
hair and saying cheering words about mother 
.and home to him, ‘Ma’am, where do you 
come from? How could such a lady as you 
come down here, to take care of us poor, 
sick, dirty boys?’ She answered—'I con- 
sider it an honor to wait on you, and wash 
off the mud you’ve waded through for me.’ ” 


But her largest sphere of service was 
on board the hospital boats which were 
sent down the Mississippi to bring up the 
sick and wounded from the posts below. 
We give an extract from one of her let- 
ters describing her experience on board 
one of them. There were 160 patients in 
the little vessel, in care of herself and one 
other lady ; 


“Tt was on Sunday morning, 25th of Jan- 
nary, that Mrs. C. and I went on board the 
hospital boat which had received its sad 
freight the day before, and was to leave at 
once for St. Louis, and it would be impossi- 
ble to describe the scene which presented 
itself to me as I stood in the door of the 
cabin. Lying on the floor, with nothing un- 
der them but a tarpaulin and their blankets, 
were crowded fifty men, many of them with 
death written on their faces; and looking 
through the half-open doors of the state- 
rooms, we saw that they contained as many 
more, Young, boyish faces, old and thin 
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from suffering, great. restless eyes that were 
fixed on nothing, incoherent ravings of those 
who were wild with fever, and hollow coughs 
on every side—this, and: much more that | 
do not want to recall, was our welcome to 
our new work; but, as we passed between 
the two long rows, back to our own cabin, 
pleasant smiles came to the lips of some, 
others looked after us wonderingly, and one 
poor bey whispered, ‘Oh, but it is good to 
see the ladies come in!’ I took ono long 
look into Mrs. ©.’s eyes to see how much 
strength and courage was hidden in them. 
We asked each other, notin words, but in 
those fine electric thrills by which one soul 
questions another, ‘Can we bring strength, 
and hope, and comfort to these poor suffer 
ing men?’ and the answer was, ‘ Yes, by 
God's help we will!’ The first thing was to 
give them something like a comfortable bed, 
and, Sunday though it was, we went to work 
to run up our sheets into bed-sacks. Every 
man that had strength enough to stagger was 
pressed into the service, and by night most 
of them had something softer than a tarpau- 
lin to sleep on. ‘Oh, I am so comfortable 
now!’ some of them said; ‘I think I can 
sleep to-night,’ exclaimed one little fellow, 
half-laughing with pleasure. The next thing 
was to provide something that sick people 
could eat, for coffee and bread was poor food 
for most of them. We had two little stoves, 
one in the cabin and one in the chamber- 
maid’s room, and here, the whole time we 
were on board, we had to do the cooking for 
a hundred men. Twenty times that day I 
fully made up my mind to ery with vexation, 
and twenty times that day I laughed instead; 
and surely a kettle of tea was never made un- 
der so many difficulties as the one I made that 
morning. The kettle-lid was not to be found, 
the water simmered and sang at its leisure, 
and when I asked for the poker I could get 
nothing but an old bayonet, and, all the time, 
through the half-open door behind me, I 
heard the poor hungry fellows asking the 
nurses, ‘ Where is that tea the lady promised 
me?’ or ‘When will my toast come?’ But 
there must be an end to all things, and when 
I carried them their tea and toast, and heard 
them pronounce it ‘plaguey good,’ and ‘aw- 
ful nice,’ it was more than a recompense for 
all the worry. 

“One great trouble was the intense cold. 
We could not keep life in some of the pcor 
emaciated frames. ‘Oh, dear! I shall freeze 
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to death!’ one poor little fellow groaned, as 
I passed him. Blankets seemed to have no 
effect upon them, and at last we had to keep 
canteens filled with boiling water at their 
feet. * * * * & 

“There was one poor boy about whom 
from the first I had been very anxious. He 
drooped and faded from day to day before 
my eyes. Nothing but constant stimulants 
seemed to keep him alive, and at last I sum- 
moned courage to tell him—oh, how hard it 
was!—that he could not live many hours. 
‘ Are you willing to die?’ I asked him. He 
closed his eyes, and was silent a moment; 
then came that passionate exclamation which 
Ihave heard so often, ‘My mother, oh! my 
mother!’ and to the last, though I believe 
God gave him strength to trust in Christ, and 
willingness to die, he longed for his mother. 
I had to leave him, and, not long after, he 
sent for me to come, that he was dying and 
wanted me to sing for him. He prayed for 
himself in the most touching words; he con- 
fessed that he’ had been a wicked boy, and 
then with one last message for that dear 
mother, turned his face to the pillow and 
died; and so, one by one, we saw them pass 
away, and all the little keepsakes and treas- 
ures they had loved and kept about them, 
laid away to be sent home to those they 
should never see again. Oh, it was heart- 
breaking to see that!” 

When the “ sad freight” had reached 
its destination, and the responsibility and 
excitement were over, the woman breaks 
down and weeps over the scene of mis- 
ery and suffering which she had witness- 
ed, And yet she has put on record these 
noble words : 


“T certainly never had so much comfort 
and satisfaction in anything in all my life, 
and the tearful thanks of those who thought 
in their gratitude that they owed a great deal 
more to us than they did, the blessings 
breathed from dying lips, and the comfort it 
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has been to friends at home to hear all about 
the last sad*hours of those they love, and 
know their dying messages of love to them; 
all this is a rich, and full, and. overflowing 
reward for any labor and for any sacrifice. 
There is a soldier’s song of which they are 
very fond, one verse of which often comes 
back to me: 
“*8o I’ve had a sight of drilling, 
And I’ve roughed it many days; 
Yes, and death has nearly had me, 

Yet I think, the service pays.’ 

“Indeed it does, richly, abundantly, bless- 
edly, and I thank God that he has honored 
me by letting me do a little and suffer a little 
for this grand old Union, and the dear, brave 
fellows who are fighting for it.” 


Her bodily strength was not equal to 
her willing spirit. Several times she was 
prostrated by disease ;. but as soon as her 
health permitted, she was again at her 
post. Her delicate constitution at length 
succumbed, Then came the news of Col, 
Porter’s death, her brother-in-law. 


“The blow fell upon her with overwhelm- 
ing force. One wild cry of agony, one hour 
of unmitigated sorrow, and then she sweetly 
and submissively bowed herself to the will 
of her Heavenly Father, and was still; but 
the shock was too great for the wearied body 
and the bereaved heart. Gathering up her 
small remnant of strength and courage, she 
went to Baltimore to join the afflicted family 
of Colonel Porter, saying characteristically, 
‘Ican do more good with them than any- 
where else just now.’ After a weck’s rest in 
Baltimore she proceeded with them to Niaga- 
ra, bearing the journey apparehtly well, but 
the night after her arrival she became alarm- 
ingly ill, and it was soon evident that she 
could not recover from her extreme exhaus- 
tion and prostration. For five weeks her 
life hung trembling in the balance, and then 
the silver chord was loosed and she went to 
join her dear ones gone before.” 


ee. 


MAY-DAY IN NEW YORK. 


In planning to spend a few days in 
Gotham during the spring, I had several 
times been distinctly warned to beware 
of the city on the first day of May. 
When, in answer to my inquiries, I was 


told that that was moving-day, I had a 
vague idea of houses here and there in 
unwonted commotion, and all sorts of 
vehicles loaded with furniture now and 
then obstructing the streets. Thus it 
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was that I ventured into the city the 
second week of May (1866) supposing, 
in my innocence, that all disturbance 
was ended. And on the following day 
I started on foot for “down town.” 

As I passed 530 Broadway and noticed 
the familiar sign at the corner, I said to 
myself in self-gratulation, “ All is right 
now!” Proceeding down to Grand 
street, I turned the corner and walked 
rapidly along. As I could not find the 
spot I wanted, I concluded I must have 
taken the wrong corner; so I crossed 
Broadway to the west and passed on, 
looking sharply about me. 

Failing again, I fixed my eye on a 
policeman, and working my passage to 
him through the crowd, gave him the 
number I sought. Right back he sent 
me. I commenced a laborious investi- 
gation, and, after a time, stumbled on a 
poster signifying that the desired number 
had “ moved up to 654 Broadway.” 

And in coming down I had just passed 
it! 

“So, after all, May-day is not yet 
over,” I said to myself, drawing a long 
breath. 

A moment's indecision, and then I pro- 
ceeded still further on in Grand street, 
aiming at another point. 

Alas, that too had moved! 

And now T began to find myself in 
the bewilderment of that fatal day, 
against which I had been warned in 
vain, ‘ 

There was nothing to be done but to 
go straight back. I looked up the long 
vista and considered, Should I take a 
car or an omnibus, and thus run the risk 
of being carried into remote regions, 
where I had further to walk, in order 
to reach my destination, than when I 
started? No’: until I better knew the 
points of the compass, I must eschew 
these locomotives, with their forgetful 
drivers, and trust to my eyes and tongue. 

So I set my face determinately up- 
stream. Reaching 498 Broadway, I re- 
joiced to see the old firm of S——n & 
Co., unsmitten with the moving epidemic. 
I wentin for amoment. Butlo! on them 
also had this direst contagion seized! If 
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they had not thought it worth while to 
move into another building, it was be- 
cause they could reach the same result 
by a complete overturn in their old build- 
ing. Books, shelves, carpenters, boards, 
draymen, clerks, what-nots, with gentle- 
men of the Company hovering here and 
there and everywhere—how it all swam 
before me in one vast sea of confusion! 
Why did I not give heed to the warning 
voice ? 

With a dizzy struggling through the 
sea—men, boards, and all—and an entire 
failure to accomplish my object, I turned 
round and walked out, dizzier and sad- 
der, if not wiser, than I walked in. 

Very slowly I made my way to 124 
Grand street; removed, alias 654 Broad- 
way. 

Ah, me! If I had just found myself 
in the frying-pan, I had surely leaped 
from it into the blazing fire. Such strag- 
gling disorder, such indiscriminate scat- 
teration, such tumultuary topsy - turvi- 
ness, such confusion worse confounded— 
these eyes had never beheld! And yet 
this was one of the most enterprising 
Firms in the great metropolis. Then and 
there I began to realize how it was that 
chaos preceded creation. 

By the time I had cautiously picked 
my way to the further end of the deep 
store, I-was glad to take hold of a post 
for the steadying of both body and 
mind. 

“Ts Mr. 8 rin?” at last venturing 
to address one who was flying past me. 

“ He is not;” never pausing a moment 
as he rushed onward. 

“Is Mr. S——d in?” -addressing an- 
other flying phantom, with the feeling that 
a sight of the editor might restore my 
equilibrium. 

His reply encouraged me to continue. 
“Can I see him one moment?” 

“T will call him,” proceeded from some 
invisible corner. 

I followed the voice to its owner, and 
now followed the owner, as he stepped 
along briskly, to what seemed to my ex- 
cited imagination like the mouth of a pit, 
but which, I suppose, really was an open 
trap-door to the floor below. 
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Down into this the voice shouted. 

Presently, out of the depths of this lit- 
erary ware-room, emerged a form, which, 
ascending a ladder, grew more and more 
distinct till at length it faced me. 

I shook my bewildered head. 

In this day of wonderful transforma- 
tions, had the reverend gentleman chang- 
ed his identity ? 

A little time corrected my conjecture, 
and made the comer known as Junior, 
instead of the Senior I sought. Apolo- 
gizing for summoning him out of the 
darkness, though feeling in my heart 
that he and everybody else owed me an 
apology, I receded from the trap-door, 
and worked my way out, abandoning all 
such vain quests. 

“T will go to the Bible-House, and by 
the sight of well-known faces, cure this 
fantasia,” 

The place was perfectly familiar, but 
to make certain of my ground on this 
day ot uncertainties, I sought specific 
directions; which I followed. 

Reaching the vast edifice, I entered it. 
Slowly I walked along, around, above— 
growing more and more mystified at 
every step. 

Alas! that even on these firm founda- 
tions change should so recklessly have 
taken hold! 

Failing within, I bethought myself that 
if I could only find the Tract Rooms, I 
might enter the building on a more fam- 
iliar side. So I ambulated and circum- 
ambulated the huge pile. 

Utterly in vain! 

In one of my rounds, I happened to 
notice the name of Swepensors, in large 
letters, on the walls of the building. 

“The work of the May witches!” I 
said to myself, 

In my desperation, I opened the first 
door I came to, and stepping in, sagely 
remarked: “I am looking for the Tract 
Rooms.” 

“You are in the wrong building,” a 
little curtly. 

“They used to be in the Bible-House,” 
doggedly clinging to my own idea, 

“The Bible-House is opposite,” with 
a lofty air of patronage. 
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Mortified, indignant, and thunder- 
struck, I wended my way across the 
street, more and more amazed at the 
mighty freak. I had implicitly followed 
the directions, to say nothing of my own 
certainty in the case. Such stupendous 
structures to exchange places! Why 
had no one given me the startling infor- 
mation ? 

“ Deliver me from May-days in Go- 
tham!” I mentally ejaculated, abandon- 
ing, for the time, all further researches, 


The next morning I started for a call 
on some friends in the upper part of the 
city. Still preferring my own locomo- 
tive, I gradually made my way up, up, 
up, congratulating myself, when I asked 
directions for the tenth time, that my 
informer had no idea I had propound- 
ed the same question nine times before. 
When I had reached the designated 
street, I breathed a sigh of thankfulness. 

Prematurely, alas ! 

For at this point commenced one of 
those vexations races after figures, of 
which city folks sometimes have sore 
experience. In the renovations and re- 
modellings of the great metropolis, the 
numbers had been changed, and. now 
seemed to follow no arithmetical rule or 
calculation. The old numbers and the 
new were strangely confounded and in- 
termixed, Sometimes one was on and 
the other off, and sometimes the other 
was on and the one off. 

After hithering and thithering till my 
brain was tired, I tarned into an apothe- 
cary’s, where I had been told directions 
to all localities could be found. But my 
case proved an exception, baffling their to- 
pographical skill. As nobody could give 
me the smallest hint as to the longed- 
for information, I started out again “on 
my own hook,” inquiring at every cor- 
ner, but inquiring in vain. At length, 
however, I was repaid by a sight of the 
desired numbers; and with a glance of 
unimaginable relief at the windows, I 
rang the bell. 

“Ts Mrs. A. at home?” with not a 
shadow of a doubt on the subject. 

“No such person lives here,” 
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“Ti was expressly told ——”’ 

I had not time to complete my sen- 
tence before a, fresh denial was flung at 
me,’ Makeia bout about it as I might, I 
gained not one whit. 

“Can you tell me whether there is 
such a family in the neighborhood ?” 

- “We just moved in,” and the black 
period to her sentence was an impatient 
slam of the door in my face. 

What to do next? 

I paused a moment to consider. 

Suddenly a bright thought flashed upon 
me. -I would seek in the Directory the 
old number of my friends, and there word 
would, of course, be leftas to the place 
of their remroval. .. Obedience to this im- 
pulse took me down to West Tenth street. 
Reaching the dwelling, I gave the bell an 
irritable pull.. ‘The door opened on a fresh 
scene of confusion. 

And alas! the inmates proved know- 
nothings—" had just moved in—no direc- 
tions whatever left.” 

With this fresh defeat, I grew more 
obstinate. From house to house, with 
eager haste! Finally, one on which the 
epidemic had not seized!, At-last, then! 

“Yes, she believed she Aad heard such 
a name. . Wasn't he a minister? Well, 
she had often seen the little onés playing 
in the: street; knew the family had 
moved; had seen the children about ’”’— 
(a moment's reflection)—“ yesterday, she 
believed.” 

So this was the denouement of my inde- 
fatigable painstaking !—this the sum of 
information vouchsafed! Can any one 
blame me for turning away with indig- 
nation and despair? 

But did you ever notice, reader, the 
amazing fertility of the brain in emergen- 
cies? 

A new flash of light! To the Freed- 
men's office at the Bible-House! There, 
I could not fail to get the Rev. Mr. ——’s 
present address, 

No sooner conceived than executed ! 
And this time, carefully shunning the 
mighty pile labelled with the name of 
the wonderful and much - wondered- at 
Swedish Seer, I sought its far-famed vis 
a vis, 
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I reached the right spot; but alas for 
human, expectations!—the right. place 
was notin it. The office had removed. 

But whither? 

As an answer,,one sent me here, and 
another sent me there, while a third be- 
lieved it was in Beekman street. I must 
try a new tack, To abandon my pursuit 
after such untold outlays was not to be 
thought of. 

Another electric. flash! Strange it 
hadn’t, struck. me before! I had been 
told that my friend had moved into the 
neighborhood of his brother. That bro- 
ther could certainly give me all needed 
information, 

To the Directory once more. 

And where do you suppose it took me? 

Where, indeed, but straight back all 
the way up—up—to West Thirty-eighth 
street! 

An Amazonian feat; but a tough will 
is a puissant executive, and—I performed 
it. Resolutely I walked all the way back 
to the scene of my morning's explora- 
tions. 

The same old difficulty as to the flight- 
iness of numbers—the same ineffectual 
resort to know-nothing druggists, the 
same Jean-Valjean fashion of threading 
and re-threading the streets, till at last— 
oh joy !—the right number! 

There’s a striking proverb, of which 
you may possibly have.heard: 

“ There’s many a slip 
’Tween cup and lip.” 

I found the truth of this to my cost, 
For her brother, too, had fallen a victim 
to the dreadful mania. The house was 
vacated, 

Carefully did I peer about the premises 
in quest of some written word that might 
guide me in my new researches, 

Never a syllable ! 

But the more desperate my case, the 
more determined I grew. To the next 
house. It was an artist’s; and his re- 
moval was announced, and the new ad- 
dress plainly given. But little did it 
profit me. 

Another, and another, and yet a third! 
The last ring was answered by a broad- 
faced Bridget. At my question her 
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stolid countenance visibly brightened. 
My Bridget was acquainted with the 
Bridget of the family I was seeking. 
They had moved; but this very morning 
she had caught a word with her friend 
in an adjoining yard. 

The number “she couldn’t give no- 
how; but would I jest go way round 
into the next street, and ring the bell to 
the door opposite; that would be the 
house likely.” 

I thanked her with my lips, blessed 
her in my heart, and gave strict heed to 
her directions. At length I stopped and 
pulled what I thought the “likely” bell. 
Not that, nor the next, but the third at- 
tempt proved the right one. 

“ Does Mr, A. live here?” 

“ He does.” 

“Ts Mrs, A, at home?” 

“ She is.” 

Great was my fatigue, and great also 
my relief as I sank down in the hall to 
await her presence, 

She came, And there was no mistake! 
So I rallied,. following her up into the 
parlor. Then my strength deserted me; 
but I had fallen into good hands, 

Not easily shall I forget the warm hos- 
pitality I there received, nor the grace 
and graciousness with which it was ren- 
dered. 

Can you imagine that I was hungry ? 

Iam not obliged to confess, I shall 
only say, that after resting for a season, 
I sat down to a bountiful and well- 
served table, as if I were among my own 
kindred, and that never dinner tasted 
better to way-worn traveler. 

Ever since that interview there has 
been a fresh illumination of the passage, 
“T was a stranger and ye took me in.” 
It was the palm-trees in the desert—an 
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oasis in the great Sahara, For of all 
places to feel utterly forlorn in, none can 
equal that of a vast, bustling, jostling 
city. But I am not to moralize. 

After being warmed, and fed, and 
cheered, I started forth once more, with 
my direction in black and white in my 
hand. So down I trudged complacently 
to Thirty-fourth street—and with not a 
doubt that the dark midnight of my expe- 
rience had ended, and a bright day was 
dawning, I rang the bell. 

“Does Mrs. A. live here?” 

“ She does.” , 

“Ts shein?” 

“She's just out—not five minutes 
since—up to her sister’s, and then down 
town.” 

Climax of misfortunes! 
yet so far! 

After a minute in which to recover, I 
gasped out: . 

“T just came from there; I will go 
back and find her.” 

The first part was easier than the last. 
Mrs. A. the second had not appeared 
on the scene; and what was worse, my 
lovely hostess had disappeared. I was 
to leave the city next day, and who could 
tell whether I should ever venture there 
again, 

Hitherto, the first day of May had been 
associated in my mind with all the bright 
and beautiful images of spring; the May- 
pole, dancing on the green, pretty lasses 
and gay flowers—though of the latter 
we speak in this country rather by poe- 
tic license than from any suggestion of 
facts. 

But all these herculean labors, and 
heart -sickening disappojntments, were 
the fruit of which that most miserable 
May-day was the seed. 


So near, and 


————?? 


STORM 


OHAPTER X. 

A Lona, sweet, dreamy calm had fall- 
en on the land and the ocean after the 
equinoctial, and in that time of peace 
game a Sunday. 


-OLIFF. 


Mrs. David Chester needed the peace 
of God, “which passeth all understand- 
ing” (how sweet the words are to the 
blessed few through whose souls the 
peace passeth, leaving them for evermore 
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under its guardian wings!) to endure the 
inflictions of her mother-in-law ; but fail- 
ing in that, she so longed for one day of 
rest, that when Sunday came she re- 
mained at home. 

Mrs. Chester seemed to fill the car- 
riage with stateliness and dignity, as with 
her son beside her, the little wife watch- 
ed their departure for the church in the 
village. The Chester pew was fitted up 
with a style of its own; and she who had 
been so long absent from it, swept, up 
the aisle with silken rustle and sweep of 


lace, and bowed her head within it. 


The season was almostover. But few 
strangers lingered at the Beach-House ; 
and, saye the few, and a half-dozen fam- 
ilies living on old estates, embracing a 
circuit.of as many miles, the congrega- 
tion was made up of the fishing popula- 
tion of the vi ; 

The folds in Martha Sing’s shawl were 
yet bright and fresh as when it first was 
worn, as its wearer followed Mrs, Ches- 
ter a little of the distance up the aisle. 

This Martha Sing was one of the bless- 
ed few over whom the peace of God had 
passed, and on its wings had borne from 
off her heart that weary weight of wish- 
ing for the child. who had gone into 
heaven through the dark water-gates, 
Since He who had taken it in his own 
way came so near to her that she could 
feel no other presence in the Dimple, a 
great and wonderful change had been 
wrought in her soul, She no longer 
went about sorrowing, The small puny 
cares of every-day life were uplifted be- 
fore her vision to all the grandeur of 
temple service, A sense of dumbness 
came oyer her; she could not speak his 
glories forth, but she could live in and 
through them. And so a light truly Di- 
vine radiated from the fisherman's wife, 
and was shed abroad upon all who knew 
her. 

The villagers said Martha Sing had 
“got religion;” I think they were right. 

On this same Sunday, there went up 
into that church, clinging to the hand 
that once she had saved, the light-keep- 
er’s little daughter. Ailee Lee had at 
last reached the old mainland. It was 


her first going to church, She had come 
from her nine years’ home to return no 
more. Her father had gone to that 
country where, there shall be, nor sea, 
nor light of any candle; where mariner 
will never be tempest - tossed, nor any 
wander into darkness—for the White 
Light from the Throne shall keep all feet 
from falling, 

David Chester's father had given an 
organ to the church in which he wor- 
shipped; and Ailee Lee, who during the 
nine years of her life had listened to the 
mighty thunderings of the ocean, heard 
that morning reverberations from that 
other ocean of man’s emotions, and but 
dimly comprehending, she slipped a little 
hand into Martha Sing’s and wept. 

Storm-Cliff was very quiet with David 
Chester gone; and his wife, longing for 
rest, knew not where to find it. Faye 
Mar had been taught that to read the 
Holy Scriptures was one of the duties 
of life. As such, Faye Chester took a 
little Bible from a table and read; but 
rest came not with reading. Looking 
out from the window to which her hus- 
band had come to look too upon her when 
she knew it not, she saw the flood of 
sunlight spread out upon the blue dis- 
tance, and in her heart she said: “The 
sea is like me, it cannot rest.” A sym- 
pathy, born of the feeling, drew her down 
to it. 

There is a love for the ocean that dwells 
in some natures asa vital force. To such 
natures it comes as a necessity that will 
not be denied; they must have the mys- 
terious companionship of the ocean. To 
other souls the mountains are a need: 
heads will not rest unless leaning against 
some height on a far-away horizon that 
in childhood was the earth’s utmost 
bound; hearts will not throb healthfully 
unless through them run the aerial airs 
of highlands. 

To this little woman of whom I write, 
the tideful unrest of the waters was a 
vital need; and on this Sunday morning 
she went down to it, and on the crest of 
Storm-Cliff there came to her a sermon.! 
It grew out of the experience of love; 
she relived her child-life, sweet and un- 
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clouded as it had been, with the one black 
bar extending across it that told of school- 
days in England. And then that other 
love which had known no dimming came 
sitting thus under its power. She was 
suddenly carried back to a church at 
Strasbourg. Ocean and cliff were merged 
into a side-door through which two souls 
were let in privately. They walked 
up and down the aisles of the church 
after twilight alone. A feeling prompted 
one to kneel at a stiff old confessional, 
and there to her sweetest of father con- 
fessors, acknowledge her naughty love for 
him, Just as sweet an answer of love 
for the fair penitent was breathed back ; 
and with a sense of queer naughtiness 
at what they had done, they began to 
be very good. 

In the darkness, for it was like mid- 
night, save far away at the high altar, 
where one dim taper was like a tiny star 
—all senses concentrated in one—there 
burst upon the hearing the tones of the 
sublime organ. From the faintest whis- 
per of sound to its inconceivable volume 
of power, then the richest depths of har- 
monious chords, and oh! so strangely 
sweet—the voice-stop—the cry of the 
human voice—so like, so strange! 

These two souls seemed filled with 
heavenly conceptions at one moment; in 
the next, the tears poured forth like rain 
at their own sinfulness and unworthiness. 
Strange visions came and went, and rich 
old memories that tongue or pen can 
never tell, in which earth was lost and 
only tears remained. 

At length, Mrs, Chester came back to 
the present. For an instant she was 
filled with surprise to see how far the 
afternoon sun had journeyed toward the 
west. 

“They must have missed me,” she 
thought, and hastened home. As she 
reached the house, the sound of the din- 
ner-bell was heard. 

“What! Dinner without my order!” 
This to a servant who rang the bell. 

“Dinner was ordered up by Mrs. Ches- 
ter. There’s company to dinner, I be- 


lieve ; an extra plate was put on——” 
All flushed with her hurried walk, and 
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unprepared as she was, the little wife 
went straight to the dining-room; and 
when, in quick obedience to the sum- 
mons, voices were heard along the hall 
and came in, Mrs, David Chester stood 
in her place. 

A sharp, quick glance of chagrin passed 
across the face of the mother-in-law, and 
she said, “ Migs Pall, this is my son’s wife, 
Mrs, David Chester.” 

A smile, involuntary, but scarcely one 
of courtesy, it had so little to do with the 
greeting, came and went, and Mrs. David 
Chester had welcomed their guest. 

Mr, Chester caught the smile and sre- 
turned it, fathoming its true meaning. 

“ Miss Pall is going to Boston to-mor- 
row, and as I heard David say he should 
go, I invited her to;come down with me 
to make their plans for going meet,” said 
Mrs, Chester. 

“T regret that you did not mention the 
fact to me, mother, for I am not positive 
about going to-morrow, and shall be very 
sorry to disappoint Miss Pall.” 

The latter part of the sentence was 
addressed to the lady concerned. 

“Tt will not make the slightest differ- 
ence with me, Mr, Chester, a day sooner 
or later; I would defer a journey any 
time for the sake of pleasant company.” 

“You ought to know Miss Pall well 
enough by this time to comprehend that, 
David.” 

“ Mother, persons change, or should, 
during five years,” 

“ Don’t tell me it is five years since I 
have seen you!” cried Miss Pall, with a 
little pantomime of horror, “it makes me 
feel so old.” 

“Ts five years any longer to one age 
than another, Miss. Pall?” asked Mrs. 
David Chester, with her most charming 
manner. “Now, I am five years older 
than I was when I first came to Storm- 
Cliff, yet I never feel old.” 

“Giddy children never do!” was the 
decisive comment of Mrs. Chester, 

The smile whose meaning David Ches- 
ter had so readily divined, came in re- 
sponse toa memory, One evening, long 
before, when it had been cold and stormy, 
and the two souls were among the Alps, 
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he had amused her by descriptive pic- 
tures of persons whom he had known, 
she the while to find them by his detail 
among the living coals on the hearth. 
One of the pictures had been Miss Pall. 
It was so vivid at the time that she 
begged the name; but he denied her, 
saying that the original might some time 
appear, and -he preferred the picture to 
wear no name. _ The instant Mrs, David 
Chester saw Miss Pall, the name was 
found, . 

Mrs, Chester was of eminent respecta- 
bility. - Not for worlds would she have 
her*’son pay attentions to Miss Pall that 
would call forth the world’s censure; but 
she was quite willing to agonize Faye 
Chester’s heart with the thought, but 
even there she failed—how utterly, she 
might have known had she been per- 
mitted to hear the words: ‘with which 
that Sunday’s life had ended. 

The visit to Boston was appointed for 
Wednesday. Mrs. Chester urged Miss 
Pall to remain at Storm-Cliff; and Mrs. 
David Chester seconded the invitation so 
cordially, that the first-named lady was 
forced to abandon Miss Pall as an ally. 


Major Mar had been interred in the 
burial-ground of the Chesters, The spot 
was one of nature’s loveliest gems on all 
the coast; and with the consent of her 
husband, Mrs. David Chester had worked 
out her own plans of decoration. It had 
been the sweetest employment of her 
summer-time; and there, if ever missing, 
her husband was certain to find his wife. 

Miss Pall remained at Storm-Cliff; and 
Mrs. Chester having taken her under 
especial patronage, on Monday morning 
Mrs. David quietly went down to super- 
intend the removal of certain plants the 
coming cold would destroy. This little 
lady meant to be so good on that Monday 
morning—she had fully determined to 
bear bravely, to the end of Mrs, Chester's 
visit, whatéver bearable inflictions might 
be put upon her for the sake of her hus- 
band’s greater love. 

Waiting for the gardener to come, she 
sat down close beside the grave that was 
80 precious in her sight, and began to 
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wind about her fingers the tendrils of a 
lovely clematis. The seed from whence 
it had sprung had ripened on a vine that 
clambered about-Major Mar’s bungalow. 
His daughter finding it, after his death, 
had put it'the nearest thing to his grave, 
and all the summer through had rejoiced 
in its growth. 

The clematis, as she twined its tendrils, 
wounded olden memories in her heart; 
and she began to sing a low melody full of 
lullaby and home-tones with which she 
had oftentimes hushed to sleep him who 
slept below, when he suffered from a 
fearful headache, caused by the torrid 
heat of the climate. 

Wrapped in the song and its memories, 
she did not hear-coming steps, and was 
surprised into silence by.a hand that 
swept with one fell swoop past her face 
and buried itself in the clematis. 

Mrs. Chester had accomplished her 
purpose with that serpentine power of 
darting upon her prey which such na- 
tures possess; but Mrs. David Chester, 
divining her intent, caught the hand that 
held the vine, and clinging to it with all 
herstrength, she cried out, “ Mrs. Chester, 
you shall not!” 

“T will not have this place filled with 
weeds and trash,” said Mrs, Chester, 
struggling at the tendrils she held; but 
the small hands that held hers down 
were armed by the mighty power of love, 
and they yielded not a muscle. 

A great burning came into Mrs, David 
Chester’s eyes, as, with a sudden impulse 
of power, she threw the hand from the 


clematis and arose before her, saying, 


“Mrs, Chester, do you never dare to molest 
a thing about this grave! I warn you 
not to touch two things, all I possess in 
the world—my husband’s love, and my 
father’s grave.” 

“Get it out of here, then. This is my 
land on which you stand, and I tell you 
the place shall not be desecrated with all 
these wild tangling things.” 

David Chester at the instant entered 
the inclosure, seeking his wife. 

“Look at that! See the work of your 
Indian wife; quite Sepoy-like, isn’t it?” 
she exclaimed, holding up to her son’s- 
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view the hand and wrist, where the im- 
print of Faye’s fingers was only too visi- 
ble. 

“Faye, did you do that?” and the 
son took the hand of his mother in his 
own with a tender taking of it that went 
down deeper into. the heart of his wife 
than his words had done. 

“Yes, David, I did it; tell me, does 
this plot of ground where my father lies, 
belong to Mrs. Chester?” 

“T believe it does, but I never thought 
of the fact in my life before, Faye.” 

“David, will you send for a sexton?” 

“For what purpose?” 

“To remove my father. I cannot let 
him lie in it another hour ;” and the little 
figure that came forth from Storm-Cliff 
with such good intentions, cast herself 
upon the grave, moaning and sobbing 
with all the heartache within her. 

“T’ve touched her at last. I knew I 
should find*the way,” thought the woman 
of half a century of life, as she turned to 

0. 
“Mother, tell me what you have been 
doing or saying to grieve my wife, before 
you go?” 

“Ask her; she always tells the truth.” 

Mrs. Chester was gone. The reason of 
Mrs. Chester’s sudden departure was a 
sight of Miss Pall, not far distant. 

That young lady had approached suf- 
ficiently to see Mrs. David Chester ly- 
ing on the ground, She stretched her 
neck a little higher and said, “ What is it; 
what is the matter? Shall I run to the 
house for camphor or something? Is she 
faint ? 

“No, Miss Pall, do not distress yourself, 
it is nothing uncommon; what else can 
you expect from an ungoverned child?” 

“Oh dear, how bad!” exclaimed that 
lady; “how glad I am my mamma made 
me mind when I was a child.” 

The gardener was met and sent in 
another direction by Mrs. Chester. He 
went wondering, for he knew Mrs. David 
was down at the “Ground” waiting for 
him. ' 

There was a long silence, broken only 
by the deep heart-sobs of Mra. David 
Chester, after the mother-in-law had 
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gone from the burial-place of the Ches- 
ter’s, wherein Major Mar had been laid, 

At length Mr. Chester spoke. | “ Come 
Faye, come home with me.” Only asob 
for an answer. ‘Come, Faye, you have 
had enough of this for one day; will you 
come?” 

“This is the only home I have,” came 
in a little, weak, quavering voice from 
above the grave, and then a succession of 
gasps and sighs filled the interval until 
he speke yet again, “Faye, I am not 
well; I came to seek you; will you come 
with me?” With the words, he stooped 
to give her assistance. 

It was scarcely needful, for in one mo- 
ment she was standing beside him, with 
her tear-stained eyes looking up and ask- 
ing, as plainly as eyes could ask, “ David, 
what is it?” 

“T haven't been quite myself since that 
night, you know; it is a hot scorching 
pain that goes over my head.” 

“Come, and let me bathe it for you— 
I always used to soothe my father so; 
but’ you never have been ill, therefore I 
could not show my skill.” 

“ Your opportunity is come.” 

Miss Pall, looking out, saw the husband 
and wife return without a trace of the 
“scene” she had witnessed in part, and 
she was puzzled to comprehend how it 
could have been put away so readily. 
The wonder grew when Mrs. David Ches- 
ter presented herself at the dinner hour, 
and without the slightest ceremony, sat a 
moment.at the table, and withdrew, She 
did not appear again that night, nor dur- 
ing Miss Pall’s stay at Storm-Cliff, which 
came to an end as soon as it became evi- 
dent that Mr, Chester could not accom- 
pany her to Boston, 


CHAPTER XI. 

Miss Pall, insignificent as a person, or as 
a power in. herself, had yet acted as a re- 
pressive force upon Mrs. Chester, keeping 
that lady|out of her son’s apartments, 
In plain words, she had kept Mrs. Ches- 
ter down to a quiet, non-explosive tem- 
perature ; but no sooner were Miss Pall’s 
ears beyond hearing distance, than the 
sweep of stately robes disturbed the air- 
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spaces along the halls and created a small 
tornado within the darkened room where 
her s6n lay, his head wrapped about in 
cooling remedies; he trying to listen to 
the gentle voice that was creating word- 
pictures with wondrous power of tone 
and melody in them; and although con- 
scious of torturing pain, yet the pictures 
served to half-hide and half-master it. 

“Reading! and such trash too, to a 
sickman! I more than half suspected 
what was going on; but since your 
guest was left on my hands, for the credit 
of the house I was compelled to enter- 
tain her; now I will give my attention 
to David. How is your head, my son?” 

“Better, thank you, mother, while 
Faye reads to me.” 

“ What did the doctor say?! ma 

“That he was not to be disturbed by 
business, or anything else,” said the little 
wife, wearily closing the book from which 
she had read. 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I dis- 
turb him? Am I to be driven out of 
my son’s sick-room by such a child as 
you?” 

“Mrs. Chester, I'never have found it 
necessary to ‘insinuate’ anything. I sim- 
ply repeated what the doctor said.” 

“ Mother,” groaned David Chester, 
“ will you let me rest?” 

“There it is; even you have turned 
against me—the last child I had left in 
the world. I knew just how 'twould be; 
your wife would come in between us.” 
And the woman began walking up and 
down the room with no very gentle 
tread, the rustle of her silken garments 
piercing in on the weary brain of the 
aching head, and filing on his nerves 
until he could bear it no longer. 

“Mother!” he cried, springing up, “if 


you have no proper feeling for me, I must 


request you to leave the room; I can- 
not endure the screeching of that silk 
you have on.” 

“ Getting cross, are you? It’s always 
a sign that one is better. Iwill report 
to-night, when the doctor comes, that 
you can bear the fine, squeaking voice of 
your wife by the hour, but your nerves 
are quite too tender to bear a word from 


your mother. I will go, and if you are 
dying, you needn't send for me for fear 
*twould disturb you!” 

Mrs. David Chester touched her lips 
with her handkerchief, as the elder lady 
swept out of the room; Looking down 
at the streak of crimson staining the cam- 
bric, a bit of a smile rested on her face at, 
the thought that by that sign she had 
conquered. 

“ Faye, darling, come here.” She went 
to him, threading the swollen veins of his 
forehead with the soothing touch of her 
fingers for many moments, in which 
time neither spoke, 

Worn with the long pain, the man 
slept; and the loving little wife dared not 
cease the motion, lest he, missing it, 
should awake, 

Growing frightened at the long silence 
within the room, ‘Mrs. Chester, in the 
twilight, ventured to open the door. 
Mrs. David Chester arose and went out. 
“He is sleeping,” she said ; “ perhaps you 
would be so kind as to sit here while I 
go and take my tea?" 

Without waiting for an answer she 
went on, leaving Mrs, Chester to decide 
the point in her own mind, and wonder- 
ing at the change of manner that had 
come to her son’s wife. 

It had so happened that sitting there 
in the dim quietness, watching the quiv- 
ering of human flesh pierced by pain, 
the thought had come into Mrs. David 
Chester's mind to look at the conditions 
of life in Storm-Cliff, not alone from her 
point of view, but from Mrs, Chester's; 
and, all at once this question seemed to 
be heard by her: “Supposing that your 
father had married Mrs. Chester, or any 
other person, and gradually won his 
time and thoughts, and that little every- 
day-sort-of-love that binds up the hours 
so gorgeously when life’s great edition is 
brought out, would you not have felt 
something as this woman does? Think 
how lonely she is—her husband dead, 
her children gone, and the bright portion 
of her life ended.” Thinking thus, a 


tender, pitiful feeling grew, until all,un- 
consciously she had put it into words, 
believing that if she had been David 
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Chester’s mother, she would have wished 
to watch beside him. 

That night Mr, Chester grew delirious, 
and the village physician spent the night at 
Storm-Cliff. Mrs, David Chester chanced 
to hear the following words spoken, and 
they put to flight all the sweet feeling 
and sympathetic impulses she had taken 
down to tea with her a short time before. 
The doctor had been in to see his patient, 
and, going below to give some directions 
to the man accompanying him, encoun- 
tered Mrs. Chester. 

“What have you been doing with my 
patient?” he asked, “ When I left him 
this morning his pulse was quiet, and 
everything bid fair for speedy recovery.” 

A little flutter of white along the hall 
above, and the wife waited to hear the 
medical opinion, her hand fast held above 
her beating heart. 

“Doctor, it is his wife; you know she 
is young and thoughtless, and she has 
been reading to him, no one knows how 
long, to-day.” 

“Tdonot think that could have doneit.” 

“ And then she is so quick-tempered ; 
speaks right out on the slightest provo- 
cation. I dare say she has been arguing 
some point with him.” 

“T ever found her the most tender and 
faithful of nurses with her father,” he 
said, as if thinking over the past. 

Mrs. Chester winced under the large 
blue eyes of the doctor, as they, saying 
this, searched her face, and she faltered : 
“But, you know, fathers and husbands 
are so different ; besides, she was always 
aspoiled child. Don’t you think it would 
be well to forbid her the sick-room while 
the delirium lasts?” 

“We will look after that, madam; and 
in the meantime, do what we can to 
diminish its reign, lest the brain revenge 
itself by a fever,” 

With a firm step Mrs. David Chester 
went back to her husband's side, resolved 
that no force of mother-in-law or doctor 
should take her from thence until reason 
came back, 

Was Mrs, Chester fearful that, in mo- 
ments of insanity, long-past acts in her 
life might come forth from their hidden 
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places to confront her, that she planned 
to have the wife removed? However, 
the doctor did not seem to second her 
efforts very warmly, for he at once asso- 
ciated the wife with himself in his min- 
istrations, and left Mrs, Chester little to 
do but to look on, At midnight reason 
was restored, and at daydawn the doctor 
went his way, thankful that human skill 
had again baffled the daring approach 
of serious illness, was he ?—nay; for he 
knew full well how little huraan skill can 
do in such a case, but thankful that a 
higher power than any given unto him 
had battled with the demon, and sent it 
away bruised and beaten. 

In some way the little lady, Mrs. Dent, ° 
whom she had met among the mountains 
in the summer gone, seemed to come very 
near Faye Chester on that day. Per- 
haps it was the thought of the many af- 
flictions out of which she had come, and 
which, “ working together for her good,” 
had so concentrated joy as to make it 
emanate from her life, and flow forth in 
sweet radiations upon all about her, that, 
in her gladness of heart at her husband’s 
recovering, sent the sympathy of Mrs. 
Chester forth to her. At mid-day the 
doctor came again to assure himself that 
all was going well, and sent Mrs. David 
Chester first to sleep; but looking into 
her eyes, on her assertion of not being in 
the least inclined to sleep, and believing 
it, sent her out fora walk. She declined. 
He insisted; and stoutly setting down his 
cane, declared that if all Cliffton was taken 
down with whooping-cough, he would 
not stir from his chair until she had 
“taken the air.” 

Mrs. Chester considered for a moment 
the feasibility of keeping the huge figure 
in the chair as a permanent investment, 
and deciding that it would not answer, 
she was forced out into the open air. 
Since her banishment was for an hour, 
at first the sea had its charms, all radiant 
in the giant flood of sunlight pouring in 
upon it; but the thought of the plants 
still exposed to the frosts led her on to 
the Chester burial-place. Her footsteps 
quickened, and her heart beat faster and 
faster drawing nearer to the place until 
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it lay before her: “I will never forgive 
her, no never so longas I live,” she cried, 
standing in the midst of the place. Mrs. 
Chester had occupied the time of her 
son’s illness and his wife’s attendance 
upon him in spoiling the work of the 
summer, Every vestige of the beautiful 
in outline and in idea was gone; every 
plant had been wrenched from the soil. 
Nothing but the bare outline of graves, 
with the four evergreens keeping solemn 
datkness on their brooding branches over 
the graves of two children, buried more 
than a score of years before, remained 
within the enclosure. Tears of indignant 
anger came and went in quick succession 
down the face that had shone since day- 
dawn with gladness. 

“T can’t be good. I can’t live near 
that woman,” she said aloud. “She will 
make me as bad as she is; I feel at this 
moment almost as if I could kill her; I 
shall go away if she stays, even my hus- 
band cannot keep me here;” and between 
dimming with tears and flashing with 
anger, Faye Chester's spirit was sorely 
tried during the hour for which the 
doctor had exiled her. Lest Mr. Ches- 
ter should discover the unwonted glow 
she felt to be over her face, Mrs. Chester 
darkened the room after the doctor’s go- 
ing, and sat down with a bit of cambric 
in her hands, to make believe she was 
hemming it. Presently, noticing that 
Mr. Chester was not inclined to sleep, 
the lady spoke. “David, you saved 
something for me out of my father’s es- 
tate; where is it now, or is it used?” 

“Yes, Faye, to your first question; to 
your second, it is in a bank in Boston; 
and my second answers your third: now 
I put one, Why did you ask about the 
money ?” 

“T was thinking whether or not it was 
my own.” , 

“Tt is put down as the property of 
Mrs. Faye Mar Chester, of Storm-Cliff, 
Cliffton.” 

“Could I get it, if I wanted to?” 

“No one else could without your 
order.” 

“ How much have I, David?” 

“ What shall I do with you, child, if 
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you grow into a business character? 
Pray do not, but bring me out of the 
safe a small book that you will not fail to 
find with your name on the cover,” 

The safe was built.into a small alcove 
concealed from the library, and as Mrs, 
David Chester went down to it for the 
book, her mother-in-law watched, think- 
ing in her heart that the little woman was 
intent on gaining something more than 
legal allowance in the event of the death 
of her husband, and, to Mrs. Chester, the 
remnant saved from Major Mar's property 
was unknown, 

The book was found and given to M. 
Chester. 

“Let me estimate,” he said; “this is 
the tenth day of November; you are 
this day owner of $37,000, and it is right 
that you should know this fact; but tell 
me, my wife, do you want for anything 
that I have not supplied, that you thought 
to ask?” 

“ No, David, my wants I do not know, 
never having felt them, and a woman's 
wishes are always beyond the limit of 
money; but I wishell to know if I had 
anything that was absolutely my own to 
use just as I liked.” 

“Yes, child, that amount is beyond 
the power of any other person in your 
lifetime, and as much more as you wish 
at your disposal for the asking.” 

“That seems a great sum to me; I 
never have used money except my school 
allowance, and that I always coaxed 
some one else to keep and spend for me.” 

“T trust you do not contemplate giv- 
ing that sum into any one’s keeping?” 

“No, that is too precious; I cannot 
forget that it was my father’s. I am s0 
glad I have it, David.” 

“ But is not all I have thine?” 

“No, not in the same way, quite.” 

“ What are you going to do with the 
money, Faye?” 

“ Nothing, just now; but, I will keep 
the book, if you are willing.” 

“T am glad to have you keep it; and 
now I think of it, it will be well for you 
to have the care of its accumulation ; the 
time may come when you will need the 
knowledge.” . 
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Mrs. David Chester put the book away 
and sat a long time hemming the bit of 
ruffe and thinking of the future, with a 
sad foreboding of ill to come. 


It haunted 
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her pillow that night, and followed her 
up and down through the days until Mr. 
Chester was quite strong again. 


+ - eee 


DU CHAILLU’S AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS.* 


Tuere was a story, years ago, of a 
youngster who declared a decided prefer- 
ence for being eaten up by the white bear 
of the Arctic regions, rather than by the 
black bear of less frigid climes. Had the 
boy in question lived to become a man, he 
would probably have modified his opinion, 
for nowadays adventurous explorers pre- 
fer to risk their lives under the Equator 
rather than in the vicinity of the North 
Pole. Metaphysicians might, perhaps, 
allege as the reason for this, that love of 
companionship which leads men every- 
where to seek society; and certainly it 
does seem to require a higher courage to 
face danger and death when they come in 
frozen solitudes than when they are en- 
countered even where animal life alone 
abounds. But whatever the reason, the 

. fact is undoubted that expeditions to the 
Arctic seas have lately been abandoned, 
while explorers have endeavored to secure 
fame for themselves by connecting their 
names with discoveries which they have 
aimed to make in the vast continent of 
Africa. In the very first number of Hours 
at Home, the question, “ Have we found 
the Nile?” was discussed in connection 
with the discoveries of Speke and Grant. 
Later still, the explorations of Livingstone, 
who has since been murdered by the bar- 
barians of Central Africa, were reviewed ; 
then the romantic adventures of Baker 
and his important discoveries received 
attention; and now M. Du Chaillu has 
added still another work to the literature 
of travel in Africa. 

Although a Frenchman by birth, Du 
Chaillu is an American by adoption; for 


* A Journey to Ashango Land; and further 
Penetration into Equatorial Africa, By Paul 
B. Du Chaillu, author of Explorations in Equa- 
torial Africa. With maps and illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


having come to this country when quite 
a boy, he took out his naturalization pa- 
pers as soon as he became of age. In 


‘ October, 1855, he left New York with the 


intention of exploring Western Africa, a 
region which it was supposed no white 
man had ever penetrated ; and after an 
absence of two or three years he returned 
to this country, bringing with him skel- 
etons of several gorillas which he had 
killed, and numerous specimens tending 
to throw light upon the natural history of 
the regions which he had penetrated in 
the face of so many dangers and obstacles. 
Although these skeletans and specimens 
were exhibited both in New York and 
Boston, they attracted little attention, 
and Du Chaillu finally took them to Eng- 
land. About the same time he published 
in London his “Adventures in Equatorial 
Africa,” and this work secured him unex- 
pected reputation. The attention of scien- 
tific men was drawn to his statements: 
and while some regarded them as substan- 
tially sustained by the proofs which the 
explorer submitted to them, others utterly 
refused to credit them, and for a time the 
dispute was not only warm but excited. 
On one or two occasions Du Chaillu re- 
taliated upon individuals who had the 
hardihood to question his veracity, by 
knocking down the offenders. Argu- 
ments of this character, however, do not 
prove very satisfactory in the end; and 
Du Chaillu at last came to the very sensi- 
ble conclusion that he could best vindicate 
his reputation by undertaking another 
tour of exploration in the regions which 
he had previously visited. Knowing just 
what discoveries were the most emphati- 
cally discredited, he determined to prepare 
himself thoroughly to make observations 
with accuracy, and to go prepared to col- 
lect and preserve specimens of as many 
species of animals and insects as was pos- 
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sible, that he might have unquestionable 
proof of the authenticity of any statement 
he might advance. He took, for instance, 
a thorough course of instruction in the use 
of the astronomical instruments which it 
was necessary to use in determining lati- 
tude or longitude; was initiated into all 
the mysteries of photography, and took 
with him material sufficient to make two 
thousand pictures; while for the preser- 
vation of insects he provided himself with 
a large supply of boxes, glass tubes, etc., 
and with fifty pounds of arsenic for the 
preservation of stuffed specimens. 

Thus carefully equipped, and furnished 
with numerous substantial proofs of the 
interest felt in his undertaking by the 
scientists in England, who had sustained 
him in the disputes to which the report 
of his previous explorations had given 
rise, Du Chaillu left Gravesend, August 
6, 1863, for the mouth of the Fernand 
Vaz, on board a sghooner of one hundred 
tons, which he had chartered for that pur- 
pose. In his account of this tour he very 
appropriately passes over all details of 
his voyage to the African coast, and we 
shall content ourselvés with compressing 
into a paragragh the narrative of his jour- 
neyings upon the continent of Africa, for 
the reason that this is the least important 
part of the story which he has to tell. His 
little craft arrived off the mouth of the 
Fernand Vaz, October 10, after a voyage 
of a little more than three months; and 
in attempting to land, the canoe, contain- 
ing many of his most important instru- 
ments and material, was capsized in the 
surf. It was more than eight months 
before he could repair these very serious 
losses ; and it was not until the latter part 
of October, 1864, that he really started 
for the interior, taking as his body-guard 
ten faithful negroes, and having his effects 
disposed in two large canoes, which con- 
tained no less than forty-seven large chests 
of goods, besides ten boxes of photogra- 
phic material. Advancing to the Ashira 
land, the small-pox in the most virulent 
form broke out, but how the disease origi- 
nated he does not say, Some of his most 
faithful attendants fell victims to the 
plague; and it was only after several 


[June, 
months’ detention, during which he suffer- 
ed the loss by robbery of valuable medi- 
cines, chemicals, etc., and after the division 
of his escort, part of which returned to- 
wards the coast, that the explorer was able 
to again move forward ; then having pass- 
ed through the Apono and Otando lands,he 
came to the Ashango territory. The tribe 
inhabiting this district was more warlike 
than any he had encountered ; but he had 
nearly completed his negotiations with 
them, when an accidental shot from the 
musket of one of his followers killed an 
Ashango man and woman, throwing the 
natives into a frenzy of anger which no 
arguments or presents could pacify. A 
hurried retreat was the only alternative; 
and to effect this in safety, Du Chaillu 
was compelled to abandon most of his 
baggage, including a part of his diaries, 
containing the record of his journeyings, 
and innumerable memoranda, which he 
might safely have advertised in Africa, as 
of “no value to any one but the owner,” 
although their worth to him and to the 
civilized public was inestimable. On this 
retreat, Du. Chaillu’s followers were for 
several hours compelled to keep up a run- 
ning fight with the natives; and in spite 
of the advantage which their long-range 
rifles gave them, the courageous explorer 
was himself twice wounded by the poison- 
ed arrows of the natives, while several of 
his escort also received serious -injuries. 
They finally escaped from their pursuers, 
however; and after ajourney, the tedious- 
ness of which was aggravated by the fact 
that the expedition had terminated most 
disastrously, they reached the coast again, 
September 21, 1865. 

The chart which accompanies the vol- 
ume, and upon which Du Chaillu notes 
the track over which he traveled, seems 
to indicate that during this eleven months 
he did not journey in a direct line more 
than one hundred and twenty miles. 
The aggregate of the distance passed over 
was of course very greatly increased by 
the devious course which he was com- 
pelled to take ; but the fact itself speaks 
emphatically enough of the nature and 
extent of the obstacles which these Afri- 
can explorers are compelled to overcome. 
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That Du Chaillu’s expedition let no ad- 
ditional light upon the geography of Equa- 
torial Africa is undeniable; but it added 
greatly to the natural history of those 
regions, from which, indeed, not a tithe 
of the secrets has as yet been wrested. 
The gorilla suffered somewhat in reputa- 
tion, as the result of the opportunities Du 
Chaillu enjoyed for studying his habits 
more closely. The explorer himself ad- 
mits that he is not the solitary being 
which he described him to be in his for- 
mer work, but that he is gregarious in 
his habits. As many as ten or eleven, he 
says, mostly females, have been observed 
together by the natives; while examina- 
tion of the stomachs of several which he 
shot, showed that they lived entirely upon 
vegetables. Du Chaillu labors hard to es- 
tablish for the gorilla the reputation for 
ferocity which he formerly gave it, but 
the unprejudiced reader will at once de- 
cide that he fails in the attempt. Not 
only were a nunmiber of the animals cap- 
tured by the natives as soon as they found 
that Du Chaillu was anxious to secure 
them alive, but every encounter that he 
had with them in the forests resulted in 
their proving themselves to be arrant 
cowards, They invariably fied at his ap- 
proach, without stopping to show fight. 
Here, for instance, is one description of 
these encounters: “I was going along a 
little ahead of my party, when my reverie 
was suddenly disturbed by a loud crash- 
ing and rustling in the trees just before 
me. Thinking it might be a flock of mon- 
keys feeding on some wild fruit-tree, I 
looked up, peered through the thick fo- 
liage, and was thoroughly aroused by see- 
ing on a large tree a whole group of go- 
rillas, I had nothing but a walking-stick 
in my hand, but was so struck at the sight 
that I was riveted to the spot. Mean- 
time ”"—what did the animalsdo? They 
were in sufficient numbers to make a bold 
resistance had they been half so coura- 
geous or savage in their nature as Du 
Chaillu would have us believe ; for he tells 
us that there were ten in all, but “appa- 
rently all females, except the one male.” 
“Meantime,” he says,” the animals had 
seen me and began to hurry down the 
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tree, making the thinner boughs bend 
with their weight. An old male, appa- 
rently the guardian of the flock, alone 
made a bold stand, and stared at me 
through an opening in the foliage. I could 
see his hideous black face, ferocious eyes, 
and projecting eyebrows, as he glared de- 
fiance at me. In my unarmed condition, 
I began to think of retracing my steps, 
but the rest of my party coming up at the 
moment with clatter of voices, altered the 
state of things. Theshaggy monster raised 
a cry of alarm, scrambled to the ground 
through the entangled lianas that were 
around the tree-trunk, and soon disap- 
peared into the jungle in the same direc- 
tion as his mates.” 

Upon another occasion when alone and 
again in advance of his party, he heard 
the unmistakable roar of the gorilla, which 
“seemed to shake the ground under him.” 
He rushed toward the spot as rapidly as 
the thick underbrush would permit, but 
the roaring ceased, and “the beast had 
fled.” When he reached the place where 
the gorilla had been, he saw nothing but 
broken branches of trees, some of them 
five inches jn diameter, which had been 
broken in two by “the powerful grip of 
this monster of the forest.” Apparently 
Du Chaillu abandons the statement made 
in his previous volume about the gorilla 
“beating his breast with his huge fists 
till it resounded like an immense base- 
drum,” for we nowhere in this work hear 
of his going through with this extraordi- 
nary musical performance. Then, instead 
of their walking erect, we are told that 
they “move along on all fours, that is, 
with the knuckles of their hands touch- 
ing the ground.” Naturalists may define 
the species of monkey to which the go- 
rillas belong; but the advocates of the de- 
velopment theory will be obliged to seek 
other evidence than that of Du Chaillu to 
prove that the animal has those human 
qualities which were once attributed to 
him, and mainly upon the authority of 
this same explorer. 

In his efforts to vindicate his veracity 
as regards the alleged discovery of other 
species of animals, Du Chaillu was more 
fortunate. He succeeded in getting two 
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specimens of a new species of ipi or ant- 
eater. Like the animals of this genus 
which are found in South America, they 
havea long extensile tongue, the extremi- 
ty of whichis covered with a glutinous 
secretion, by means of which they catch 
their prey. . They differ from these, how- 
ever, in being covered with an armor of 
large scales implanted in the skin of the 
upper surface of the body, from the head 
to the tip of the tail, and imbricated or 
overlapping like the slates on the roof of 
a house. They live in burrows, sleeping 
there during the day ; and the natives say 
that when it wanders at night, the rattling 
of its large scales may be heard. 

A very interesting chapter is devoted 
to a full account of the ants which are to 
be found in Africa. Prominent among 
them is the “mushroom-hived Termes,” 
Du Chaillu found tens of thousands of 
these singular hives scattered over the 
Otando prairie.. The column of this mush- 
room-like structure is about five inches 
in diameter and ten to fifteen inches in 
height, while the crown is from twelve to 
eighteen inches indiameter. This hive is 
not very firmly built, for it may be knock- 
ed over by a well-aimed kick. It is built 
of a kind of mortar which is first digested 
in the stomach of the ant; and when fell- 
ed, the base of the pillar is found to have 
rested on the ground, leaving a circular 
hollow, in the middle of which is a ball 
of earth, full of cells, which enters the 
centre of the base of the pillar. Frequent- 
ly two and sometimes three different vari- 
eties of ants occupy the same mushroom- 
like structure, and they occasionally be- 
come engaged in most desperate encoun- 
ters with each other. The way in which 
the ants repaired the damage to their 
cells is thus described : 


“ So soon as the cells are broken, a few 
head men or chiefs are seen ; each one moves 
his head all round the aperture, and then 
disappears into the dark galleries, apparently 
without leaving anything. Then the soldiers 
come; these do no work, but there must be 
some intention in their movements; they no 
doubt were on guard to protect the workers. 
Iwas never able even with my magnifying- 
glass to see them do anything. The workers 
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then came forward, and each of them turns 
round and ejects from behind a quantity of 
liquid mud into the aperture, and finally walls 
it up. They come one after the other, and all 
leave their contributions,. This is done first 
in a row from one end of the aperture to 
another ; then each ejection is put on the top 
of the other with a precision that would do 
honor to a bricklayer or stone-mason. The 
apertures of the cells were only closed during 
the day, and during the following night the 
part of the structure which I had demolished 
was rebuilt to its original shape.” 


Besides these mushroom-ants, there are 
the tree-ants, which make their hives or 
nests between the ribs of the trunks of 
trees. Their nests are from five to seven 
feet long, and six to eight inches broad, 
and are formed externally of several slant- 
ing roofs, one above the other. “The 
structure begins from the ground in a 
somewhat irregular cylindrical piece of 
walling or building about a foot high, but 
varying to as much as eighteen inches, and 
full of cells or galleries; then comes the 
first slanting roof.” There are also bark- 
ants, forest-ants, species of ground-ants 
called the Mogokora and Ozhoni, and the 
stinging black ant, each having their pecu- 
liarities in the houses they select, and in 
their ways of living in them. 

Du Chaillu was impressed with the fact 
that “the forest thinly inhabited by man 
was still more scantily inhabited by beasts. 
There were no beasts of burden, neither 
horse, camel, donkey, nor cattle.” The 
country was, not well adapted for them, 
and men and women were the only car- 
riers of burden. The only truly domes- 
ticated animals were goats and fowls—the 
goats increasing in number as he advanced 
into the interior, and the fowls decreas- 
ing. He was struck by the absence of 
those species of animals always found in 
great number in almost every other part 
of Africa, ‘ Neither lions, rhinoceroses, 
zebras, giraffes, nor ostriches were found, 
and the great variety of elands and ga- 


zelles (although found almost everywhere © 


else in Africa) were not to be seen there.” 
Reptiles abound in the forests. There are 
many species of snakes, the larger part of 
which are poisonous; lizards are abund- 
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ant, and the country is very rich in spi- 
ders, Rats are abundant, squirrels nume- 
rous, and of all the mammalian tribes the 
monkey is the most numerous. The ne- 
groes, however, constantly hunt for him 
with bows and arrows, and the guan- 
onien, a formidable species of eagle, is 
his inveterate enemy. “Several times,” 
writes Du Chaillu, “I have been startled 
in the forest by the sudden cry of anguish 
of a monkey, who had been seized by this 
‘leopard of the air,’ as the natives often 
call it, and then saw the bird with its prey 
disappear out of sight.” One day, he tells 
us, While hunting in the thick jungle, he 
came to a spot covered with more than 
one hundred skulls of monkeys of different 
sizes. At the top of a gigantic tree, at the 
foot of which were the skulls, was the nest 
of the guanonien, which deposits its eggs 
and rears its young in the same spot year 
after year. The elephant has become 
scarce in the forests of Western equatori- 
al Africa, and recedes further every year 
into the fastnesses of the interior. 

The general characteristics of the coun- 
try passed through by the explorer differ 
very little from the districts described by 
other travelers, In one of his excursions 
he found a plantain-grove of remarkable 
extent, containing 30,000 trees, and dis- 
tant from one another about five feet, 
The bunches of plantain produced by each 
tree weighed from twenty to forty pounds, 
but there were many weighing from eighty 
toone hundred and twenty pounds. “No 
cereal,” remarks Du Chaillu, “could give 
in the same space of ground so large a 
supply of food. There were many varie- 
ties: some bear about six months after the 
sprouts are planted, others eight or ten 
months, and others again not before eigh- 
teen months; these last generally bear the 
largest-sized bunches. The sight of this 
great plantation, with the magnificent 
foliage covering the gentle hollows and 
slopes, was most pleasing ; nothing had so 
much delighted me for several months.” 

The difficulties and obstacles which at 
first retarded, and those which eventually 
checked Du Chaillu’s progress altogether, 
preventing him from making any contri- 
butions of interest to our knowledge of 
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the geography of Central Africa, had one 
excellent result. They gave him abun- 
dant opportunity for studying the man- 
ners and customs of the different tribes, 
and the work is rich in notes upon these 
points. The Commi, and, we suppose, 
the African tribes generally, from the 
way in which the statement is made, hold 
that deaths by accident are not more ex- 
cusable than wilful murder. When rail- 
roads penetrate the jungles, and steam- 
boats navigate the rivers of Africa, the 
habits of the people in this respect will 
doubtless be greatly modified. Another 
evidence that the people are barbarians is 
to be found in their laws regarding run- 
away wives. “Any wife refusing to re- 
main with her husband, or running away, 
is condemned to have her ears and nose 
cut off. Any man debauching his neigh- 
bor’s wife, has to give a slave to the in- 
jured husband; and if he cannot pay this 
fine, he must have his ears and nose cut 
off.” The confusion of ideas regarding 
the rights of property which rules among 
the negroes in our Southern States seems 
to prevail in Africa also, There are no 
laws to punish robbery, and an instance 
of the inborn cunning and deceit of the 
native African is thus recorded by Du 
Chaillu. He writes: 


“My people had spread out on mats in 
front of my hut a quantity of ground nuts 
which we had bought, when I observed, from 
the inside of the hut, a little urchin about 
four years old slily regaling himself, keeping 
his eyes on me, and believing himself un- 
noticed. I suddenly came out, but the little 
rascal as quick as thought seated himself on 
a piece of wood, and dextrously concealed 
the nuts he had in his hand under the joints 
of his leg, and in the folds of his abdominal 
skin; then looked up to me with an air of 
perfect innocence.” 

Possibly this propensity to miscella- 
neous appropriation of the property of 
others may be accounted for upon the 
principle that “ evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners,” from the fact that 
the Africans use the flesh of the monkey 
as an article of food. And Du Chaillu 
himself came to regard a haunch of the 
monkey cooked on the grille as “really 
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exquisite eating.” “I know of no game,” 
he writes, ‘‘ better or more relishing; the 
joints must be either roasted or grilled, 
to bring out the flavor of the meat to 
perfection.” Then, too, it must be re- 
membered that March, April, and May, 
are the height of the monkey season, since 
these animals are then fat and delicate, 
while at all other seasons of the year 
they are “lean, tough, and ‘astcless.” 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the 
laws to keep wives and husbands faith- 
ful, matrimonial squabbles sometimes oc- 
cur in Africa, as, for instance: 

“Mayolo was greatly enraged one day, 
because his head wife—a young woman about 
twenty years of age, and remarkable for her 
light-colored skin and hazel eyes—had mis- 
laid or wasted his tobacco, a precious drug 
here. He threatened to take away the pipe 
or condoguai, which is common property to 
man and wife, and so prevent her smoking any 
more. Instead of being frightened, the young 
wife retorted that the plantain stem of the 
pipe was her own property, and that she would 
take it away, and what was he to do then? 
—for he had not plantain-trees of his own; 
they were all hers. The dispute soon waxed 
fierce, and she then threatened to set fire to 
his house. At this, the old man laughed 
heartily, and dared her to do it. It was the 

«most serious squabble I had witnessed; if 
Mayolo had been well in health at the time 
and more seriously angry, the worst that 
would have happened would have been a 
flogging for the beloved wife.” 

It is a curious fact, that the’ supersti- 
tions regarding twin children, which 
Burton noted in Eastern Africa, exist in 
Western Africa also, although in a modi- 
fied form. The people havea notion that 
when twins—mpaza, as they are called in 
the native dialect—are born, one of them 
must die early ; and, apparently with the 
idea of warding off such a calamity, they 
confine the mother in a hut, allowing her 
to converse with none but members of her 
own family, until the children are grown. 
If a stranger enters her hut by accident 
or mistake, he is seized and sold into 
slavery. The twins themselves are ex- 
cluded from the society of other children, 
and the cooking utensils, etc,, of the 
family are tabooed to everybody else. 


The emergence of the woman and her 
children from this term of probation, 
which lasted, in one instance which came 
under Du. Chaillu’s observation, six years, 
is marked by ceremonies which are de- 
scribed at length. 

Our lady readers will perhaps be sur- 
prised to know that Du Chaillu found 
chignons in Africa long before they made 
their appearance in civilized countries, 
That they were exaggerated in form and 
peculiarly manufactured, does not alter 
the fact. The explorer gives this account 
of their appearance-and manner of devel- 
opment: 


“On my arrival at Igoumbie I had noticed 
how curious the head-dresses of the women 
were, being so unlike the fashions I had seen 
among any of the tribes I had visited. l- 
though these modes are sometimes very gro- 
tesque, they are not devoid of what English 
ladies, with their present fashions, might con- 
sider good taste; in short, they cultivate a 
remarkable sort of chignons. I have remark- 
ed three different ways of hair-dressing as 
most prevalent among the Ishogo belles, 
The first is to train the hair into a tower- 
shaped mass, elevated from eight to ten 
inches from the crown of the head; the hair 
from the forehead to the base of the tower, 
and also that of the back part up to the ears, 
being closely shaved off. In order to give 
shape to the tower, they make a framework, 
generally out of old pieces of grass cloth, and 
fix the hair around it. All the chignons are 
worked upon a frame. 

“ Another mode is to wear the tower, with 
two round balls of hair, one on each side, 
above the ear, A third fashion is similar to 
the first, but the tower instead of being per- 
pendicular to the crown, is inclined obliquely 
from the back of the head, and the front of 
the head is clean shaven almost to the mid- 
die. The neck is also shorn closely up to the 
ears. The hair on these towers has a parting 
in the middle and on the sides which is very 
neatly done. The whole structure must re- 
quire years of careful training before it reach- 
es the perfection attained by the leaders of 
Ishogo fashions. A really good chignon is 
not attained until the owner is about twenty 
or twenty-five years of age. 

“Tt is the chief object of ambition with the 
young Ishogo women to possess a good well- 
trained and well-greased cover of hair of the 
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kind that I describe. Some women are far 
better dressers of hair than others, and are 
much sought for—the fixing and cleaning of 
the hair requiring a long day’s work. The 
woman who desires to have her hair dressed 
must either pay the hair-dresser or must 
promise to perform the same kind office to 
her neighbor in return. Once fixed, these 
chignons remain for a couple of months with- 
out requiring to be rearranged, and the mass 
of insect life that-accumulates in them during 
that period is truly astonishing. However, 
the women make use of their Mrge iron or 
ivory hair-pins (which I described in ‘ Equa- 
torial Africa’) in the place of combs. The 
fashion of the ‘ chignon’ was unknown when 
I left Europe, so that to the belles of Africa 
belongs the credit of the invention.” 

It is quite probable that in these pata- 
graphs we have a hint at the origin of 
the story which lately caused such a pain- 
ful sensation in the fashionable world, 
that chignons are inhabited by numerous 
animals, the existence of which is sure to 
be manifested very disagreeably sooner 
or later. If this is frue only of African 
waterfalls, our ladies may dismiss their 
fears, 

There are many curious facts stated re- 
garding the medical and surgical practice 
of the Africans, Du Chaillu saw a poor 
woman who was suffering from leprosy 
and lumbago, treated for the latter dis- 
ease by having small incisions made in 
her back with a penknife, and into these 
gashes the doctor rubbed a great quanti- 
ty of lime-juice, mixed with cayenne pep- 
per, inflicting upon the patient the most 
exquisite torture. Female doctors are 
also allowed to practise in Africa. One 
who was treating the chief Mayolo, first 
rubbed his body with her hands, then took 
a piece of chalk and made a broad stripe 
down the middle of his chest, and down 
each arm; next chewed a quantity of 
some kind of roots or seeds, and having 
well charged her mouth with saliva, spat 
upon him in different places, aiming her 
heaviest shots at the parts most affected, 
and finally took a bunch of a particular 
kind of grass which had been gathered 
in bloom and had become dry, and light- 
ing it, touched with the flame the body of 
her patient in various places, beginning 
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at the foot and gradually ascending to the 
head. Mayolosmarted with the pain, but 
the woman persisted in her operations, 
and when the flame was extinguished 
applied the burnt end of the torch to her 
patient’s body, and so her performances 
ended. The reverence which the natives 
exhibited for fire, as manifested in this and 
other instances, suggested to Du Chaillu 
the very probable idea that this manner 
of treatment had some connection with 
fire worship. 

The great number of tribes speaking 
different dialects, and the scantiness of 
the population, were facts which forcibly 
impressed Du Chaillu. Tribes bearing 
different names, and considering them- 
selves different people, spoke the same 
language, and these tribes were frequently 
separated from each other by intervening 
tribes which spoke different languages. 
Parts of one tribe, in one case, have no 
knowledge whatever of the other part; 
and the natives were utterly unable to 
give any account of the manner in which 
the tribes had become split up into dif- 
ferent clans, 

A very curious account is given of a 
number of dwarfed wild negroes, known 
as Obongos, who lived by themselves in 
the forest, a little distance from a village 
in Ashango land. The male Obongos 
would not allow Du Chaillu to make their 
acquaintance, but he succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of some of the women. 
Of these the shortest was four feet four 
inches and a quarter in height, and the 
tallest was five feet. This last was con- 
sidered an unusually tall specimen. 

The steady decrease of the population 
on the coast and in the interior of Africa 
was observed by Du Chaillu, and that too 
even during the short time, comparatively, 
that he was in the country ; but he acquits 
the white man of all responsibility for it. 
This decrease is going on as well among 
the tribes who have never seen the white 
man as in those which have come in con- 
tact with him. Clans have entirely dis- 
appeared in the lifetime of old men, and 
of others only a few remain. The slave 
trade and “fire-water” have worked 
much mischief, as a matter of course ; but 
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besides these causes, “ polygamy, barren- 
ness of women, death among children,” 
plagues and witchcraft, especially the last, 
which has destroyed more lives than the 
entire number of natives whom slave- 
dealers have kidnapped, are responsible 
for this steady decrease, which bids fair in 
time to depopulate the country. 

Weconclude this synopsis of this very in- 
teresting, instructive, and readable work, 
with the closing paragraph of the vol- 
ume itself, which give in a few. words 
Du Chaillu’s estimate of the character and 
capacity of the negro: 

“ As to his future capabilities, I think ex- 
treme views have prevailed among us. Some 
hold the opinion that the negro will never 
rise higher than he is; others think that he 
is capable of reaching the highest state of 
civilization, For my own part I do not agree 
with either of these opinions. I believe that 
the negro may become a more useful member 
of mankind than he is at present, that he may 
be raised to a higher standard; but that if 
left to himself, he will soon fall back into bar- 
barism, for we have no example to the con- 
trary. In his own country the efforts of the 
missionaries for hundreds of years have had 
no effect; the missionary goes away, and the 
people relapse into barbarism. Though a 
people may be taught the arts and sciences 
known by more gifted nations, unless they 
have the power of progression in themeclves, 
they must inevitably relapse in the course of 
time into their former state. Of all the unciv- 
ilized races of men, the negro has been found 
to be the most tractable and the mst docile, 
and he possesses excellent qualities that com- 
pensate in great measure for his bad one, 
We ought, therefore, to be kind to him and 
try to elevate him. That he will disappear 
in time from his land, I have very little doubt, 
and that he will follow in the course of time 
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the inferior races who have preceded him, 
So let us write his history. 


[How far Du Chaillu’s estimate of the 
future of the negro rests on personal ob- 
servation we are not able to say. But 
certain we are that this conclusion betrays 
a very superficial view of the case, and is 
at variance with the established facts of 
history. The results of modern mission- 
ary labor in Africa are.the reverse of 
what he here states, and tend to refute his 
theory. Various English and Continental 
societies have successful missions in East- 
ern, and especially in Southern Africa, 
among the Hottentots, Kaffres, and vari- 
ous inland tribes; while several branches 
of the American church have prosecuted 
for along while, and with cheering success, 
a similar work on the Western Coast, as 
well as among the Zulus of the Eastern, 
The uniform testimony and experience of 
these workers, whose means of observa- 
tion and judgment are superior to those 
of any traveler, promise a mucli brighter 
destiny for the African people. The his- 
tory and present: condition of the Repub- 
lic of Liberia furnish a strong argument 
against the Frenchman’s opinion. The 
negro in this country, in the West Indies, 
and on his native soil, has proved him- 
self t6 possess “the power of progres- 
sion” as really as the white; in this he 
differs from the Indian, who seems to 
have but little capacity for the higher 
state of civilization. The indications of 
Providence at the present time point to 
the elevation of the negro race to the 
rank of civilized and enfranchised man- 
hood, and to the ultimate civilization 
and Christianization of Africa —Hp1ror 
Hours at Home.] 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THE REIGN OF LAW.* 


Wu or Law—this is one mode of stat- 
ing the ultimate conflict between relig- 
ion and science. Is all to be referred to 

* The Reign of Law. By the Duke of 
Argyil.. Second edition. A. Strahan. . Lon- 
don. 1867, 


Law? or all to Will? Or, must we have 
both, to account for the origin and se- 
quences of things? Have we here a dis- 
junction, or, may we have a conjunction ? 
In the sequences of phenomena we find 
law; can the origin of those sequences 
be accounted for without will? Natural 
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science examines the sequences, and thus 
finds laws : its tendency is ever, more and 
more, to resolve all the sequences, all the 
laws, into onesupreme law which it calls 
Force. Is Force ultimate? or does it 
presuppose a subject, in which it inheres? 
Is.this subject a Will? or rather a Per- 
* son? If it be a Person, rational, ethical, 
and conscious—then it is God. And God, 
the ultimate Force, acting rationally, for 
intelligent and spiritual ends—is simply 
God, acting by Law. And the Reign of 
God will be the Reign of Law. Force 
and Law are then reconciled, conjoined 
and not disjoined. Here is the substance 
of the problem and debate between nat- 
uralism and supernaturalism, between 
science and theology. Natural science, 
as it advances, tends more and more to- 
wards a central unity. It cannot be 
satisfied with merely generalizing the se- 
quences of phenomena, One generaliza- 
tion leads to another anda higher. The 
doctrine of the Correlation of Forces, old 
in its idea as Greek and Brahminic specu- 
lation, means that all forces are, ulti- 
mately, modes of some ultimate Force, 
which produces all phenomena, That 
this Force is not a bare, sheer, indefin- 
able force, but is also intelligent, con- 
scious, and personal, is the positiori of the 
Theist. And his argument resolves it- 
self into this,—that since this Force acts 
for intelligent and rational ends, it must 
itself be rational and intelligent. That it 
does act for such ends is the verdict of 
science, as well as its silent presumption 
in all its investigations, That it could 
not so act unless it were itself rational 
and intelligent, is the claim of Theism. 

So narrow has become the ground of 
debate. Theologians say, that scientific 
men resolve every thing into abstract 
law ; the men of science accuse the the- 
ologians of resolving every thing into 
mere Will, Will, acting through and by 
Law—in other words, a rational Will, is 
the reconciling theory. 

One of the most interesting and valu- 
able contributions to this debate is found 
in the work of the Duke of Argyll on 
the “Reign of Law.” It would | com- 
mand attention, even if its author did 
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not occupy so eminent a social and polit- 
ical position; coming from him, it is sig- 
nificant of the influence of these philo- 
sophical and theological questions in all 
classes of society. The author shows 
familiarity with the most recent phases 
of scientific investigation and theory, and 
with the rational and speculative princi- 
ples involved in the discussion. He writes 
not only with ability and simplicity, but 
also with the conscious power of one who 
is sure of his ground. Towards those 
whom he opposes, his tone is courteous 
and even laudatory, while he does not 
shrink from probing their principles and 
refuting their inferences. Considered as 
a complete and scientific treatment: of 
the theme, his work has the disadvan- 
tage of having been composed in various 
independent articles and lectures, written 
for different occasions; but through them 
all there runs the main theme—that the 
Reign of Law presupposes and proves 
the ordering of a rational will; that 
“Creation by Law—Evolution by Law— 
Development by Law: or, as including 
all those kindred ideas, the Reign of 
Law, is nothing but the reign of Creative 
Force directed by Creative Knowledge, 
worked under the control of Creative 
Power, and in fulfilment of Creative 
Purpose.” (pp. 293-4.) 

The first chapter is on the “ Supernatu- 
ral;” it was published some three or four 
years since in the Edinburgh Review, and 
even then arrested the attention of those 
interested in these subjects. The second 
chapter is on the “ Definitions of Law ;” 
the third is entitled “Contrivance a Ne- 
cessity arising out of the Reign of Law,” 
and is illustrated chiefly by examples tak- 
en from the flight of birds, accompanied 
by some beautiful drawings. The fourth 
chapter is devoted to “ Apparent Excep- 
tions to the Supremacy of Purpose ;” the 
fifth is on “ Creation by Law; ” the sixth 
is on “ Law in the Realm of Mind,” and 
is perhaps less satisfactory than some of 
the others; the last is rather supplemen- 
tary, on “ Law in Politics,” discussing the 
rise and character of the factory system, 
and criticizing the legislation on this sub- 

ject, defending, among other things, the 
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principle of trades’ combinations, though 
opposing some of the modes in which this 
principle has been carried out. 

The second chapter, on Law and its 
definitions, introduces us to the heart of 
the matter. The noble author has per- 
formed here a useful service in disentan- 
gling, and clearly stating, the different 
senses in which the term “law” is used, 
and which especially need to be distin- 
guished, since they are so often con- 
founded. There are at least five senses 
of the word Law: 1. As applied simply 
to an observed Order of facts; 2. As ap- 
plied to such an Order, as involving the 
action of some unknown Force or Forces; 
3. As applied to individual forees, which 
have been measured and defined; 4. As 
applied to combinations ef Force which 
have reference to the: fulfilment of Pur- 
pose, or the discharge of Function; 5. As 
applied simply to abstract Conceptions of 
the Mind—not merely an Order of Facts, 
but an Order of Thought. 

These several significations of the word 
Law, too, “all circle around the three great 
questions which science asks of nature, the 
What, the How, and the Why.” What 
facts have been observed in an establish- 
ed Order? How does that Order come to 
be? from what physical causes? And, 
Why, have these causes been so combin- 
ed? Thus, “Kepler's Three Laws,” are 
laws simply in the firstsense—an observed 
order of phenomena, But the mind must 
go on and say, some Force or Forcés pro- 
duced this Order: and this gives the 
second sense of Law. When that Force 
was grasped by Newton as the law of 
gravitation, we have law in its third 
sense. But have we here reached the 
end of our inquiries? Have we really 
attained an explanation of phenomena? 
Not at all: nothing is yet explained ex- 
cept the mere “ Order of observed pheno- 
mena.” “Least of all do laws in any of 
these three senses explain themselves. 
They suggest a thousand curious ques- 
tions much more curious than the ques- 
tions which they solve. The very beauty 
and simplicity of some laws is their deep- 
est mystery.” The harmonies, propor- 
tions, and fixed order, themselves need 
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explanation. We have forces, and a great 
variety of forces, acting together, inter- 
acting, conflicting yet harmonious. The 
world is made up of this play of forces, 
each working by itself, yet all working 
harmoniously, Whence this adjustment? 
How, and by what, are these combina- 
tions effected? The answer brings us to 
the fourth, and most important, sense of 
the word Law—viz. as signifying “na- 
tural forces, as related to Purpose and 
subservient to the discharge of Func- 
tion.” The principle here involved, is 
that of “Combination for the accom- 
plishment of Purpose.” 

The mode in which this general doc- 
trine is amplified and illustrated, frees it 
from some of the objections often urged 
against “final causes” or “design.” The 
difficulty has been, that these “designs” or 
“ adaptations ” have sometimes been tak- 
en in too partial and narrow a sense, as 
if God acted for man, or after human 
methods. The difficulty is not with the 
doctrine, but its use. Taking nature, 
however, as a whole,—purpose, previ- 
sion, preadaptation, is as clearly seen as 
any mere sequence of phenomena, All 
combination of forces imply it. “The 
very idea of Function,” says our author, 
“is inseparable frqm the idea of Purpose. 
The function of an organ is its Purpose ; 
and the relation of its parts, and of the 
whole to that Purpose, is as much and as 
definitely a scientific fact as the relation 
of any other phenomenon to Space, or 
Time, or Number.” “Even as a general 
doctrine, the doctrin€ of Contrivance and 
Adjustment is not so metaphysical as the 
Doctrine of Homologies; and when we 
come to particular cases, there can be no 
question whatever that the relation of a 
given structure to its Purpose and Func- 
tion comes more unequivocally under the 
class of physical facts than the relations 
of that same structure to some corre- 
sponding part of another animal.” All 


persons, familiar with the recent discus- 
sions on this point, will see the bearings 
and force of this simple and convincing 
statement. 
right light. 

The very progress of the physical sci- 
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ences tends to bring all physical phe- 
nomena “ nearer and nearer into relation 
with the phenomena of mind,” Con- 
spicuous among these are the general 
ideas, and the ultimate forces, to which 
science is tending, which give us Law in 
the fifth signification above noted. Under 
modern analysis, ‘matter dissolves and 
disappears, surviving only as the phe- 
nomena of Force: which again is seen 
converging along all its lines to some 
conimon centre—‘ sloping through dark- 
ness up to God.’” All natural forces 
meet and play in endless circles of harmo- 
nies and adaptations. “It is indeed the 
completeness of the analogy between our 
own works on a small scale, and the 
works of the Creator on an infinitely 
large scale, which is the greatest mystery 
ofall. Man is under constraint to adopt 
the principle of adjustment, because the 
forces of nature are external to and 
independent of his will. They may be 
managed, but they cannot be disobeyed. 
It is impossible to suppose that they 
stand in the same relation to the Will of 
the Supreme; yet it seems as if he took 
the same method of dealing with them— 
never violating them, never breaking 
them, but always ruling them by what 
- we call Adjustment or Contrivance. No- 
thing gives us such an idea of the immu- 
tability of Laws as this! nor does any- 
thing give us such an idea of their plia- 
bility to use. How imperious they are, 
yet how submissive! How they reign, 
yet how they serve!” (pp. 126-7.) 

The sum of the argument is this: Even 
if natural science should succeed in re- 
volving all forces into One Forcé, it has 
not solved the real problem of the origin 
and order of the universe. We still know 
nothing, says our author, “ of the ultimate 
nature, or of the ultimate seat of force. 
Science is the modern doctrine of the 
conservation of energy, and the converti- 
bility of forces, is already getting some- 
thing like a firm hold of the idea that all 
kinds of force are but forms or manifesta- 
tions of some one central force issuing 
from some one fountain-head of Power. 
And even if we cannot identify force in 
all its forms with the direct energies of 
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one omnipresent and all-pervading will, it 
is at least in the highest degree unphilo- 
sophical to assume the contrary, to speak 
or to think as if the forces of nature were 
either independent of, or even separate 
from the Creator’s power.” And to this 
we may add, that that supreme and ulti- - 
mate Force, which is the origin of all the 
other and subordinate forces, which di- 
rects their outgoings, marshalling them 
in order, which combines them together 
in infinite variety and with wise adapta- 
tions, which controls and uses them for 
the highest ends, and so evolves from 
them a universe of order, life and beauty, 
cannot be rationally conceived as a blind 
and unconscious power, but must itself 
be wise and ratimnal. 

The géneral argument of the book is 
most ingeniously and beautifully carried 
out, and applied to a special topic, in the 
third chapter, on “Contrivance a Neces- 
sity arising out of the Reign of Law— 
Example in the Machinery of Flight.” 
From the very “immutability of natural 
forces” springs the necessity for “ contri- 
vance;” so that law demands will to use 
and guide it. Throughout the domain of 
nature there is the most elaborate machi- 
nery to “accomplish Purpose by the use 
of means. It seems asif all that is done in 
Nature, as well as all that is done in art, 
were done by knowing how to doit.” One 
of the most striking and conspicuous in- 
stances is found in the contrivances by 
which birds are adapted to navigate the 
air—a purpose which man has never been 
able to accomplish. The wings of birds 
are wonderfully adapted to the law of 
gravitation, and to the best use of the 
element in which they move. The body 
and wings of the bird are constructed 
with mathematical accuracy, so as to pro- 
duce the highest speed, using the air and 
the breezes to help it. It is shown that 
the Force of Gravitation is itself made 
subservient to flight, so that flight without 
it would be impossible; and that this is 
the point which has been lost sight of in 
almost all of man’s attempts to navigate 
the air. ‘Birds are not lighter than the 
air, but immensely heavier. If they were 
lighter than the air they might float, but 
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they could not fly. This is the difference 
between a bird and a balloon.” The 
balloon becomes, as it were, a part of the 
atmosphere; but the bird uses the at- 
mosphere, and is not+subject to it. The 
mechanism of birds, in some of the most 
striking instances, is fully explained, and 
the fact of Contrivance demonstrated. 
This chapter is one of the most entertain- 
ing in the volume, and contains many 
novel views and illustrations of familiar 
subjects. The problem of man’s navigat- 
ing the air can only be solved “by the 
discovery of some moving power greatly 
lighter than any we yet know.” If he 
ever does navigate the air, “it will be in 
machines formed in strict obedience to 
the mechanical laws Which have been 
employed by the Creator for the same 
purpose in flying animals,” 

In the chapter on “Apparent Excep- 
tions,” the difficulties are partly removed 
by enlarging the doctrine on theory of 
“uses.” Through all creation, one plan 
of organic life can be distinctly traced 
out. The two ideas of “homology in 
structure,” and “analogy in use,” how- 
ever different they may at first sight seem, 
are in fact partsof the same plan. “The 
one represents the Unity of Design, the 
other represents Variety of Function.” 
Thus, the same bones in different animals 
are made subservient to the widest possi- 
ble variety of function. The same limbs 
are converted into paddles, and wings, 
and legs, and arms, so that it is difficult 
to say, “ whether the law of unity in de- 
sign, or the law of variety in adaptation, 
is pushed to the greatest length.” The 
general conclusion is thus stated: “The 
Laws of Nature are nothing but com- 
binations of Force with a view to Pur- 
pose; combinations which indicate com- 
plete knowledge not only of what is, but 
of what is to be, and which foresee the 
end from the beginning.” 

The title of the fifth chapter, on “ Crea- 
tion by Law,” might at first mislead 
those who use the word “creation” in 
a purely theological or metaphysical sense. 
The discussion bears, indeed, upon the 
origin of new species; but it refers to 
what theologians would call the “Dead 
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creation,” rather than to the primal Divine 
act, by which the world was brought into 
being. Mr. Darwin's theory is examined 
in some of its relations; and the author 
shows that the principle of “natural 
selection” can never account for the 
origin of species, and that it is also in- 
sufficient to explain some of the varieties, 
In some of the varieties of the humming- 
bird, for example, the only purpose we can 
trace is that of producing new forms of 
beauty, as if beauty, for its own sake, were 
an end: they arenot made by any known 
physical laws, nor could they be evolved 
in the mere struggle for existence. But 
yet it is not necessary, says the author, 
to hold that there has been a separate 
act of creation for each species; it may 
be better called, “the working of some 
creative Law.” There need be no antag- 
onism here between creation and law. 
This point is not fully worked out, but it 
is clearly indicated, that in many cases, 
to account for the facts, we must sup- 
pose that “there is a Creative Will 
giving to Organic Forces a foreseen di- 
rection.” Mere development will not ex- 
plain the results, ‘“ Above and behind 
every Detected Method in Nature there 
lies the same ultimate question as before 
—What is it by which this is done?” 
We come last to the first chapter in 
the Duke of Argyll’s volume, as it is in 
some respects the most important and 
central. It is on the Supernatural, and 
is intended to obviate certain current ob- 
jections and misapprehensions; but it is 
hardly as clear and convincing as other 
portions of the work. The word Super- 
natural is used in very diverse senses 
and relations. Considered as mere Will, 
a superhuman and absolute Will, acting 
above all law, in a purely arbitrary way, 
without. reference to any wise or good 
end, of course it is such a fictitious and 
abstract notion as nobody would care 
to expose or defend. In one sense it is 
uudoubtedly true, that God may be said 
to act always according to law or laws, 
viz., that He always makes use of the 
wisest and best means for the attainment 
of wise and good ends, whether we are 
able to understand those means and ends, 
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or not. But if, on the other hand, it be 
said that God always acts and must act 
acvording to law, in the sense of merely 
using and combining the laws of nature, 
as man does, these laws being suffered to 
be independent of him; or, that He has so 
ordained these laws that he may not, act 
above them, or even athwart them; then 
we liave a very different proposition, and 
one which seems to be inconsistent with 
the nature of an Absolute and Infinite Be- 
ing, and with the necessary dependence 
of all that is finite and relative. The 
Duke does not seem to distinguish these 
senses carefully enough. He objects to 
M. Guizot’s statement, that “God is the 
Supernatural in a Person,” calling it “a 
rhetorical figure rather than a definition.” 
Itis not perhaps a full and accurate defini- 
tion, but it contains the root of the mat- 
ter. The belief in God requires the re- 
cognition of Him as essentially super- 
natural, and essentially personal: it re- 
quires us to make an absolute difference 
between the Creator and the creature. Our 
author says (pp. 46-7): “The truth is, 
that there is no such distinction between 
what we find in Nature, and what we 
are called upon to believe in Religion as 
that which men pretend to draw between 
the Natural and the Supernatural. It is 
a distinction purely artificial, arbitrary, 
unreal.” This is certainly not carefully 
said. It is true, that we cannot, and 
ought not to, separate between God in 
nature, and God in religion; it is the 
same God, that worketh all and in all. 
But we can and must, not only distin- 
guish, but separate between God him- 
self, and all Nature and all that is in 
nature. If we do not, we lose the very 
idea of God, and the whole basis of ra- 
tidnal religionisswept away. Some of the 
author’s forms of statement would almost 
seem to imply the eternal and independent 
existence of material forces; as when 
speaking of the discoveries in physiology, 
he says, that “though they are helpless to 
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prove that Law has ever been present as 
a Master, yet they are eminently sug- 
gestive of the idea that Law has never 
been absent as a Servant; that as in 
governing the world, so in forming it, 
material forces have been always used 
as the instruments of will.” This is 
doubtless true, in a loose sense, of the 
word “forming;” but if it is meant to 
include the bringing of the world into 
being, then the material forces them- 
selves are a part of the world, and in form- 
ing the world they must themselves have 
been brought into active being :—unless 
matter be eternal, which we suppose the 
author does not hold. 

There are some other positions in this 
chapter which we intended to notice, but 
our space forbids, And the points we 
have criticised may perhaps be explained 
in harmony with the proper doctrine of 
creation: for the Duke is not so much 
discussing the theological as the scientific 
relations of the subject. The general po- 
sitions and conclusions of the volume are 
correct, and carefully stated and argued. 
The whole temper and tone of the dis- 
cussion is admirable,—firm for the truth 
while courteous towards all. The work 
is a valuable contribution to the deep and 
important questions involved, and will 
tend to enforce the main truth, so well 
put (pp. 433-5), that “instead of regard- 
ing the Constancy of Nature as incom- 
patible with the energies of Will, we must 
learn to see in it the most powerful stim- 
ulus to inquiry, and the most cheering en- 
couragement to exertion.” “The Laws of 
Nature were not appointed by the great 
Lawgiver to baffle His creatures in the 
sphere of Conduct, still less to confound 
them in the reign of belief.” “As regards 
the moral ends they serve, this, too, can 
be clearly seen, that the purpose of all 
Natural Laws is best fulfilled when they 
are made, as they can be made, the in- 
struments of intelligent Will, and the 
servants of enlightened Consciertce.” 


———_2 +o —_____ 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Dr. Suepp, professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, bas just brought out, through 


Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., a handsome 
octavo, bearing the title, Homiletics and Pas- 
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toral Theology. The volume includes a num- 
ber of lectures delivered by the author while 
connected with Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, and several articles which have ap- 
peared during the last few years in the Ame- 
rican Presbyterian and Theological Review. 
These papers discuss exhaustively -all the 
important topics covered by the comprehen- 
sive title of the volume. They moreover 
embody the fruits of Prof. Shedd’s wide ex- 
perience and extensive study, and, while they 
are thoroughly practical in tone, they are 
written in the-finished, yet earnest, vigorous, 
and eloquent style which marks all the produc- 
tions of the author. While the title of the 
volume shows that the work is mainly de- 
signed for the use of clergymen, it should be 
remembered that the same rules govern all 
who aim to persuade meu; and nearly all of 
Prof. Shedd's suggestions, with the change of 
a few words, would apply with quite as much 
force to the lawyer as to the minister. The 
work is in every respect one of the ablest 
ever written upon the range of subjects which 
it embraces ; and all public speakers, to what- 
ever profession they may belong, will find ita 
profitable one to study. 

Two works of kindred design have been 
published during the month by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam & Son; one bearing the title of Lec- 
tures on Natural Theology; or Nature and 
the Bible, comprises a course of lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, by Prof. 
Chadbourne of Williams College. Prof. C. is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject, and his 
style is so easy, graphic, and eloquent, that it 
adds greatly to the interest inherent in the 
topics which he discusses. He shows no 
sympathy with Comte and his followers. 
The other volume to which we refer is en- 
titled Benedicite: illustrations of the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God as manifested 
in his Works. Its author, Mr. G. Chaplin 
Child, is an English lawyer. His style is 
diffuse, and sometimes incorrect, and he 
writes in every respect with less precision 
than Prof. Chadbourne does; but his essays 
are nevertheless entertaining, and as they are 
written in a devout and reverent spirit, their 
perusal will be found profitable. 

The first volume of Prof. Longfellow’s 
translation of Danté’s Divina Commedia has 
has just made its appearance. The long 
years of earnest and loving labor Mr. Long- 
fellow has spent upon this work, and the 
critical accuracy of the translation, together 
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with the wonderfully melodious rendering of 
the original into English, make this the mag. 
num opus of our favorite American poet. 
The work will be classical; and it is produced 
in a style of sumptuous elegance which proves 
that the publishers appreciated the fact of the 
issue of such a work as an event in American 
literature. A volume of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s poems has just been brought out by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. There is more 
strength than beauty of versification in these 
poems, and the true meaning of several of 
them is buried so deep that very few readers, 
and indeed the writer himself, would be puz- 
zled to interpret them to the common under- 
standing. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. have just 
published an important work by Mr. Gibbons 
upon our Public Debt and the proper method 
of reducing it. He takes the ground that the 
amount of the taxes should be reduced at 
least one-half, and shows how this might be 
done with safety. The present very high rate 
of taxation, he very justly argues, puts a 
premium upon rascality and efforts to de- 
fraud. Mr. Gibbons criticises very severely, 
and, it must be confessed, with substantial 
justice, the blunders committed in the con- 
duct of our financial affairs. He also draws 
very clearly the distinction between the dif- 
ferent classes of our National bonds, and 
shows which are preferable as investments. 
Hints such as these, and tabular statements 
showing the growth of our debt, give the 
work a substantial. value to financiers and 
the public generally. There are also a number 
of interesting and important facts grouped in 
the chapters upon the currency and prices, 
and upon the debt of Great Britain. 

A semi-financial work, the title of which 
will attract readers, has been published by 
Mr. Carleton. It is by ex-general Henry A. 
Davies, who undertakes to tell how to make 
money and how to keep it. Economy, and 
putting out your earnings at compound in- 
terest, are the means which he insists upon 
as the most effective. The first cannot be 
urged too emphatically upon individuals of all 
classes and ages, and, it might be said, of all 
conditions, for even among the wealthy there 
is much waste. It is not very encouraging, 
however, for those who are commencing in 
life, to be told that they need to have $5,000 
laid up for each member of their families to 
insure themselves a comfortable competence. 

(We have to defer the most of our notices.) 





